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ORGANISING VILLAGERS FOR SELF-RELIANCE : 
A STUDY OF GONOSHASTHYAKENDRA IN BANGLADESH 


J AYANTA KUMAR RAY 


-Gonoshasthyakendra (Peoples’ Health Centre) is situated i in the 
Savar Thana (Police Station), which is twentytwo miles away from 
Dacca, the Capital of Bangladesh. Gonoshasthyakendra (GSK. for 
short) is a truly exceptional organization in the area of rural develop- 
mént. A researcher, however, may have to attain an independence 
of thought -before he can hope to comprehend the extraordinary 
characteristics of this organization..’ Usually, researchers look for 
quantitative data when they assess an organization engaged in rural 
development. - Reliance on quantitative data is perhaps unavoidable 
in the evaluation of some conventional rural development ‘organiza- 
tions, e.g. -Government organizations. For, in. the case of most. 
Government organizations, qualitative data may be either inaccessible 
or inapplicable. In the case of GSK, in contrast, it is not appropriate 
to concentrate on quantitative data, and it is essential to make a 
qualitative ‘evaluation, because the GSK’s major aim is social 
transformation, which (as we will examine later) has revolutionary 
potentialities. -In order to achieve -this aim, the GSK has adopted a 
variety‘ of programmes concerning health, nutrition, family planning, ` 
education and agriculture. There are persons in developing countries 
like Bangladesh (or India) who preach revolution and tend to ridicule 
GSK’s aim asreformist. To them, Dr, Zafrullah Chowdhury, thé 
topmost planner and administrator of GSK, offers the following 
rejoinder-: if hunger could give birth to a revolution, the famines in 
British-ruled Bengal in 1943 andin independent Bangladesh in 1974 
should invariably have produced revolutions. Zafrullah stresses that 
if’ may be impossible to bring about a revolution till reformist 
measures significantly improve the health and nutrition of the 
masses and make them receptive to one: education conducive to. 
a revolutionary a ae = 


t 


The uniqueness of GSK TERN apparent from a tuie of its 
origin, development, ideas of the leaders, organization of work, mode 
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of decisionmaking, and planning for the future. It is seldom expected 
that persons who set up a field hospital during a liberation struggle 
will take up rural development programmes at the end of that 
struggle. But the GSK’s origin can be traced to such an uncommon 
occurrence. Soon after the commencement of the liberation war in 
Bangladesh on 25 March 1971, some young Bangladeshi doctors in 
Great Britain established the Bangladesh Medical Association. They 
mobilised the resources of nearly one thousand Bangladeshi doctors 
working in different parts of the world, and dispatched substantial 
assistance to the freedom-fighters in Bangladesh.* This assistance 
—and Dr. Zafrullah Chowdhury’s leadership—saw. the formation of 
afield hospital, in Bishramganj called. the Bangladesh Hospital. 
Without. such a, hospital it.is never possible for freedom-fighters to 
cairy. on an armed struggle. The Bangladesh Hospital, however, 
not..only served the wounded freedom-fighters, it also, provided. 
preventive: medicines to refugees leaving Bangladesh.* Zafrullah and 
his associates displayed exemplary courage and devotion in nursing 
the -wounded during the liberation war; they constructed bamboo 
cots for the sick in temporary huts, and set up operation theatres in 
tents.. j , ; i 


‘This experience at the Bangladesh Hospital certainly proved . 
efficacious in enabling Zafrullah and his colleagues to launch , the. 
GSK at the end of the liberation War. In Savar in 1972, the GSK 
started its activities ima tent without any electricity or telephone, its 
workers fetching water from.a mile afar.” The enthusiasm and 
endurance. necessary for attaining. success under these difficult 
circumstances had been. tested and proved in the days of the 
Bangladesh Hospital.* Even the Government created some difficulties 
at the initial stage, although, evidently, the GSK genuinely wanted to 
serve the common people. Since the Government itself had a huge. 
Health Department. and Directorate, it was not possibly unnatural 
that some Government employees would look upon a voluntary 
agency like ‘the GSK as a competitor and resort. to obstructive 


Heliday, Weekly, Dacca, 26 March 1972. 

Dainik Bangla, Bengali Daily, Dacca, 6 December 1972. 

Ibid., 3 November 1972. 

Gcnoshasthyakendra, Progress Report, June to November 1972, p. 5. 
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tactics.” A voluntary agency has to comply with Government 
regulations on numerous matters, and dispatching a file from one 
room in the Secretariat to another is never easy. Nevertheless, the 
fame and influence acquired by Zafrullah inthe days of the libera- 
tion war helped him in crossing the hurdles in the Secretariat. 


The GSK’s leaders have many original ideas with which they 
approach the task of developing villages in a self-reliant way. 
Firstly, they think that they are not in a position to accomplish this 
task properly unless they begin by learning important lessons from 
the villagers themselves, poor and illiterate though they are. 
Secondly, they think that it is not possible to attain success in a task 
as intricate as that of rural development unless they command the 
flexibility to carry out timely changes in predetermined ideas and 
methods in the light of evolving experiences. Thirdly, the GSK’s 
leaders derive their ideas about various programmes from a clear 
and longterm plan. This enabled them to understand at the very 
beginning of their activities that narrow medical programmes 
borrowed from developed Western countries were not applicable to 
Bangladesh. In developing countries like Bangladesh (or India) ill 
health is inextricably linked to illiteracy, malnutrition, superstition, 
unemployment and agricultural backwardness: A: health centre is 
foredoomed to failure unless its organisers keep in view the aforesaid 
problems, and draw up a comprehensive scheme:® Fourthly, it is 
not realistic to expect poor villagers to turn to new activities (e.g. 
production of new agricultural commodities or a new fish species) by 
merely advising them to do so. After all, decades of abject poverty 
have instilled in them a deep fear that to try anything new may be 
disastrous. GSK’s leaders, therefore, resolved that they should 
themselves cultivate new varieties of crop or fish in their farm or 
pond, so that the poor villagers would learn from this demonstration, 
get rid of fear, and embark upon hitherto untried activities. Fifthly, 
rural development entails the performance of multifarious jobs. By 
urban standards, persons carrying out these jobs should have some 
formal University degrees. According to GSK leaders, skills required 


5. Bichitra, Bengali Weekly, Dacca, 25 January 1974, p,34; Holiday, 26 
March 1972. e 
6. GSK, Progress Report, June to Novèmber 1972, p. 5. 
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for the-accomplishment of essential rural development tasks can be 
rarely created by University degrees. On the contiary, suitable ‘on- 
the-job training can confer requisite skills on a person even though 
he lacks'such formal qualifications as a University degree. -: Sixthly,. 
it'is not correct to imagine that towndwellers should rush to rural: 
areas, and deliver villagers from misery. A few educated and self- 
sacrificing urbanites have ‘naturally to provide leadership, but it is 
principally the villagers themselves who have to bear the responsibi- 
lity’ for’ rural reconstruction. ` It ‘is, - therefore, essential to’ select 
workers cautiously from villages, and give: them effective ‘training. 
Seventhly, many of the thoughts and actions of the GSK’s leaders 
rèst ‘on the essential idea that the latent capacities of poor illiterate 
villagers—individual and collective—aré tremendoiis, and it is possible 
to rouse these capacities by treating villagers with patience, perse- 
verence, humanity, and, above all, respect. Eighthly, success in this 
grand ‘venture will depend greatly on building up an organization 
that is at once disciplined and demogeratic—undoubtedly a novelty in 
an underdeveloped country. 


- GSK’s experiences attest to the validity of the idea that success 
in efforts towards rural reconstruction is hard to achieve unless 
knowledge obtained from villagers themselves sustains these efforts. 
To cite a case, GSK’s leaders gratefully acknowledge what they 
learnt in the early 1970s from a villager named Gafur. Aged .45, 
Gafur Icoked like a man of 55° on account of chronic poverty, 
malnutrition- and diseases. Five of his eleven children were dead. 
Gafur and his wife suffer from a constant fear that some of the other 
six children- might not survive long. Gafur has no land, no job, 
and' no prospect of ever securing any job. Whenever one of his 
children lives to become eight or nine, a rich villager employs the 
child as a servant or a shepherd. Initially, the child works for food 
only‘; afterwards, the master, if satisfied with his (or her) work, may 
giant-a small monthly salary of ten or twelve takas. The salary is 
so low ‘that it cannot be offered to employ an aged person like Gafur. 
Four of Gafur’s children earn their food by working as domestic 
servants or shepherds ; their salaries enable the parents to subsist in 
tremendous hardship. Promoters of an integrated health-education 
-family planning programme may appropriately request Gafur to 
agree to sterilisation, and advise him to send-his children to a school. 
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But Gafur can turn down such request or advice—legitimately—for 
the sake of sheer physical survival. 


In a different set of circumstances, a village woman can herself 
opt for sterilisation, and face a danger which rural development 
planners cannot forestall unless they decide to learn from the 
experiences of villagers. Sajeda, a mother of two, agreed to 
tubectomy. Some time later, one of her two children died. Her 
husband then made preparations for taking a second wife.” GSK 
was quick to draw the necessary lesson from the examples of Sajeda 
and a few other women. It resolved that tubectomy must not be 
recommended in the case of a mother who did not have, at least, 
three living children. A family planning programme cannot succeed. 
till villagers are reasonably sure about the survival of a minimum 
number of children. This reality is largely overlooked in the 
formulation and implementation of public policies in developing 
countries. 


In a similar way, public policies for assistance to farmers may 
fail because Government employees may ignore the reality of when 
and where they should contact the farmers. When Zafrullah 
complains of a near-total lack of interest or knowledge on the part 
of Government employees on this urgent matter, he recalls an early 
experience. In 1972, when Zafrullah took up residence at Savar in a 
hut, he had no electric fan, because there was no supply of electricity. 
On most of the summer nights he could not sleep on account of 
unbearable heat except for one or two hours at dawn when a cool 
breeze might blow. But even this became impossible, because at 
about 4 a.m. when Zafrullah would try to go to sleep, barghadars in 
nearby farmlands would start their work, and make some noise 
inevitably. Zafrullah became so annoyed that on one occasion he 
asked farmers why they started their work so early in the morning 
and stopped by noon, even though they had before them the entire 
day for work. Farmers gave a reply that put Zafrullah to shame, 


7. Gita Chakrabarty, ‘Role of Women in Family Planning in Bangladesh’, 
Cyclostyled, paper presented at a Seminar sponsored by the Bangladesh 
Economic Association, May 1976, p. 2. Gita happens to be one of the 
most experienced and skillful paramedics at GSK. 
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but asense of enlightenment’ far outweighed the sense.of shame. 
Farmers began their reply by asking Zafrullah whether he had ever 
tried to turn the earth at 12 noon. Zafrullah said he had not. 
Farmers then observed that by 12 noon heat became so oppressive 
and the condition of the earth became so difficult that nobody 
could carry on work for more than an hour or two. If they 
commenced at 4 a.m., they could finish their work before facing an 
intolerable situation at noon. To an Uliterate villager this is an 
obvious truth ; to an urban-educated rural development planner this 
may ‘be an extraordinary information. This is just an example to 
warn a towndweller against numerous errors he may slip into if he 
jumps into rural development work without first acquiring necessary 
knowledge from a close observation of how villagers work, and from 
elaborate discussions with them. Such errors are frequently notice- 
able in the functioning of Government agencies. ' Employees in the 
Government’s Agriculture. Department, for example, may fix up 
their working hours without bothering to find out whether these 
hours suit the farmers even for consultations. Consequently, these 
employees may fail to exert necessary influence upon farmers and to, 
guide them towards an improvement of living conditions. A Govern- 
ment employee may consider it all right to work from 10 a.m. to 
5 p.m. It will be mid-day when this employee can go to the field 
and talk to farmers. At that moment the farmer is about to finish 
his work, and he is tired ; neither physically nor mentally he is then 
fit to discuss the feasibility of improving techniques of production or 
of cultivating more profitable commodities. Nevertheless, barring 
exceptions, a Government employee aims not at fulfilling his duties 
but at merely complying with his duty hours. Normally, he does 
not pause to consider whether his tıme schedule is relevant to the 
duties he has to perform, and whether he has succeeded in inspiring 
even one farmer with new ideas. He is confident of preserving his 
job even if he does not care to remember that he can do his duties 
only if he meets the farmer at the time he commences his work, or 
late in the afternoon when he is refreshed by rest following the con- 
clusion of the day’s work and a meal GSK. has adopted a realistic 
—even though difficult—timetable. Its employees (viz. those engaged 
in agricultural work) are to.work strictly in accordance with the con- 
venience of farmers—they meet farmers in the early morning or late 
afternoon. 
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- As in the case of agricultural activities, soin the case. of ‘health 
programmes, the timetable of Government agencies does not suit 
villagers, and the work of these agencies tends.to go waste. Generally, 
when, for instance, ‘a Government- agency sets up a family planning 
office in a village, its employees forget that unconventional ideas on 
family planning may fail to strike roots without long discussions, 
and the men of a village cannot abandon their work in fields to come 
to the office for such discussions. The village woman, again, has to 
perform numerous tasks in course of a day. Right from early morni- 
ing she remains so busy with preparing meals, carrying out the orders 
of the husband and his parents, taking care of children and tending 
cows/goats/hens, etc, that normally she can have little spare time to 
come to a Government office between 10 a.m. and 5 p.m. in order to 
receive even elementary instructions on family -planning. GSK 
approached this task in an innovative way. ‘Initially, its health 
workers visited villagers in the mornings and evenings, and ‘held 
extensive discussions with villagers. This enabled them to realise 
that in order to succeed in a family planning programme, they must 
not wait for villagers to turn up at a medical centre. On the con- 
trary, the workers themselves must visit village homes ia the morning,- 
sit in the verandah, the courtyard or a room, try to talk to women 
snatching a few minutes from her duties, build personal friendship by. 
informal discussions at short intervals, and then persuade women to 
adopt family planning. 

Despite such deepseated social consciousness, however, the GSK’s 
leaders could not always overcome the inhibitions of formal urban 
education. That is why, in the beginning, they sometimes failed to 
devise’ measures (e. g. in regard to health insurance) which reflected 
a comprehension of class disparities in rural areas. During the first 
few years the GSK’s health insurance scheme levied a subscription 
of 2 Takas per family per month.® Experiences through four years 
taught the GSK that it was easy for the rural rich and the middle 
class to pay this subscription, but not for the poor and the landless. 
In 1977, the health insurance scheme was thoroughly altered: the rich 


8, GSK, Progress kapori. June to November 1972, p.3; i oes Report, 
December 1972—June 1973, p. 2 
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families. were to pay 5 Takas, the middle class.2 Takas. and the poor 
only fifty Paisa.” Moreover, if necessary, the poor would be exempted: 
from making any payment. When an organization acknowledges and 
corrects a mistake, it demonstrates vitality and dynamism. The GSK’ 
has amply demonstrated these qualities. 


~ 


The ignorance bred by conventional urban education, and the 
resultant mistakes, can have awkward manifestations—for instance 
in the use of years/months/dates in accordance with the European. 
Calendar. At the outset the GSK.stuck to the European calendar’ 
forgetting zhe elementary fact that villagers were familiar with only 
the . Bengali calendar. The GSK’s workers faced tremendous diffi- 
culties in communicating with villagers especially on such subjects 
as family -planning. In 1974, the GSK corrected its mistake, and 
switched over to the Bengali ‘Calendar in all its dealings with 
villagers. Po ee 2 

In “the field of education, too, `as in that of health, the GSK. 
demonstrated ‘its organisational strength by preparing and revising its 
programmes in.the light of its wn experiences and of the assessments 
by villagers. In 1972, a scheme of nonformal adult education was 
launched by the GSK. Adult males were to be taught in the even- ` 
ing, adult females in the afternoon. An eligible villager was 
appointed as the teacher. But it became evident soon that the men 
attended classes only when Zafrullah was to come for inspection. 
They did so on account of the fear that Zafrullah might dismiss the 
teacher in case he found the majority of students to be absent, and a 
fellow-villager would lose an opportunity to earn. In course of’ 
discussions men observed frankly that for them this education was 
totally useless because it could not enable them to raise their’ 
incomes. “They had already spent the larger part of their life, and it- 
was inconceivable, they added, that’ nonformal education could ` 


. 9.. GSK, Progress Report, December 1977,.pp 9-10. 


10. GSK, Progress Report, April 1975, p.6. It may be noted here that the 
Bengali Year 1387 corresponds to April 1980—April 1981. The months 
in the Bengali year are: Boisakh, Joistha, Ashar, Shravan, Bhadra, 

* Ashwin,. Kartik, Agrohayan, Paus, Magh, Falgun and Chaitra: 1 
Boisakh 1387 is 14 April 1980. 
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extend to them any tangible benefit. The aged men advised the 
GSK to concentrate on educating children who had hopefully a long 
life before them, and could expect to secure economic opportunities 
by means of education. : 


The GSK, true to its dynamism and flexibility, used the aforesaid 
experience to revise its educational programme, and turn to the 
education of children. Incidentally, it may be mentioned that it is 
nearly impossible for a Government (or a semi-Government) agency 
to revise a programme in operation within a short period of time. 
Normally, after a Government agency comesinto existence, the preser- 
vation of the jobs of its employees becomes the major concern ; the 
question of whether the agency can perform the tasks for which it 
was created may become irrelevant. The GSK, however, changed its 
educational programme within a short period of time (viz. two years), 
and made it conform to social realities. At the outset, GSK’s 
workers held extensive discussions with villagers, and ascertained 
from them the principal problems of children’s education. These 
workers collected data from twelve Government primary schools as 
also from house-to-house survey in neighbouring villages.** It was 
revealed that 70% of eligible children got themselves admitted in 
classes I and II of the Government schools at villages. But only 
33% of these entrants survived in Class-III, 13% continuing in 
Class-V. Those in Class-V belonged to well-to-do families. To an 
overwhelining majority of village families—which have little or no 
land, or are totally destitute—the timetable or work-style of Govern- 
ment schools are utterly unsuitable. Some families cannot afford to 
send children to a school because the survival of parents depends 
largely on the earnings of children employed as domestic servants or 
shepherds) Even-those poor families which succeed in sending one 
or two children to a school find it nearly impossible to comply with 
the rigid timetable of Government schools. For instance, on the 
days of hat (viz. weekly or bi-weekly markets serving a number of 
villages) or in the harvesting season, children must work by the side 
of adults in the family. In the rainy season, again, a school may be 


11.. Gonoshasthya (GSK’s weekly wall paper in Bengali), 8 Joistha 1386 (viz. 
23 May 1979). 
2 
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simply inaccessible on many days. - Moreover, the; Government 
schools: function in such a style that students from poor families 
suffer from mental and/or D>hysical torture in various ways.. Not 
only the well-off students bat also teachers in Government schools 
ridicule and/or persecute the poor students for their failure to attend 
classes regularly ‘and wear ‘clean dress. ‘Poor students do not have 
an environment at- home which is congenial to studies ; they have 
frequently to come to the'szhool without ‘taking food ; their perfor- 
mance in ‘the classroom, therefore; is shoddy, and it draws contempt 
and beating. In order to cope with this situation, the GSK’s school, 
called Gonopathshala,- hás‘ devised. a timetable and -a work-style 
which are normally beyond tie imagination of authorities in Govern- 
ment-schools. Gonopathshela is a unique school where the autho- 
rities. admit’ only’ the children of villagers who are landless or 
marginal farmers, or totally destitute.** Children-do ‘not have to 
ab fees ; ; they get free books, papers, pencils, etc. and one square 
meal. --Dress does not preset any problem ; many -students come to 
the: hook without covering the upper parts of the body, and there is 
no chance of ‘anybody laughing at them. Moreover, those who 
attend classees regularly receive such a training that they try to 
impart elementary instructions in the evening to those children in 
their villages who cannot zome to Gonopathshala on account of 
severe economic disabilities. - 


: . The stereotyped notion that teachers can perform their duties 
simply by confining themselves to schools cannot cope with the 
complex, realities of village life. There are diverse social circum- 
stances which can compel a regular student to become an irregular 
student. Unless teachers visit. the home of this student and make 
elaborate inquiries, they cannot ascertain and remove the causes of 
irregularity. This is an important and difficult responsibility of -a 
teacher associated with an educational programme that is a 
component of an integrated rural development scheme. In this 
connection one should cite the case of Allal, a regular student of 
Gonopathshala, Allal’s parents reside in a mud hut on the land. 
owned by, and adjacent to the hut of, Allal’s mother’s father. Allal’s 


-- 12. Women and Education, Decca, Women for Women Research’ and Study 
Group, 1978, p. 167. 
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parents are quite intelligent... But the father does not want to -do 
any work. He (like many other males in the village) occasionally 
engages himself as a daily-wage-earning labourer and gambles away 
his wage. The family somehow lives, because Allal’s grand-father is 
always ready to help, and Allal joins his mother in keeping a cow 
and goats. Aulad, a boy of Allal’s age (viz. 10-12 years), belongs to 
a wealthy family in the same village. Aulad’s father owns huge 
landed property and a heavy truck. Although Aulad has no interest 
in studies, his name is there on the rolls of a Government primary 
school. Rich persons in a village always try.to recruit poor boys 
like Allal as a domestic servant, a shepherd, or a co-criminal. The 
rich never want boys like Allal to acquire education and move beyond 
the control of the rich. Again, a boy like Aulad always intends to 
keep a boy like Allal under his influence, and use Allal as a 
companion in playing games or watching movies. The poor boysin a 
village--even those who have to earn their bread by working as domestic 
servants or shepherds—remain easy preys for well-off boys who 
tempt the poor with the opportunity to play (carom or football, e.g.) 
or to watch pictures without any expenditure. In accordance with 
the training at Gonopathshala, Allal set up a learners’ group in his 
village, consisting of poor boys compelled to work throughout the 
day as servants or shepherds, who took lessons from Allal in the 
evening. Aulad lured the group away from Allal’s evening class 
with the promise of diverse sports instruments in a club to be set up 
in his house. The very word ‘club’ exerts an extraordinary influence 
upon the deprived rural children. When the learners’ group deserted 
Allal for the sake of an as-yet-invisible club, he felt lonely, especially 
during the time he set apart for his mini-school. In-order to enjoy 
the company of his old friends, and the facilities of the club-to-be, 
Allal, too, joined Aulad. One day, Allal absented himself from 
Gonopathshala because he accompanied Aulad to a cinema show ; 
Aulad, of course, met the expenses. This was disclosed at a monthly 
méeting of Gonopathshala students—in these meetings everyone 
frankly and elaborately discusses problems affecting oneself as well 
as others, which is rather inconceivable in conventional schools run 
by the Government. Shobha Nurunnahar, who is in charge of 
Gonopathshala, advised Allal to avoid Aulad’s company. When 
Aulad heard of it, he had the guts to observe that he would 
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take necessary actions against Shobha.. Afterwards, Shobha went 
‘to Taksur (Allal’s village), met Allal’s’‘mother, and had a long 
‘discussion. with her. Shobha -warned her that unless Allal ceased 
to mix with Aulad, Allal might totally degenerate. Shobha 
then took Allal ‘to’ some of.the houses of neighbours in order 
to verify whether Allal was -carrying out the Gonopathshala’s 
instructions, e.g. advising neighbours on health care or teaching the 
alphabet. In this. way Gonopathshala teachers visit not. merely 
Taksur but other villages at least once a week in order to make on- 
the-spot investigations of whether their students are moving in the 
right direction, and how to correct lapses or deviations. Such 
patterns of thought and action make Gonopathshala, and the GSK 
as a whole, an exceptional organization. 


~ 


at 


- So far-our discussion has revolved round two distinctive features 
of the GSK. One, its leaders try to learn from villagers the best way 
.to improve'their lot. Two, these leaders rely on their experiences to 
discover mistakes, coma them, and. revise programmes to 
correct ques mistakes. ~ 


_ We ‘may now refer to the third distinctive-feature of the GSK, 
viz. the adoption by its leaders of an integrated scheme from the 
beginning. The phrase ‘integrated scheme’ is so much in use these 
days in newspapers, official documents and research papers as to 
make us forget that in most cases Governmental and voluntary 
agencies engaged in rural development fail to start with integrated 
schemes. -Consequently, an agency concerned with agricultural 
development may discover after some time that without a health 
programme. the agricultural programme is not likely to succeed ; this 
was: apparent, for instance, from the experiences of the Comprehen- 
sive Area Development Corporation set up by the Government: of 
West Bengal (India) in the middle 1970s.** Similarly, when a 
voluntary agency begins a health scheme, it soon realises that there 
cannot be any permanent improvement_of health without develop- 
mental activities in agriculture and education. The GSK adopted an 
integrated scheme right at the start, although paucity of funds stood 
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in the way of initiating all the programmes on an adequate scale at 
the same moment. In accordance with its scientific approach, the 
GSK began with a thorough survey of two Unions—Dhamsona and 
Pathalia—in the Savar Thana. In October 1972, its workers moved 
from house to house, and collected a variety of data from 4,536 
families.** Some of the data thrown up by the survey were alarming 
indeed, but they also offered effective guidance to planners. Take, 
for instance, the literacy figures: 78% of men and 92% of women 
did not know how to read or write. Only 10% of villagers read up 
to Class-V at some stage of their life, and they included some study- 
ing in Class I-V at the time of the survey ; of this negligible number 
of persons, 80% lacked the capacity for rudimentary reading, and 
only 50% could somehow write their names. True literacy could be 
claimed by only 4°98% of the villagers. If to these we add such 
other data as that 44% of the women were married, and 87% of 
them had the capacity to bear children—it would appear that without 
a minimum of education for women, no scheme (far less an 
integrated scheme) could succeed. Yet, when GSK. arranged womens’ 
education, it became evident that even womens’ education depended 
for its success on an integrated scheme. Women showed scant 
enthusiasm for elementary literacy. The bitter experiences of 
December 1972 on this matter prompted the GSK to revise its 
programme, and add lessons in sewing for women. When sewing 
lessons enabled the women to earn a small sum, a large number of 
women got interested in sewing and literacy classes. The number 
was so large that the GSK. had to refuse admission to many of them. 
It was difficult to attract poor villagers to a new activity which 
promised tangible rewards in the distant future. Once villagers 
became aware of immediate rweards, however, they might rush to 
participate in a new programme. The GSK did not consider it an 
unnatural or unfair response on the part of villagers. 


A health or family planning programme cannot make much head- 
way among villagers unless they have a minimum of literacy and 
general knowledge. In poor countries like Bangladesh (or India) it 
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-is beyond the capacity of the Government.to distribute free medicines 

to. all needy patients. Most of the curative medicines are so costly 
‘that. in a country like Bangladesh it is necessary to lay greater 
-emphasis on a programme of preventive medicines than on that of 
‘curative medicines.*® The success of a preventive programme 
depends much on the prevalence of a'minimum of general knowledge 
and literacy—this dependence is less in. the .case.of a curative 
programme. At the same time, it is difficult to make.villagers realise 
the importance of a preventive programme in isolation from the 
-curative programme. Soon after thé commencement of GSK’s 
operations, a_two-years-old boy, struck by typhoid, came to the 
Savar hospital. The boy came too late; and the curative measures 
failed. The boy diéd. But the fact that the GSK sincerely tried 
curative measures could impress villagers accompanying the patient. 
“GSK’s doctors could then persuasively tell the father of the boy that 
an anti-typhoid injection, which should have been given much 
earlier, would have saved the boy.*” This exercise is persuasion may 
seem to be irrelevant to an educated towndweller, but it is essential 
for a poor, illiterate villager, who cannot easily fathom the. signi- 
ficance of preventive medicines—which are applied ji no signs of 
a disease are visible. 


In order to succeed-in a poor country; a health scheme requires 
not merely a proper admixture of preventive and curative pro- 
grammes, it also requires an appropriate combination of paramedics 
and doctors (with such University degrees as the M.B.B.S.). Very 
few doctors are ready to live in- villages, but their knowledge about 
the prevention and cure of diseases is indispensable. -A part of this 
knowledge, transmitted to paramedics living in villages, can subs- 
tantially benefit the rural poor.** This can mitigate the imbalance 
in health care in many underdeveloped countries (like Bangladesh) 
where the Government spends much less on the overwhelming 
majority-of its poor citizens living in villages, than on a tiny minority 
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of relatively well-off citizens residing in towns.*?. The. GSK has 
adopted a pioneering role on this matter by employing doctors and 
paramedics in a complementary fashion. Other organizations— 
notably Government agencies—have to employ this technique on a 
large scale in order to remove the aforesaid imbalance in health care. 
It is not, however, easy to change the policy or work-style of Govern- 
ment agencies. The basic assumption behind the Bangladesh Govern- 
ment’s health policy is that the larger the number of medical 
graduates produced by Universities, the greater is the possibility of 
‘qualified doctors (with M.B.B.S. degrees) moving to villages. This 
assumption is thoroughly unrealistic. A rise in the number of 
medical graduates will only ensure a larger supply of doctors to the 
towns, -and a bigger outflow to foreign countries promising much 
higher incomes than at home. When, again, one tries to survey the 
work done by doctors at the Government’s rural health centres, the 
experience may be shattering. A visit to one such centre in October 
1975 revealed the following data (which were not exceptional). Of 
the 15 rooms at the centre, 2 were occupied by the subdivisional 
medical officers. There were six beds for in-patients—all vacant— 
because the centre never admitted patients. Of the 7 doctors (inclu- 
ding 3 ladies) posted at the centre by the Government, only one 
woman doctor was present at 10-30 a.m. Patients—14 in number— 
were waiting. The patients—and even the gatekeeper—were firmly of 
the view that the Government must have posted only two doctors at 
the centre, for, never had they seen more than two doctors turning 
up on any day.*° The syllabus for undergraduate medical students, 
again, is not consistent with the requirements of the country, especi- 
ally of the villages in Bangladesh. One instance: the syllabus lays 
much more stress on coronary diseases than on cholera or dysentery ; 
in a rich country like the United States, coronary diseases may claim 
the largest number of deaths, but in Bangladesh cholera/dysentery 
are the biggest killer.** In such a situation it is an exceptional 
organization like the GSK which has to come forward, prepare a 
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relevant medical curriculum, and train paramedics.?2 A few 
doctors (who can rise above the temptations of urban living) train a 
-large number of paramedics at the GSK, and supervise their work, 
whereas paramedics go on working i in villages. 


This essay has noted in the beginning that GSK’s leaders aim at 
social transformation. Therefore, they try to pay the maximum of 
attention to the most exploited section of rural society, viz. the 
women. An important component of the GSK’s health and family 
planning programme is the promotion of self-confidence among 
women and thus making an effective contribution, in the long run, to 
their emancipation. Family planning is an effective means to freedom 
from exploitation for the village woman who is poor, illiterate, sick 
and. persecuted.** Village women are far more interested in family 
planning than men, and this demonstrates the womens’ groping for 
freedom from exploitation.** Women paramedics are, undoubtedly, 
more suitable than male paramedics for work among village women, 
especially when a paramedic has to engage in intimate and frank 
discussions about complex female diseases. Moreover, a woman 
paramedic at work in villages becomes a shining symbol of social 
transformation. In a situation where most village women suffer 
constantly from crippling panic born of general social backwardness 
and physical/mental torture at home, female paramedics can beckon 
emancipation and rouse confidence among the downtrodden women. 
The GSK started simultaneously the training of male and female 
paramedics, and the first batch of trainess consisted of 8 males and 
7 females.*5 Afterwards, the number of female paramedics rose 
and, on 14 April 1975, for instance, the GSK had on its staff 31 
paramedics, 9 of them men and 22 women.?® Cycling is essential 
for work in village. It is, however, an extraordinarily difficult task 
to legitimise and establish women paramedics on cycles in Bangladesh 
villages where superstitions dominate social life. At the initial stage, 
GSK’s lady paramedics had to endure filthy abuses, scolding and 
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humiliation, especially on account of instigation by Matbars 
(traditional village chiefs) and Mullahs (Islamic religious leaders). 
Occasionally, they were even threatened with beating, and driven;out 
of some homes and villages.” Nevertheless, superstition suffered, 
at least, a limited defeat in the face of the courage, firmness and 
social consciousness of the GSK’s workers. It is fascinating to 
recall. the experiences of some of these workers. A male worker of 
GSK ‘asked one .village Mullah, who recently took his mother to 
Dacca for an eye operation, how he and his mother travelled. The 
Mullah replied that they had to travel by bus. The GSK worker then 
reminded him that Islamic injunctions forbade close physical contacts 
between women and male strangers, and that the Mullah’s mother was 
unavoidably guilty of such contacts in a crowded Dacca-bound bus. 
In contrast, the GSK worker stressed, a female paramedic can easily 
avoid physical contacts with men when she rides a cycle. The 
Mullah had started in his village an agitation against the use of 
cycles by lady paramedics ; after listening to the aforesaid comments 
by a GSK worker, the Mullah withdrew the agitation.*® In course 
of a few years at most of the villages the GSK’s female paramedic 
became a friend, adviser, and physician to men and women of 
different ages. ` A villager, meeting a lady paramedic on the road, 
would usually invite her to the house and request her to eat some- 
thing, whereas the lady paramedic would ask intimate questions 
about’ the villagers’ children.*® (This author himsélf witnessed 
this in May 1979 when he accompanied the GSK’s paramedics 
to a number of villages.) Regular personal contacts over a few 
years—and the sincerity of GSK’s workers—have forged strong 
bonds of trust with villagers. Without such trust—which Government 
agencies- seldom aspire after—it is difficult to succeed i in the task of 
rural reconstruction. 


In this context one can cite the case of Salma, a lady paramedic 
at GSK. This will illustrate how cautiously and sympathetically a 
GSK. worker proceeds in a village, and how, slowly but surely, the 
worker has to win the trust and love of villagers. During the first 
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three months Salma confined herself to meeting people: in their 
homes, and: engaging in genere! conversations. In this’ way acquain-: 
tance matured into’ friendship, and trust came to adorn friendship: 
Of. course, by means of these conversations, Salma subtly. promoted 
such important ideas. as that of preventive medicine, . Afterwards, 
some villagers themselves proposed that they could try immunisation 
measures against diseases like cholera. or typhoid. Once Salma. 
received this signal,.she'immeciately plunged into an active campaign 
for- preventive- medicine. ‘Mzanwhile, an occurrence substantially 
enhanced the villagers’ respect for Salma. A very old woman beggar, 
lying helplessly on the verandah of a house, attracted Salma’s 
attention. The beggar had no relative, her eyesight was terribly bad. 
She was suffering from a gangrene in one leg. This was evidently 
caused by her defective eyesight ; she was kicked at by a cow whom, 
she had not -seen when walking on thé road. Salma proposed to 
treat -her. -The -beggar was-sick of life, and she objected. When 
Salma- became insistent, the old woman violently pulled Salma’s hair. 
and dress. “But Salma could not be put off. Salma requested 
neighbours to- provide some food to .the sick woman, and, with. 
extraordinary patience and sympathy, she applied medicines to the 
gangrene, regularly, for about a month. The beggar recovered. 
Villagers were overwhelmed by Saima’s propensity to nurse in a self- 
less manner. Salma, again, exercised, great caution in applying such 
vaccines as the DPT (viz. for immunity against diptheria, whooping 
cough and tetanus), and that, too, enhanced the-villagers’ respect for 
her. - DPT invariably causes fever to children. Salma, therefore, 
made it a point to visit a child who had been given: DPT on the- 
previous day, She would inquire about the child, and reassure the 
mother that she had nothing to fear. This—and- not lectures or 
advice—was the best way to remove superstition and fear about 
vaccines, etc. from the minds of villagers. Employees at the 
Government health offices do not perform their duties—barring 
exceptions—in the way Salma does. Employees of voluntary agencies, 
too, are not always as cautious or generous as Salma. But then 
villagers will not be -able to repose trust in the health workers or in 
preventive medicines unless the Workers command a. minimum of 
alertness and kindness. 
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The winning of such trust becomes immensely difficult for GSK’s 
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workers, especially at the commencement of their activities, because 
of the longterm plan of their organization, which uses the health 
programme as a way to make the poor villagers self-reliant.2° The 
GSK tries by this programme to inculcate among villagers those 
habits which will enable them—despite chronic poverty—to depend 
on themselves for the prevention and care of some diseases. To take 
a leading instance, the salt-molass-sherbet (drink) is an effective anti- 
dote to diarrhoea at the early stage—the rural poor (excepting the 
totally destitute) can easily prepare and use this as medicine, But, 
initially, the recommendation of such a medicine by a health worker 
can, for various reasons, cause distrust towards the worker. Profes- 
sional doctors, who may or may not have a proper medical degree or 
diploma, and who set up their chambers in the bazars of rural areas, 
have long been treating even simple cases of diarrhoea with costly 
injections and tablets. In this way they have been cheating villagers, 
and some of them have been piling up substantial incomes. The rich 
and middle-class villagers can easily afford this treatment—but the 
poor cannot. This itself may be a reason-why the rural poor consi- 
der expensive treatment to be the proper treatment. When, there- 
fore, a GSK worker recommends an easily available commodity 
instead of an expensive medicine—e.g. the use of certain vegetables 
that can easily grow in the homestead in place of vitamin tablets— 
he may rouse the suspicions of poor illiterate villagers. They begin 
to ponder, and sometimes verbally protest, that possibly the worker- 
himself uses the costly medicines earmarked by GSK for villagers, or 
that the worker is corrupt and he sells the expensive medicines 
secretly. At the root of this suspicion is the well-known practice 
in Government hospitals. It is common knowledge’ that workers 
in Government hospitals unlawfully sell a large -proportion of 
medicines meant for free distribution among patients. Sometimes, 
again, the natural ignorance among villagers may heighten 
suspicion towards a health worker offering novel (though extremely 
valuable) advice. For instance, when a GSK. paramedic informs 
poor patients that for economic as also medical reasons they 
should prefer the mother’s milk or the rice powder drink to 
the tinned baby food available in the market (including those 
produced by famous multinational corporations), he cannot make 
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the villagers understand that latest medical researches support his 
recommendation. "The use of the tinned. baby food is harmful, 
because ‘the, villager does not know the proper propostions of water 
and powdered milk to be mixed together.* Moreover, the illiterate 
Villager yields to the fashion prevalent among upper class villagers, 
and uses the bottle and the nipple for feeding powdered milk. It is 
not easy to make him appreciate the facts that it is much better to 
use jhinuk-bati (traditional metal vessels, one small and oyster-shaped 
and the othér a bowl), which are safe because they are easy to clean. 
In contrast, it is difficult to keep the bottle and the nipple ‘always 
clean, and, therefore, their use in a poor villager’s house can infect 
the child with a number of diseases. But the professional village 
doctors.recommend the use of tinned baby food and the bottle with 
a nipple, the upper class villagers accept this recommendation, and 
their children are quite healthy. The poor villagers, therefore, find 
it éxtremely difficult to realise that what is good for the rich is not 
good for them, and they suspect, at any rate, initially, the Honesty 
as well as the competence of GSK workers. . 


-" But the sort of training workers receive at GSK. enables them to 
pine with situations caused by these suspicions. One fundamental 
tenet -of this training is that health depends on nutrition, and 
poverty -işs an enemy of nutrition. A scheme to improve health 
without -an attendant scheme to remove or reduce poverty is 
unrealistic. Training at GSK thus takes medical education beyond 
the ‘narrow confines of the medical sciences, and links it up with 
the social sciences. The GSK prepares its paramedics’ curriculum 
on the basis of such essential tenets to which official organizations 
do not pay much attention. This curriculum makes paramedics 
fully’ aware of the causes of poverty and of the diverse ways in 
which the rich exploit the poor. The bazar doctors, for instance, 
exploit the rural poor in a terrible way. These doctors have reduced 
many small farmers to landlessness, and many landless farmers to 
destitution. The rich farmers—who are the allies of bazar doctors 
—take advantage of financial difficulties caused by diseases to the 
poor farmars, and dispossess the poor of their lands. Nearly every 
village offers examples -of persons yielding to pressure by bazar 
doctors, and being compelled to sell off, gradually, the hens, goats, 
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cows, and at last even the land in order to defray the expenses of 
medical treatment. Much of this distress could have been avoided 
if the village doctors had been a little selfless, and, in the initial 
stages of illness, had advised the poor villagers to use those easily 
available and inexpensive medicines (and food) which GSK workers 
do. These workers have been trained to Jook upon the campaign 
for good health as just a component of the much larger campaign 
against exploitation in society. Their social consciousness enables 
them to combat patiently the villagers’ doubts about their unorthodox 
treatment, persist in their duties, and win over the villagers. Success 
arrives —even if a little late. 


But failures—sometimes disasters—may accompany successes. An 
illustration of failure may underline how difficult it is in the present 
social circumstances to counteract the exploitation of the poor by the 
rural rich. Abbas is the son of a poor farmer. The GSK, in accor- 
dance with its agricultural programme, has loaned a goat to Abbas’s 
father. Previously, Abbas, aged 12, used to go to Gonopathshala. 
Afterwards, he became too inattentive and disobedient ; he ceased 
to be a student of Gonopathshala. Shamsun, a cousin of Abbas, 
was a regular student of Gonopathshala. Abbas once fell from a tree 
and badly injured one hand. Shamsun reminded Abbas and his 
parents that at GSK they could get the necessary treatment on pay- 
ment of only 50 Paisa. But there was Nur, the son of a well-off 
villager, who would not let slip this opportunity to exploit a poor 
family, or, at least, to make the family more dependent than previ- 
ously on Nur and his father. If the family could be induced to 
spend a lot on Abbas’s treatment, his father might be compelled 
to sell off a portion of his land to Nur’s father. In the pást, 
for instance, Shamsun’s father had been bluffed by Nur into selling 
a part of his land to Nur’s father. Nur held out the allurement 
of a job in Saudi Arabia which would enable Shamsun’s father’ 
to amass money within a short period of time. Nur asked for 
some payment to make necessary arrangements. A gardener 
in a Government park, Shamsun’s father could procure this addi- 
tional sum only by selling. land ; Nur’s father grabbed that land. 
But the trip to Saudi Arabia did not materialise. “Nur ‘furnished 
various alibis for the failure to carry out his promise. Abbas’s 
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father, was aware of this incident, and yet, ‘instead of listening to 
Shamsun’s advice that Abbas. should be taken to GSK for the treat- 
ment of his hand injury, Abbas’s father-accepted what Nur said. “To 
some extent, surely, Nur could play upon the nervousness of Abbas’s 
father. Nur recommended that Abbas must go to a big Government 
hospital in Dacca. Nur pleaded—with plain lies=-that treatment at 
GSK would be costly and fruitless. The bus to Dacca stops right in 
front of the gate of GSK’s main hospital. Abbas boarded the bus 
from there, and went to a Govérnment hospital in Dacca. - Transport 
to Dacca and back, food in Dacta, and medicines cost 60 Takas—at 
GSK the total expenditure would have been a mere 50 paisa. In this 
way the rural poor sometimes become the victims of exploitative 
machinations by the well-to- -do, and cause oa mental anguish to 
GSK’s workers, 
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. - Such failures apart, conspiracies by the rural rich may sometimes 
lead to a disaster for GSK—as on 18 November 1976. On that day, 
Nizam, the paramedic-in-charge of GSK’s newly established subcentre 
in the Shimulia Union, was killed in the most brutal way (viz. by 
cutting the throat partially). Afterwards, the body and the head 
were separated. The body was put into a gunny bag and dumped 
into a derelict pond. An inquiry into the causes of Nizam’s murder 
would reveal one principal hindrance to the achievement of. self- 
reliance by the rural poor in Bangladesh.” The hindrancé arises 
out of the tremendous power wielded by the rural rich consisting of, 
say, wealthy landholders, physicians,-shopkeepers, Union Parishad 
Chairman/Member, who again, have Jong-lasting connections and 
alliances with Government officials (high-middle-low-ranking), law- 
yers; judges, and powerful politicians in the country’s capital.§® 
These alliances—sustained by birth/marriage/bribe/gifts—enable the 
rural rich to safeguard narrow self-interest even by committing 
crimes and getting away. Nizam’s murder is one such crime. Nizam 
was slaughtered in his own locelity, his home village being very near 
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Shimulia. His former classmate at the Shimulia School, Sona Mia, 
was the principal murderer. ®¢ 


There are some wealthy persons in Shimulia, who, in collusion 
with Government officials (e.g. the police, the Tahsildar, etc.), engage 
in a variety of unlawful activities to earn handsome amounts—for 
instance, by misappropriation of Government-owned lands and 
houses previously deserted by members of the minority community 
since 1947-48, international smuggling, and the murder of those who 
come in the way of such illegal activities. The plot of land that the 
S.D.O. (Subdivisional Officer) gave GSK for its Shimulia subcentre 
happened to be a Government plot of the aforesaid type. This 
obviously irritated the rich criminals of Shimulia. To them, GSK 
was a usurper of the land that slipped off their illegal possession. 
On their prompting, expectedly, the local Tahsildar harassed GSK. 
employees on tracing Government files and furnishing the Mouja 
Number (viz. the number on appropriate land records register of the 
Government). When the SDO learnt it, he became annoyed, and 
ordered the Tahsildar’s transfer. But the Tahsildar was an ally of 
the wealthy in Shimulia, whereas the SDO was not. Influential 
persons in Dacca, therefore, came to the rescue of the Tahsildar. 
After some time, the SDO was transferred. The Tahsildar stayed 
on.®5 


The establishment of a GSK subcentre at Shimulia led to an 
appreciable fall in the practice of Indu, the only doctor in the area 
with a formal qualification (viz. the L.M.F. diploma). Thus, 
inevitably, Nizam, the paramedic-in-charge at the Shimulia subcentre, 
incurred the hostility of Indu and other village doctors (viz. quacks 
lacking any formal qualification). It is not merely the drop 
in practice, however, that made a person like Indu resentful towards 
Nizam. Even before the Shimulia subcentre came into existence, 
Nizam had worked in the locality as a GSK paramedic. At that 
time Nizam discovered the modality of large-scale pilferage of 
medicines from Government health centres. Whenever someone 
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went- to a private shop to buy drugs, the shopkeeper took down his: 
personal data, viz. name, age, address, etc. ‘The shopkéeper thus had 
a. long. list, of villagers which. he passed on to the employees of a 
Government „health centre. The list enabled Government employees 
to maintain a fake record of disbursement of free medicines. In 
actuality, a large quantity of these medicines found their way into 
the hands of the private. shopkeeper, who, in ‘turn, distributed them 
among local. professional docters, including Indu. The shopkeepers 
and the doctors had thus the opportunity to procure medicines at 
highly reduced rates by giving Government employees a share of the 
resultant booty.2® Indu and ^is accomplices became fearful that by. 
using GSK’s influence Nizam. might eventually stop this easy and 
corrupt way of lining their pockets. Indu could think of drastic 
steps to counteract this potent.al threat from Nizam, because a large 
medical practice endowed Indu not only with wealth but also consi- 
derable -political influence. Sor, he is a vote bank, and Union 
Parishad Chairman Ahmed Al. and Union Parishad Member Momtaz 
are dependent on Indu. Union Parishad elections were ‘drawing 
near when Nizam’s murder teok place. Indu’s enemy was also the 
enemy of Ahmed and Momtaz. If Indu’s services were to be requi- 
sitioned in elections, his professional interests had to be safeguarded 
—even by murdering someone if necessary, for, Ahmed and Momtaz 
were habituated to plotting and/or committing murders. The best 
way to win over Indu before e.ections was to manipulate the murder 
of Nizam so that the GSK scbcentre ceased to be a threat to Indu’s 
professional career. On his-part, Indu, too, promised a reward of 
seven thousand rupees to the murderer.*” 


Sona Mia, the principal murderer of Nizam, happened to be 
Ahmed’s bodyguard. It was easy for Ahmed to use money and get 
a man murdered, protect the murderer from arrest, or secure the 
release of the accused, after ar-est. In September 1975, for instance, 
Shankar (who subsequently became a -co-murderer of Nizam) and 
Ahmed himself were the accused in a case concerning the murder of 
four persons. But both of them purchased freedom by bribes 
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Which prompted even Government officials to ténder false- evidence; *% 
Arrest warrants were issued against Ahmed, Sona and others following 
Nizam’s murder. Strenuous efforts by GSK. authorities led to the arrest: 
of Shankar (mentioned above) and Rajab Ali, the guard at GSK’s 
Shimulia subcentre. But. Ahmed and Sona could not be’ traced— 
this was at least the police report. “The police acted - quite consis- 
tently with their past practices reflecting an alliance with the crimi- 
nals in Shimulia. That is whi villagers could frequently ‘see Ahmed 
and Sona participating actively in election campaigns (the; elections. 
being due on 22 January 1977), but the police miraculously failed -tọ 
search out Ahmed and Sona,®* Ahmed won the elections.*° It is 
significant to note that. inside the court and outside, Ahmed enjoyed 
thé support of such persons as an eminent lawyer who depended on 
Ahmed when he became a candidate for election to ‘the national 
legislature, and who had been a Chief Minister of East Pakistan: 
Those who murdered Nizam, and those who hatched a conspiracy 
for this murder, evaded due punishment. But their principal en 
the closure of GSK’s Shimulia subcentre—remained unfulfille 

The subcentre recommenced its activities following their suspension 
for only a few months. . This plainly demonstrated the strength of 
mind of GSK?s authorities and employees, and -the depth, oi a 


commitment to work, i a 
Cai - a y kà C d 


A disaster like the Nizam episode occurs ‘only rarely. ‘But, the 
obstacles that GSK. workers face daily have their roots in supersti- 
tions dnd fear of public censure transmitted from:one generation - of 
villagers to the next generation. Despite ceaseless efforts by:GSK’s 
paramedics, the application of preventive medicines—whether “in 
cases of diseases like tuberculosis, typhoid, etc. or of family planning 
—hħas not become easy. -Even after years of sincére work-by GSK, 
it cannot be taken for granted that at the onset of a disease villagers 
will automatically rush to its main centre at Savar Or :to’its six 
subcentres. In many ‘cases, advice by elders—which : may ‘be 
indistinguishable, or receive sustenance, from -superstitions—may 
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prompt. villagers to take-a patient initially to a Fakir (a quack with. 
some religious aura). When ‘the Fakir’s- medicines or .exorcism/_ 
mouth-blowing, etc. fail, and the disease takes a serious. turn, the 
patient comes to. the GSK’s main centre or one of its subcentres:. If 
then it becomes impossible io keep .the patient alive, the villagers 
tend to blame the death on GSK, and to lament that they could. 
have averted the death by stickirig to the Fakir’s remedies. If, on 
the contrary, a patienton the brink of death arrives at GSK and 
recovers, the news of: recovery ‘becomes. GSK's aan advertise- 
ment. ` E 


It is instructive .to recall a few cases of how superstition, fear 
and inertness hinder GSK’s work. One baby had an attack of 
diarrhoea His neighbour, a student of Gonopathshala, advised the 
baby’ s mother to use the salt-molass-sherbet. The mother acted 
upon this advice, and the baby’s condition improved rapidly. But 
afterwards the. mother ignored warnings by the Gonopathshala 
student, and suspended using the salt-molass-sherbet. Consequently, 
the child’s condition deteriorated ‘fast. Diarrhoea ‘intensified, and 
other complex, symptoms arose, to bring the child to the verge of 
death. He was then taken to GSK where earnest afforts failed to 
to save the child. The baby’s mother then held GSK responsible 
for the death, abused its employees, and added that if she had gone 
to a Fakir, she would have succeeded in keeping the child alive, In 
one sense, such an-incident is ` disappointing to GSK’s workers. In 
another ‘sense, it is encouraging. ‘For, this incident at least illustra- 
ted that a Gonopathshala student was trying to become a change 
agent in the. village, and this, by building a bridge between 
GSK’s activities in -health. and ‘education, was. making GSK’s 
programme a truly integrated one. In'another case, Bahar Jan, the 
the paramedic-in-charge of GSK’s Jarun subcentre, advised a woman 
(who was very soon to deliver a baby) to come to her clinic. Bahar 
Jan’ wanted to carry Out a few tests, and ascertain whether the 
pregnant woman was likely to suffer an atcack of eclampsia. Bahar 
Jan’s repeated requests proved fruitless. Superstitions prevented _ 
the patient from coming to the clinic. A few days later when 
eclampsia started, the younger sister of the patient ran to the 
subcentre, and informed Behar Jan. At that stage the limited 
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resources of the subcentre were not. -adéequatefor .ensuring the 
patient’s recovery.’ It was, again, very difficult to sénd the patient 
to GSK’s main.clinic at Savar. Luckily, at that moment,-a man, who 
had come from Dacca in his car to transact some business concerning 
his landed property; was present in the Jarun village.. Bahar Jan 
requested this man to take the patient to the GSK at Sayar during 
his journey back to Dacca. The man agreed. The patient reached 
Savar, and recovered at. GSK. ' Afterwards, in a rather uhusual way, 
the patient’s father expressed his gratitude to the Jarun. subcentre ; 
in the presence of some aged persons, hé touched the. feet of a male 
paramedic (nearly half his age) working at the subcentre, and 
showered praise on the subcentre. In another case, at GSK’s 
Panisail suibcentre,.on 23 May 1979, a lower ranking employee of the 
Bangladesh Agricultural Development Corporation (BADC) informed 
Doctor Mohsin that his wife was pregnant for three months, and 
that he was interested in terminating her pregnancy by the applica- 
tion of such medicines that his neighbours will have no chance to 
learn anything about the termination. (Dr. Mohsin, normally 
residing in the GSK’s campus at Savar, had to come once a week to 
the Panisail subcentre.) The aforesaid man also told Mohsin that 
the underbelly of his pregnant wife had become stiff. Mohsin 
expressed the suspicion that the wife might have ‘taken some sort 
of a root from a Fakir and used it for abortion; the Fakir’s 
remedy failed, and the woman got a stiffening of her underbelly. The 
husband; however, did not agree that his wife had used a Fakir’s 
remedy. ‘The couple had seven children, including four sons. Still, 
on account of _ superstitions and suspicion towards women, the 
husband did not agree to the wife’s sterilisation by ligation. - Mohsin 
even reminded the man that after his death his children would divide 
his lands, and each would get less than a bigha. But this argument, 
too, could not persuade the man to recommend ligation for his wife. 
Nevertheless, he was ready for the termination of her pregnancy, 
although, even for that he was not willing to bring the wife to the 
clinic. Previously, Ira Kar, the paramedic-in-charge of the at 
subcentre, talked to the wife, and she, too, wanted abortion at home, 
and not’ at the ‘subcentre’s clinic. Both the husband arid the wife 
were deeply perturbed about neighbours interpreting ‘a visit ` to’ the 
clinic in a malicious way and ‘spreading slanderous rumours.’ Thus, 
ihey ’ could ‘get rid of: time-honoured supefstitions and’ agree ‘to 
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abortion, but they could not. overcome the fear of public scorn and 
come to the’clinic. GSK adopts diverse tactics to. popularise family 
planning among villagers. It charges for ligation a fee thatiis less 
than one-third of that for abortion, and the ligation fee itself (15- 
Takas) is negligible. Moreover, a widely circulated GSK notice 
states clearly that the GSK accepts full responsibility for curing com- 
plications, if any, resulting from. ligation. In order to reduce the 
pressure of social superstitions on‘ the villagers’ minds, the notice 
avoids using the word ‘abortion’ and substitutes ‘menstrual regula- 
tion’.. In order to get rid of religious superstitions, again, the notice 
quotes from Hadis a statement by Nabi Karim in defence of family 
planning. din spite of all these endeavours it has not always been 
possible to overpower the massive combination of tear, inertness 
and superstitions in villagers. 


In addition to superstitions or fears, sometimes, on matters of 
health, vested interests can conspire to plant firmly certain mistaken 
notions in the minds of uneducated villagers. At GSK’s Savar 
Centre, or at its subcentres, patients often press doctors for injec- 
tions.- Whenever necessary, GSK’s doctors certainly use injections ; 
after all, the use or non-use of injections does not affect their 
personal earnings in any way. But, over a long period of time, in 
order to add to their illicit gains, the bazaar doctors have created in 
the minds of villagers a false impression about the efficacy of 
injections. They have deceived villagers and used injections even 
when these are not medically required; they have, for instance, 
dazzled villagers by injections which can kill pain quickly even 
though for a very short period of time. - Long used to those decep- 
tions, uneducated villagers tend to accept the false but familiar 
method of treatment as the true method, and they may suspect the 
correctness of treatment by. GSK. doctors who do not practise decep- 
tion. In this connection, one can. cite a case—one of the many 
recorded į in this paper to which this author himself was a witness, Once 

week, on a huge bus which is a mobile hospital, some of the GSK’s 
doctors and workers, go to a village called Genda, ‘and set up a 
Clinic.: Spreading benches ‘under trees, doctors begin their work. 
‘Those workers who are to give injections spread their benches a little 
away from where the doctors are examining patients, and writing out: 
prescriptions. On one occasion, a patient repeatedly requested the 
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doctor to prescribe an injection, althongh the doctor assured him that 
an injection:was not at all necessary. The patient then went to the 
place where workers; were giving injections, and he claimed that the 
doctor had sent him there for an injection. Just before preparing 
the injection, a paramedic: asked for the prescription. Immediately, 
the. paramedic detected the impropriety committed-.by the patient. 
But GSK’s paramedics were acquainted with such behaviour on the 
part of villagers, and, in accordance with their training, they avoided 
severe scolding in such cases, and let the erring, villager off with a 
mild rebuke, which might exercise the desired influence upon his 
mind. It is pertinent to refer to another case at Genda field clinic, 
which illustrates how deceptions by bazaar doctors not only mislead 
villagers but cause hindrances to GSK’s work. An old man brought 
his. wife to the Genda clinic for tooth extraction. The wife was 
given. medicines because she was suffering from a toothache. She 
was told to visit the- clinic on the next date for tooth extraction ; 
meanwhile, the toothache would also disappear. ‘ This procedure 
conforms to.the medical sciences ; it is, dangerous to, extract tooth 
in spite of an ache, because that may give rise to' many complica- 
tions. Bazaar doctors, however, do not care for sich precautionary 
measures, because their aim is to .maximise income - within a 
minimum -period of time. They may ignore.:the pain, extract a 
tooth, arid earn encomiums from villagers feeling happy that . they 
have had to take the trouble of coming to the doctor only ‘oncé, and 
the job is done. Sometimes, the violation of safety measures may 
not lead to any danger; extraction of an aching tooth may not 
produce complications, and the bazaar doctor’s rating goes up. The 
old man (mentioned above) became ‘thoroughly annoyed when his 
wife was asked to come on ‘another date for tooth extraction. He 
loudly criticised the GSK’s method of treatment, and praised the 
doctor at Savar bazaar, who, he stressed, -had the guts to extract 
tooth in spite of a: toothache, and yet there would ‘be no complica- 
tions. The wife preferred to be cautious,.and the husband ridiculed 
her by calling her a coward. . The GSK’s dentist then observed. that 
many „patients suffering from serious complications caused by the 
rash ‘treatment by bazaar doctors used to come to the Savar Centre. 
The old man, however,- commented that nobody.could escape from 
luek. Village. doctors, moreover, carry’ onithe propaganda, that 
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treatment at little or no-cost—as by GSK—is:invariably of a ‘low 
standard. Illiterate villagers can ‘easily gèt confused’ by . such 
propaganda. The GSK: tries to counteract it in its own unique way, 
At the ‘aforesaid Genda- clinic, for instance, on 28 May: 1979,° the 
GSK used a-villager as a’ walking symbol of vital differences betwééd 
the highly.commercial approach of bazaar doctors, and the undrtho- 
dox people-oriented approach of GSK. “In the past this villager got 
sick, werit for.treatment to a bazaar doctor, and eventually became 
so unhealthy as to remain unfit for any work. Afterwards,” in:a 
thoroughly. weak state, he came to’ the Genda clinic. Dr. Kamal 
prescribed for him a diet that he could afford, and that could cure 
him of malnutrition, e.g. rice fluid, pulse soup, green vegetables, and 
boiled- potatoes. - Within a short period of-time, this diet did “the 
trick ; the patient became healthy. and fit for work. On 28-May 1979, 
this man brought-her daughter to the Genda clinic for the tréatment 
of diarrhoea. GSK workers gave himisalt, molass and water. “He- 
Was- asked to demonstrate before the’ assembly -how to: prepare 
sherbet -by mixing salt and: molass in proper proportions. ` He 
prepared it with great enthusiasm; his daughter. drank it; both 
exuded. self-confidence: And this is how GSK. counteracts bazaar 
doctors’ mischievous -propaganda by planned actions sustaining 
unorthodox treatment. `In addition, this gives poor-villagers a. sense 
of participation in his own medical. treatment, promotes self-reliance, 
and freedom from exproiason by the upper Class (including 
doctors). a 
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The motivation’ for self-reliance, ‘when ‘instilled in ‘the young, c can 
become thé most effective. The Gonopathshala, therefore, aims at 
providing that education ‘which can contribute 'to self-confidence and 
self-reliance among its students. This- education, therefore, tries to 
develop an acute consciousness of social realities among the ‘students. 
The children at Gonopathshala must realise why they are’ Poor, who 
are responsible for their-proverty and-how they can help one another 
to-improve their conditions: Conventional téxt books; sold in the 
market, are not suitable for imparting this unorthodox though socially 
meaningful education to ‘the poor. ‘Gonopathshala teachers -havé 
been pine: to prepare relevant. ‘books ; ;-the publication division: ‘of 
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use available text books to serve their aim, e.g. to impress upon the 
students the nature of socio-economic disparities. They may begin 
with the construction of a sentence like ‘the farmer works in the 
field’, and plan a discussion revolving round this sentence. In course 
of the discussion the following questions may be put to a student. 
Where does his father work ? Does the father own a farm? Does 
he work as bargadar in another man’s land? Who is the man 
employing the father as a bargadar (sharecropper)? How do the 
father and his landlord share the harvest ? Following this exercise, 
there can be discussion centring on sentences available in a conven- 
tional textbook. Such a textbook contains may pictures and sentences 
on subjects as follows : a cat drinks milk—children play with dolls— 
etc. These give rise to such questions as why the one-year-old 
brother or sister of a ten-year-old student at Gonopathshala cnnnot 
afford milk, whereas even a cat in a rich man’s house can drink 
milk ; why, again, Gonopathshala children—not to speak of possess- 
ing dolls—cannot even have the time to play at home. Unless these 
poor children help parents in various activities at home, the family 
may simply fail to procure the minimum of food for the children, 
whereas textbooks in the market appear to illustrate that children in 
some (viz. rich) families have endless leisure and abundant food and 
clothes. Gonopathshala teachers have engaged their students in 
small village surveys which bring out who owns how much land and 
how many rooms, what are the sizes of rooms and how many are the 
doors and windows. The aim of such a survey is to deepen among 
students the awareness of class disparities which are at the root of 
their poverty. With an identical aim, the students are also directed 
to carry out health surveys. In all these ways Gonopathshala tries 
to create among its students a social awareness that can overcome 
the obstacles posed by the lack of reading facilities at home, by the 
unfamiliar subjects introduced in the marketed textbooks, and lay 
the foundations of self-reliance. 


One principal deficiency of the conventional educational system is 
that it dissuades village boys from doing even those jobs to which 
their families have habituated them. There are examples of village 
boys receiving conventional education, failing to secure employment 
entailing no physical work (unlike in farming), refusing to join the 
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father i in ‘farming, and thus becoming’ an, unbearable ‘burden on the 
poor f father. “These examples have discouraged ‘many poor villagers’ 
from sending children to schools.** Goriopathshala has succeeded 
in keeping itself free from the aforesaid deficiency, It ` engages 
students, in activities—in addition to studies—which preserve their 
interests and’ skills in activities considered valuable by their families. 
Students grow vegetables in plots, around Gonopathshala. In less 
developed countries ‘(like Bangladesh) the major cause of childrens” 
diseases or death is malnutrition. ‘Production and consumption of 
an. ‘adequate quantity of vegetables can combat malnutrition. On 
this. vital .matter, students receive elaborate practical training at 
Gonopathshala ‘which is unthinkable in conventional schools. 
There is a poultry at Gonopathshala, and students learn how’ to 
keep- poultry. Students will be able to consume eggs and meat , at 
low cost if they çan produce them in a sufficient quantity. They may 
also feel encouraged to set up poultry at home. Moreover, at the 
GSK’s workshop (called Gonoshilpalay), some studénts learn how to 
cut -and paint. iron. -Some of- them learn carpentry at GSK’s 
Gonokathkarkhana, sewing at Narikendra (Womens’ Centre). In 
this way, from an- early age, Gonopathshala students are being 
trained - to. acquire some skills of professional craftsmen. This at 
any rate reduces. the” prospects of unemployment following school- 
education. . : 


; Even the dearth of genéral knowledge about health can produce 
diseases among village children. The patience and perseverence with 
which Gonopathshala teachers train students on this matter will be 
simply unthinkable at a conventional school. Often they pare the 
nails of students, check whether the students regularly clean their 
teeth. In order to arrest diseases spread by worms, and to cure 
students of the bad habit of defecating anywhere and everywhere, 
teachers not only offer advice but keep a watch on them, ard take 
students to the GSK’s laboratory where students use microscope to 
identify worms.. Students are subjected to bacteriological tests every 
six months, and at that time they are also informed of the. naturę of 
these tests. Students are strongly advised to disseminate their 
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knowledge about health in their families and in their neighbour- 
hoods. The father of a student named Kamala became so annoyed 
with the barrage of instructions from his daughter that when a 
teacher visited Kamala’s house, her father complained that she was 
disturbing the family members by insisting on the acceptance of her 
instructions about health. Nevertheless, Kamala’s efforts did not 
fail. Some time later, her father admitted before the aforesaid 
teacher that Gonopathshala was providing true education indeed. 


Kamala is eleven years old. She has to tend her father’s cow. 
She brings the cow to Gonopathshala. The cow grazes in the 
adjoining field. There are many other students who have to look 
after cattle belonging to their families or to others. Well-off students 
of Government schools in the area sometimes mock at these poor 
students, and comment that they should confine themselves to the 
job of cowherds, and keep away their books. It is but natural that 
such comments will create a sense of inferiority in Gonopathshala 
students. They are not able to realise that, in terms of cultural values, 
the standard of their education is superior to that in a Government 
school. GSK authorities once decided upon a concrete step to 
promote such a realisation. Gonopathshala arranged a festival of 
sports-music-dance-drama competition, and invited to it the students 
of the best Government school in the area. The festival was held 
in the Gonopathshala campus. Guardians of Gonopathshala students 
acceded to the earnest requests of teachers, and attended the festival. 
Some students of the Government school attended the festival in a 
needlessly uncouth attire, which demonstrated not only a low taste 
but also an utter lack of concern of their teachers about such 
matters. Gonopathshala students staged a drama centring on 
everyday life ; their performance was impressive, mainly because of 
their deep familiarity with the subject matter. In contrast, the 
Government school students presented a drama that glaringly 
reflected the influence of shoddy films, of distorted cultural values ; 
their songs and dances, too, reeked of these influences. Students of 
Gonopathshala offered classical and patriotic songs. The two schools 
secured an equal number of first prizes in sports. The importance 
of this festival in Gonopathshala’s history was inestimable. Teachers’ 
self-esteem rose because of a renewed sense of superiority of the 
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education provided by them to that iniparted at Government schools. 
Government school students learnt to develop ‘some appreciation of 
the abilities of Gonopathshala students. These students, and their 
poor guardians, attained some self-confidence that . could somewhat 
mitigate the ignominy of class disparities. 


There is one important category of social exploitation which 
greatly hinders Gonopathshala’s efforts—this exploitation transcends 
the prevalent concerns of ‘scholars occupied with theories of class 
disparity, and, therefore, can escape the attention of some professional 
researchers. “Nevertheless, GSK workers have to confront many ugly 
manifestations of this exploitation. Take, for instance, the case of 
Kulsum, a twelve-year-old girl at Gonopathshala. Kulsum is highly 
intelligent and industrious. But she cannot come regularly to 
Gonopathshala. For, Kulsum and her mother have to perform 
certain tasks which Kulsum’s father should do. For instance, she 
and. her mother have to carry to the village market mangoes grown 
on the homestead, and, out of’the sale proceeds, purchase necessary 
household articles. Preoccupation with such duties frequently 
prevents Kulsum from attending classes at Gonopathshala. Kulsum’s 
father is too lazy to do, or even want to do, any work. He has only 
2-3 bighas of land; he himself does not till them; he employs 
bargadars. He is skilful in preparing rooftops of hay, he speaks 
intelligently, but he has no desire to look for work. Kulsum learns 
a craft at Gonoshilpalay, and earns a daily wage of one Taka. Her 
father wants (and he said this to Shobha on 4 June 1979, when this 
author was present) that at the.end of a month Kulsum should bring 
home the entire sum of her wages.. But Gonopathshala teachers 
(including Shobha) are aware that if the wages for a month reach 
Kulsum’s father, he will spend the sum whimsically. Therefore, the 
GSK office keeps Kulsum’s earnings as a deposit, and plans to use it 
for the purchase of equipment that will provide her with an oppor- 
tunity to earn. 


_ Iw spite -of the facts that GSK prepares its time-table and 
curriculum inconsistency with the socio-economic constraints of 
the rural poor, and even provides students with a meal, no student 


cai spend more than 4or5 years at Gonopathshala.** Poverty 
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compels him to take up a full-time job—perhaps of a servant in å 
restaurant or a house—and give up studies. Gonopathshala tries its 
best to generate in them an ‘independent earning capacity by means 
of vocational training. What is more important, Gonopathshala tries 
to instil in them an awareness of the sources of social exploitation, 
as also of the need for unity and solidarity among the exploited to 
counteract this exploitation. The essential first steps towards building 
such an awareness are as follows: at Gonopathshala the advanced 
students assist backward students; in the village these students 
attempt to spread literacy among boys and girls too poor to come’ 
even to Gonopathshala.¢* 


When GSK. began to think of an agricultural programme, it 
realised afresh the great urgency of generating the consciousness 
about social exploitation. Zafrullah, for instance, had a painfully 
renewed awareness of its urgency during 1972-73 when he talked 
to same bargadars. The landlord received half the crop from these 
bargadars, although the landlord supplied to them only seeds before 
cultivation. Bargadars had to invest their own labour, hire draught 
cattle, and purchase water (sometimes even from the pond of the 
landlord himself). To take these into account is to arrive at the 
estimate that bargadars actually received one-third of the crop. But 
they were not conscious that this share was far below their just 
dues. For, in their view, since this was what they had been receiving 
for a long time, it would be sinful on their part to demand more. 
Conversations with them convinced Zafrullah that their landlord was 
an expert in brain-washing. Bargadars appeared to accept the 
suggestion by the landlord that he gave his land for sharecropping 
mainly to help the landless poor farmers in accordance with the ideal 
of Islamic Brotherhood. In the assessment of Zafrullah, even Muslim 
moneylenders use the slogan of Islamic Brotherhood to collect an 
inordinately high rate of interest from the rural poor, describing the 
interest on loans not as interest but as a token of gratitude for the 
Brotherhood manifested in the distribution of loans. The annual 
rate of interest is frequently as high as 250%.45 In the pre-1947 
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days, the moneylenders in Bangladesh were mostly.: non-Muslims, 
who described interest as interest, and ‘maintained a distance from 
creditors in social relations. Quite evidently, therefore, in- the eyes 
of creditors, moneylending was a way of exploitation, and money- 
lenders were objects of hatred. In the post-1947 era, Muslims 
became predominant in moneylending. But Islam prohibits the 
charging of interest. Therefore, at- the time of loan repayment, 
Muslim moneylenders do not receive interest in the form*of cash but 
of crops which, actually, enable.them to extort a rate of interest as 
high as that noted above. Socially, again, especially during religious: 
festivals, Muslim moneylenders mix cordially with creditors. In this’ 
way, exploitation seeks the camouflage of Islamic fraternity, and 
becomes all the more irresistible. 


In order to develop consciousness about such exploitation, and to: 
forge unity and solidarity among the poor to combat it, GSK. workers 
regularly arrange discussion meetings in villages. At one such 
meeting, for iristance, a GSK worker narrated the story of Kampaman 
Singh, a peasant leader. In what was then East Pakistan, Kampamian’ 
organized a powerful movement demanding that the landlord must 
not receive more than one-third of the produce from bargadars. This 
Tebhaga movement led to the imprisonment of Kampaman. In 1950, 
at the Rajshahi Jail, he was killed by police firing. At that time 
the Muslim League was the ruling party in East Pakistan. Kampaman, 
a non-Muslim leader, sacrificed his life in defence of the rights of 
poor farmers the overwhelming majority. of whom in Bangladesh were 
Muslims. In contrast, as the aforesaid GSK worker stressed, the: 
Muslim League leaders cared little for the lot of the poor Muslim: 
GSK workers provide such political education to the poor farmers so 
that religious slogans do not smother the growth of social conscious- 
_ ness ‘and sap the nent ‘against exploitation. 


” Discussions dione cannot extend any tangible benefit to the poor 
farmers. In Bangladesh, 90% of agriculturists live below the 
poverty line, and 80% are the victims of malnutrition.*° ‘Credit 
is the foremost requirement of these agriculturists. The Government 
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of Bangladesh allocated 325 crores of Takas for agricultural credit 
in the First Five Year Plan.*” But this credit was available only to 
those who could mortgage land, and, therefore, beneficial to the 
well-to-do peasants. In 1977, the Government of Bangladesh 
prepared an agricultural credit scheme of 100-crore-Takas for the 
small/marginal/landless farmers. This scheme enabled farmers to 
mortgage crops for credit.*® But, in order to obtain this credit, a 
poor farmer must be able to persuade a Union Parishad Member or 
Chairman to stand as surety. These influential villagers, however, 
are themselves moneylenders, or they have close relations with 
moneylenders.4® If a poor farmer has to request these influentials 
to stand as surety, he has also to surrender himself, and suffer 
exploitation in diverse ways. GSK, therefore, has come forward to 
offer agricultural credit—with new procedures, novel organization, 
and steady resolve. 


When for the first time GSK attempted to carry out its agricultural 
credit programme in a village, a moneylender cleverly frustrated the 
attempt. Initially, he warned GSK. workers that it would be extremely 
difficult to secure the repayment ofloan by poor peasants, who lacked 
even the capacity to mortgage land. The moneylender then proposed 
that he himself could offer land for mortgage, and if GSK gave him 
loans, he personally could assume the responsibility of granting credit 
to farmers, and obtaining repayment. GSK workers at first felt 
relieved that they could use the moneylender as a middleman and 
thereby eliminate all risks in agricultural credit operations. Lack of 
experience prevented these workers from fathoming the money- 
lender’s trick. With a sense of exhilaration they reported the money- 
lender’s suggestion to Zafrullah. It was clear to Zafrullah that this 
suggestion, if accepted, would merely enable the moneylender to use 
GSK’s funds to strengthen his moneylending business. In order to 
avoid the moneylender, GSK workers set up a farmers’ group for the 
purpose of supplying loans. Zafrullah convened a meeting of this 
group ; but no farmer turned up at this meeting. Afterwards, a few 
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farmers of this group informed GSK’s workers why they behaved in 
that fashion. The village mahajan (i.e. the aforesaid moneylender) 
put forward a number of reasons why they should refuse credit 
offered by GSK. The reasons are as follows. The mahajan has 
been meeting their credit requirements for a long time. How long 
the GSK can meet these requirements is entirely uncertain. The 
issue of accepting loans from GSK, creating divisions in the village, 
may produce other as-yet-unforeseen problems. After all, there are 
important social ties between the poor peasants and their mahajan. 
For instance, one debtor may gratefully remember that when his 
father died, the mahajan became a pallbearer. The mahajan himself 
can.artfully recall such occurrences to apply psychological pressure 
on the poor peasants, and urge upon then to avoid GSK’s loans. 
The mahajan, moreover, can play upon the differences between his 
procedure of giving loans and that of GSK. According to its rules, 
the GSK has to collect thumb-impression on a piece of paper before 
disbursing the loan. The mahajan does not wait for thumb-impressions 
before lending money, and he can scare-away villagers by pleading 
that GSK will subsequently use thumb-impressions to dispossess a 
landless farmer of whatever little he owns, namely, the homestead. 
Above all, the mahajan terrified poor villagers by warning that he 
would take steps to prevent them from getting lands for sharecrop- 
ping in case they accepted loans from GSK. Such steps would make 
it impossible for the poor peasants to earn a living. Inevitably, 
therefore, the aforesaid farmers’ group could not think of accepting 
agricultural credit from the GSK. 


- .Nevertheless, the GSK obtained important lessons from this 
experience. It further simplified the procedure for loan disbursement; 
although, on account of this, the risk of repayment went up. But 
then the vicious propaganda about GSK’s.aim to grab the peasant’s 
homestead lost its credibility. The GSK decided that afterwards its 
loan document would not mention the Khatian number (i.e. the 
leadger number in the relevant land records office) of the debtor’s 
Jand or house. No organization like the GSK can disburse loans 
in this way, because auditors will object. Therefore, Zafrullah 
personally donated a sum to start the agricultural credit operations. 
The GSK adopted the safeguard of including at least one person in a 
Debtors Group who could read the loan documents. The first such 
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group, successfully set up by the GSK, consisted of 43 members. At 
the time of harvest, 41 of them repaid loans with interest. The land- 
lord had forcibly taken away the crops of a debtor, who then became 
one of the two defaulters.5° The landlord became angry because 
the peasant took loans from the GSK, and was thereby moving out 
of the landlord’s control. This debtor was ready to sell livestock and 
pay off the loan. But the GSK did not agree and asked the defaulter 
to take more time. The other defaulter, significantly, was a well-off 
peasant. He could prevail upon others to masquerade as poor 
peasant, and infiltrate into the Debtor’s Group. The GSK decided 
upon an innovative measure to forestall the infiltration of such 
undesirable persons in future. The decision was to provide loans to 
doubtful members of a Debtors’ Group from the Group’s own savings 
which (as will be explained later in this essay) consisted of half the 
interest charged by the GSK. This measure facilitated decision- 
making among debtors about excluding suspicious persons from 
their group in several cases. Such decisionmaking by peasants has a 
significance going far beyond the exclusion of someone from a 
Debtors’ Group. The GSK encourages this to train up the rural 
poor in achieving solidarity and forging collective decisions to safe- 
guard common interests. This is an early step towards unity in the 
coming struggle for the protection of larger interests. 


The GSK encourages a Debtors’ Group to elect their leaders 
(viz. a Chairman and Secretary), and experiment with the vesting of 
certain responsibilities (e.g. about disbursement and collection of 
loans) in these leaders so that the performance of these tasks, without 
the direct participation of the GSK staff, can supply to the poor 
farmers a sense of self-confidence. This can also strengthen their 
unity, solidarity and democratic consciousness. This author witnessed 
on 3 June 1979 a Debtors’ Group electing a Chairman and a 
Secretary in a peaceful and disciplined fashion. There were three 
candidates for each post. The election was conducted at the GSK 
campus by Khairul (who holds an M.A. degree in Political Science). 
The election did not appear to generate any unhealthy tension. Ina 
cordial atmosphere, the newly elected Chairman and Secretary gave 
brief speeches which clearly reflected a growing self-confidence. 
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Electors, too, repeatedly reminded the office-bearers ‘that negligence 
towards duties would lead to their.removal.- A Debtors’ Group was 
slowly gaining maturity.’ e i S u 


` The terms and conditions for GSK’s agricultural loans are as 
follows. The farmer, taking a loan of 100 takas, has to repay in four 
months the principal plus an interest of 10 Kgs. of paddy (although 
the farmer himself is free to invest-the loan in the production of any 
commodity of his choice). The annual rate of interest charged by 
the.GSK ranges approximately between 45% and 48%, i.e. 3-4 times 
the rate charged by Government agencies. Under the Bangladesh 
Government’s Integrated Rural Development Programme (IRDP), 
the rate of interest is 173%, whereas the Bangladesh Krishi (Agri- 
culture) Bank charges 11%.*1 In spite of this large disparity in the 
rates of interest, however, it is much more advantageous for the poor 
farmers to secure loans from GSK than from Government agencies. 
They can easily and quickly get loans from GSK by means of a 
signature or thumb-impression upon an ordinary piece of paper 
which carries a 30 paisa revenue stamp conferring no legal value but 
superficial dignity upon that paper. In contrast, procurement of loan 
from a Government agency entails the wastage of many workdays, 
expenses on payment of bribes, and resignation to humiliating and 
insulting behaviour on the part of Government employees. It is 
impossible to predict how many days’ earnings one has to forego just 
to. secure an application form for a Government loan. To this loss 
should’ be added the endless harassments in the hands of arrogant 
officials and their agents, the scheming middlemen. When a farmer 
secures .a loan after crossing all these hurdles, it may be too late to 
invest the sum in agriculture., Even if the loan is available in time, 
the effective rate of interest (i.e. official rate plus bribes, financial 
losses caused by the wastage of numerous mandays, etc.) exceeds the 
GSK’s rate. - Moreover, the interest charged by GSK is not really 
interest ; it is. the foundation of future'security and self-reliance for 
the rural poor. ‘Half of ‘this interest accumulates as deposit for the 
individual, half for the group to which the individual belongs. In 
times of distress, a person can draw from GSK a loan up to twice the 
amount of paddy already accumulated in his personal account. As 
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to the group account, the GSK can use the sale proceeds of paddy 
for ‘granting loans to the members of this group in future, thereby 
freeing itself from the burden of finding additional resources towards 
the dispensation of fresh loans. In this way, GSK plans to convert 
dependence in the short run into self-reliance in the long run. The 
GSK tries to use the credit operations to promote cooperation and 
unity among the poor villagers. The responsibility for repayment 
vests in a Debtors’ Group as a whole. Consequently, members 
encourage one another to repay, remind one another of the date 
when an instalment falls due ; in case a member does not have cash 
on hand to pay an instalment immediately, another member may 
help him ; and all this becomes evident to an observer who attends a 
village meeting where members of a Debtors’ Group have assembled 
to repay one instalment. (This author attended such a meeting on 
30 May 1979 at the Majhipara, i.e. neighbourhood of fishermen, in 
the Nolum village.) A group forfeits the opportunity to secure new 
loans in case all of its members do not clear up their dues—such 
exceptional circumstances as a debtor’s death or loss of crops due to 
natural calamities can justify deviation from this rule. The GSK can 
certainly claim that this rule contributes to the habits of cooperation 
and growth of solidarity among poor villagers. 


The GSK can proudly point to illustrations of how this habit of 
cooperation can be the forerunner of an effective struggle against 
exploitation. In May 1979, at Nolum village, a landless farmer, who 
belonged to a GSK Debtors’ Group, complained that his landlord 
was trying to deprive him of the due share of crops. He had taken 
four fields on sharecropping, and it was decided that the bargadar 
would get the harvest from the most fertile field (say A), and the 
landlord would get that from three other fields (say B,C, D). At 
harvesting time, however, the landlord demanded that the bargadar 
must accept the crops from any one of B,C and D. The disgruntled 
bargadar sought assistance from the Debtors’ Group to which he 
belonged. The group held discussions with GSK workers, who 
encouraged the group to impress upon the landlord that it collectively 
supported the bargadar’s just claim, The group then met the land- 
lord, and demanded that he should carry out his pledge of taking 
crops from B, C and D, or, the group would ensure that crops from 
none of the fields reached him. The landlord yielded to this collec- 
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‘tive resistance. Solidarity among a small group of the rural poor 
‘produced a mild—and successful—confrontation with the rich. Jainal, 
‘a landless peasant, provided leadership to'this group. “In the past-he 
-had worked for some time as a day labourer: at GSK’s own farm. 
-Once,.a motor car fell into a ditch beside the highway adjoining 
‘GSK’s farm. Jainal, and a few others from among.day labourers 
working at this farm, pushed.the car back to the highway. The 
owner of the car gave them some remuneration. Jainal demonstrated 
‘his leadership qualities by proposing, and persuading others, that 
-they should share ‘this extra remuneration with other day labourers 
at GSK’s farm, although they had not taken part in pulling the car out 
‘of the ditch. Some GSK workers took note of Jainal’s leadership 
capabilities, and went on’ trying to foster them. That the efforts of 
-thése' workers were successful became apparent from the aforesaid 
‘harvesting incident in which Jainal pefformed a key role. 


In another incident of May 1979, at the Enayetpur village (quite 
‘close to- Nolum); a-middle peasant, in the process of buying up 
¡parcels of a small peasant’s land, misappropriated two bighas of the 
small peasant’s land: One rich Matbar, who was so influential as to 
hold unlawfully 200 bighas ‘of land in violation of the official ceiling 
of 100 bighas, happened to be a patron of the middle peasant. It 
‘was hardly possible for ‘the small peasant alone to counteract the 
‘machinations of the middle peasant who enjoyed the support of the 
‘rich Matbar. The situation got more- complicated when the middle 
peasant assigned the misappropriated land to a bargadar. The 
‘small peasant tolerated: all this for a few years because he was not 
‘sure of support from any-source. In May 1979—some time after he 
‘had become a member of a GSK Debtors’ Group—he became’ hope- 
‘ful enough to ‘discuss the matter with his own group, and later with 
some members of a Debtors’ Group at Nolum (which included 
J ainal). Then the small peasant and his friends visited the GSK, and 
placed: relevant documents before- Shofiuddin Shofiq, the man in 
charge of GSK’s' agricultural programme outside the Savar campus. 
‘Himself a commerce graduate, Shofiq was so dedicated to his work 
‘that by his personal efforts he mastered certain components of legal 
studies relevant to his efforts towards helping the rural poor. He 
‘examined documents, and affirmed that they certainly attested to the 
‘small peasant’s ownership of the two bighas of land misappropriated 
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by the middle péasant. A ‘court case’ was going on; but nobody 
could predict when or how the suit would be decided. Since legally 
valid documents favoured the small peasant, the Debtors’ Group 
decided that instead of wasting more time it should enter into a trial 
of strength immediately. This was harvesting time; and to take 
away, or to threaten to cut, paddy standing on the two bighas of 
land would place the middle peasant in extreme difficulty, and make 
him yield to the small peasant’s just demand. Hence, in a dawn 
swoop, the small peasant’s friends in the Debtors’ Group entered the 
two bighas of land, and began to reap paddy. The middle peasant, 
the rich Matbar (the usurper’s patron), and many others rushed to the 
spot. The supporters of the small peasant stopped reaping at once, 
and demanded an immediate summoning of the traditional judicial 
assembly (bicharsabha) at the village. In the evening of the same 
day the bicharsabha met. The village Matbars had to give a verdict 
in favour of the small peasant in the face of solidarity among poor 
villagers. A limited confrontation with the rich fostered class cons- 
ciousness among the rural poor, and enabled them to present a 
united front at the bicharsabha, and gain a favourable settlement. 
The lines of settlement were as follows. The middle peasant agreed 
to return two bighas of land to the small peasant, who agreed to 
stop the court case. The middle peasant would get a part of the 
standing crops by way of compensation for litigation expenses. The 
bargadar (appointed by the usurper) and the small peasant were to 
divide among themselves the remainder of the crops. Following 
harvest, the small peasant set up a bamboo fence around his plot, 
and, to prove the restoration of its possession, he engaged himself in 
tilling the land. 


Success at Enayetpur has to be contrasted to the failure at the 
nearby village of Ghughudia. Madhu Sutradhar, a wealthy mahajan, 
secures from the Government by auction the fishing rights at the 
river adjoining Ghughudia. Madhu exploits poor fishermen in 
diverse ways. These fishermen need money badly even to commence 
the fishing operations for such purposes as repairing/purchasing nets, 
hiring boats, etc. Madhu loans money for these purposes, charges 
an extremely high rate of daily interest, and also grabs a share of the 
catch. Subol Das, a GSK paramedic, is an inhabitant of Ghughudia. 
In addition-to performing his duties in the health programme, Subol 
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also tries to carry. out GSK’s credit programme for the rural poor. 
He'set up a group of fishermen, and arranged a loan of 14,000 Takas 
from GSK. Madhu at once swung into action in his habitual ways: 
He threatened fishermen that he would take revenge—by sinking 
their boats or tearing off nets, etc.. Some among the exploited 
fishermen were ready to ignore the threats and accept loans from the 
GSK. But a number of fishermen, loyal to Madhu, assaulted these 
dissidents ; even Subol' got. badly injured. Eventually; fishermen 
were ‘compelled to refuse.the aforesaid’ loan of 14,000 Takas from 
GSK. This surrender to Madhu’s machinations was nothing new: 
In the past Madhu even formed a fishermens’ cooperative, and ‘used 
the’ thumb-impressions of the cooperative society’s members to 
procure substantial funds from the Government. ‘But the poor fisher- 
mén did not get any share of these funds. Madhu used them to 
expand his own business, especially moneylending. Notwithstanding 
such masty experiences, fishermen were so dependent on Madhu for 
generations that they ‘could not respond to the signal for self-reliance 
from GSK:- It should be added, however, that fishermen have to 
borrow money from Madhu not merely for fishing, but also: for 
meeting’ the expenses of marriage, death, etc. They are used to 
frequent borrowing and repayment. GSK’s loan (that was initially 
offered) could only satisfy a small portion of their total requirements. 
Moreover, it was not certain how long the GSK would carry on its 
credit programmes. In contrast, for generations, fishermen (and 
their forefathers)’ were sure of the stability of Madhu (and his 
ancestors) ás moneylenders. Madhu is aware of his strength, and he 
does not “hesitate to try all sorts of dirty tricks for exploiting : the 
dependent poor. Take, for instance, the annual Durga Puja (worship 
of. the image. of Durga every autumn). Madhu and his fishermen 
clients are all non-Muslims observing this Puja. Madhu is the chief 
organizer of this Puja, and every month he goes on collecting 
advance subscriptions from his coreligionists. , Evidently, a large part 
of these subscriptions -swells  Madhu’s money lending business. 
Subol . has tried on many occassions to persuade Madhu that a 
portion of these subscriptions should be used for the rehabilitation 
of: destitute families, e.g. by engaging them in poultry keeping or 
pisiculture., Subol did not succeed.. But the introduction of GSK’s 
loan programme elsewhere—even though abortive at Ghughudia—has 
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benefited Ghughudia fishermen in an important way. In order to 
counteract the GSK’s programme, Madhu has adopted a novel 
device. He has converted a large part of Durga Puja subscriptions 
into a loan fund. He has set up a borrowers’ group, and offered its 
membership to fishermen who applied for loans from GSK. This 
borrowers’ group will secure loans on terms and conditions similar 
to those offered by GSK. Madhu has probably adopted this asa 
temporary tactic. He appears to think that after some time he will 
revert back to his exploitative practices in giving loans. If then the 
fishermen approach GSK again for loans, the GSK, remembering its 
earlier discomfiture, may not respond. This may be Madhu’s wishful 
expectation. Madhu can take comfort from such an unrealistic 
expectation simply because it is impossible for him to comprehend 
the aims and motivations of a unique organization like the GSK. 


Credit alone cannot solve the problems of poor villagers. They 
need help on various other matters. Farmers, for instance, require 
fertilisers and irrigation water. Poor peasants become victims of 
exploitation even when they join a cooperative society for the 
purpose of procuring fertilisers. Although the Government distributes 
fertilisers through cooperatives, these are normally under the control 
of the rural rich, who not only extract from poor farmers a price 
higher than the officially prescribed rate but also adulterate fertilisers. 
Poor farmers know, and have to tolerate, all these, because, if they 
fall foul of the rich villagers, they may altogether miss the supply of 
fertilisers. The inauguration of a credit programme by the GSK 
provoked satirical comments by local Mahajans. They stressed that 
the GSK might provide loans but not fertilisers. Nevertheless, GSK. 
authorities utilised their ties with topranking administrators at the 
Dacca Secretariat to obtain permission for procuring fertilisers from 
some Government ware-house and supplying them to peasants 
covered by the GSK’s agricultural programme. Some low-ranking 
officers, of course, did not fail to create hindrances. One district- 
level officer wrote that it would not be possible to supply the entire 
quota to the GSK in one instalment, that he would release the 
amount in several instalments over a period of 150 days. This was a 
surprising move in view of the fact that paddy takes 135 days to 
mature, and that fertilisers have to be applied long before maturity. 
The GSK. has to counteract such obstructions, and, in doing so, its 
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workers gain a renewed awareness of why programmes of voluntary - 
agencies like the GSK are invaluable, and why the results of Govern- 
ment programmes are seldom proportionate to their expenses. 


The problem of irrigation water is much more complicated than 
that of fertilisers. A brief discussion on deep tubewells may illustrate 
it. The Government spends 1,60,000 Takas on a deep tubewell 
(DTW) with a capacity to irrigate 300 bighas. The Government 
collects an annual rent of 1200 Takas for this DTW. . Any group of 
1t persons can form a cooperative society, and apply to the Govern- 
ment for-a DTW,- If a member of the group can peddle influence 
(or pay bribes): at appropriate quarters, its application - will be 
successful. Ordinarily, a rich peasant and his relatives set up a 
cooperative society,- and, with the connivance of Government 
employees, succeed in installing the DTW at a location distinctly 
favourable to themselves.5* Moreover, narrowmindedness and quarrel- 
someness may restrain the rich peasant from extending the DTW’s 
benefits to lands that belonged neither'to him nor to his relatives. 
Consequently, a large component of the DTW’s capacity may remain 
unutilised. Again, the DTW has a salaried Manager and an 
Operator,-.who are normally the relatives of the rich peasant: 
Although expenses’for the supply of DTW water range from 30 to 45 
Takas per bigha, every user—irrespective of whether he is a landless 
peasant or a small/middle/big farmer—has to pay the uniform price 
of 100 Takas per bigha. The surplus fills the pockets of the’ rich 
farmer and his relatives. A DTW facilitates the production of IRRI 
paddy ; the per :bigha output for this paddy is ‘higher than that for. 
other varieties. In other. words, DTWs aggravate the economic 
inequality- between rich and poor peasants. DTW water can be sold 
at‘a fair rate, and its capacity can be fully utilised, if the landless 
and small peasants achieve unity and establish their control over a 
DTW cooperative. The GSK plans to set up such cooperatives as a 
part of its agricultural programmes, although this effort may lead to 
clashes with vested interests in certain areas. 
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It is, however, possible to avoid clashes with entrenched interests, 
and yet add to the incomes of the rural poor by innovative decisions 
reflecting a correct assessment of changing realities. Growth of 
population and the consequent fragmentation of land have reached 
such proportions that many villagers are forced to keep their tiny 
pieces of land fallow, and become day labourers, or take up a factory 
job (by the payment of a bribe, if necessary). The cultivation of 
these tiny plots of land will require a new category of farmers who, 
despite having other duties occupying them for nearly the whole day, 
can still engage in part-time farming. GSK workers had a novel 
thought : they would offer loans to womens’ groups in villages, and 
enable them to grow vegetables in uncultivated lands. The GSK has 
backed up this thought with actions. They have set up in some 
villages womens’ groups who have become -part-time farmers, have 
taken small pieces of land on sharecropping, and started the produc- 
tion of such commodities as brinjals. In future, as fragmentation 
intensifies, the importance of such womens’ groups will increase, The 
success of these groups, moreover, will contribute vitally to the 
success of GSK’s family planning programme. For instance, 
economic independence gained by these women can enable them to 
overcome the resistance by their husbands to certain types of family 
planning activities. 


Ordinarily, Muslim ladies in Bangladesh do not go to the fields 
for practising cultivation. It is, therefore, remarkable that the GSK. 
succeeded in setting up womens’ groups for part-time cultivation. 
An important explanation of this success is the fact that GSK tries 
to practise what it preaches. Its workers have compulsorily to engage 
in farming every day at the Savar campus. The GSK has a large 
number of women employees who work for 2-3 hours daily at this 
farm. Villagers got habituated to seeing women, including doctors 
and other graduates, working at the GSK’s farm. Gradually, 
cultivation by women became less and less unacceptable to them. 
So, it was possible for the GSK to set up womens’ groups, give 
them loans, and arrange lands to be taken by these groups on 
share-cropping. Inthe matter of popularising the production of 
new agricultural commodities, too, the GSK’s habit of. combining 
practice with advice has yielded high dividends. For instance, 
in the matter of soyabean, it was first cultivated by the GSK 
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on its own farm, and only then the local farmers were requested 
‘to follow the lead.** ‘Similarly, the GSK encouraged villagers to 
"try: new varieties of fish, e.g. Rumi (a cross of Rui and Mrigel), 
‘which the GSK successfully bred in its. own pond. Imbued with 
the organization’s preference for bridging the gap between advice 
‘and practice, one paramedic has planted Basaka at a subcentre. 
“He has done it to demonstrate that in treating common colds 
and coughs the costly Basaka syrup available in the market is 
as efficacious as the juicé of leaves from the Basaka plant which 
‘is easy to: grow on the homestead, and that a poor villager 
-should opt for the latter. ` This paramedic hopes to get an oppor- 
‘tunity to treat simultaneously two children belonging to the same 
‘family and suffering from common coughs and colds. Once this 
‘situation emerges, he plans to give Basaka syrup to one child and the 
‘juice of Basaka leaves to the other child, and then convincingly 
-demonstrate to suspecting villagers that both the patients get rid of 
their ailments at about the same time. This paramedic has displayed 
a tendency to make strenuous efforts for the purpose of eliminating 
-the gap between preaching and practice, which, again, is an indicator 
of-his deep desire to help the rural poor. Perhaps one principal 
‘asset of the GSK is its- ability to recruit, train, and retain such 
earnest workers. 


It is at best doubtful whether University education and degrees 
cancreate workers who have such a sincere feeling for the rural 
poor, and who are ready to make strenuous efforts for helping the 
rural poor. GSK’s experiences on this ‘matter are instructive. The 
medical colleges of Bangladesh do not teach family planning 
«measures... Doctors with M.B.B.S.° degrees do not know. how 
‘to. carry. out sterilisation operations; they cannot even answer 
the question of: whether sterilisation of women affects their 
menstruation.£5> In contrast, Runu, a nearly illiterate village 
girl, can. perform ligation operations with extraordinary skill after 
she has received the paramedics’ training at GSK for only five 
months.*° If a rural health programme has to depend for its 
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success on such paramedics without University degrees, an agricul- 
tural programme has to depend on paraagros, The GSK once 
advertised in newspapers the post of full-fledged specilist in agriculture 
with a relevant University degree, who could take charge of recruiting 
and training paraagros. A number of persons with University degrees 
in agriculture (including a few who had training abroad), applied for 
the job. On the day of selection, candidates were asked to plant a 
cocoanut tree, and to prepare the ground for vegetables. Nearly all 
the candidates failed to fulfill this assignment. They were not even’ 
sure of the tools they had to use for their assignment. Certain 
varieties of seed, fertiliser and insecticide were presented to the 
candidates for identification. Except soyabean, all the other items are 
commonly used in Bangladesh. Any illiterate farmer can identify 
them. But the candidates—specialists all of them—failed to mention 
the names of many items. They could not recognise even Malathion, 
a common insecticide. In a written test, asked to recommend 
measures for improving agriculture in Bangladesh, all candidates 
wrote in favour of mechanisation. Nevertheless, their oral test 
revealed that only one out of thirtyeight agriculture graduates had 
actually driven a tractor or a power tiller ; a negligible number had 
seen one or two DTWs with their own eyes. No candidate had 
clear notions of how to arrange repairs or supply of oil for such 
machines in rural areas. They did not have a proper knowledge of 
the comparative merits and demerits of mechanised and non- 
mechanised agriculture. The situation was disappointing for the 
GSK authorities ; still, they selected one candidate. Ina few weeks, 
he left the GSK, because it was not possible for him to do outdoor 
work for long under the sun.57 Afterwards, the man who was 
appointed to take charge of the agricultural programme was a 
commerce graduate—Shofiuddin Shofiq—who had no University 
degree in agriculture. But he was able to tour villages for hours 
under the scorching rays of the sun by cycling, walking or motor- 
cycling. He did not think that paperwork was a goal in itself. It 
has been already noted in this paper how Shofiq organizes poor 
peasants and helps them, his capacity for this having no relationship 
with University education conferring specialisation in agriculture. 
When, again, the GSK constructed a pond for pisiculture, it ignored 
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the’ advice. of local farmers, and accepted the recommendation of a 
specialist with University degrees. The result was harmful. .On- 


account of.an obvious lack. of practical knowledge, the specialist, 


made the pond so deep. that it was nearly impossible to catch nehes 


by nets.5§ i Fo 


A University degree—in agriculture, for iee ough to signify 
the creation of a capacity to perform certain, tasks. If University 
education fails to. create such a capacity in aman with a dergee, it 
may be advisable to create this, capacity iņ a man without a degree 
by, means of on-the-job training. Once he receives proper training 
and acquires the capacity to perform certain tasks, this man without 
a degree i is likely to be more dutiful than a man with a degree. For, he 
lacks any formal - stamp of institutional recognition like a University 
degree, and, therefore, he has less opportunity than a man, with a 
degree to move from one place of employment to another. In order 
to illustrate this hypothesis, one can mention, the case of Manzoor, 
who is the superviser of house construction activities at GSK. He has 
an L.A. (Intermediate of Arts) diploma. Initially, l he ‘acted a$., an 
assistant to an engineer with a University degree, who was the 
construction superviser. After some time, the engineer left to take 


up another job. Manzoor then assumed the responsibilities of the 


superviser. He had meanwhile learnt the job thoroughly well. More- 
over, he displayed impressive honesty to match his skill in work. 
Once, a contractor brought a huge quantity of wood for construction 
work at GSK. It was a part of Manzoor’ s duties to test the quality 


of wood, and determine whether it conformed to the previously- 


approved sample. He found out that the wood actually. being 
supplied was of a quality much inferior to that of the sample that 
had been ordered. Monzoor protested, and refused to take formal 
delivery of the supplies.. The contractor, habituated to dealing with 
Government agencies in a certain way, promptly pushed a thick wad 


of notes into Manzoor’s pocket. Immediately, in order to lodge. a 


complaint, Manzoor rushed to the main office where Dr. Quasem, 
the Project Director, found kim shaking with nervous indignation. 
The contractor had to take back the substandard goods. 

In order to take another illustration of how a person without a 
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University degree can utilise GSK’s training to acquire extraordinary 
skill and self-confidence, one can cite the case of a female paramedic, 
Gita Majumdar (Chakrabarti), who is a Matriculate. When the GSK 
started a new health project at Jamalpur, it appointed 22-year-old 
Gita as the Project Manager. Gita thus assumed responsibilities 
which experienced doctors (with M. B. B.S. degrees) normally 
assume in Government agencies. As a paramedic—especially in 
birth control surgery—Gita had demonstrated great efficiency in the 
past. At Jamalpur, however, she provided proof of unusual courage 
and administrative skills. Influential men tried to obstruct the 
project in diverse ways, and riffraffs harassed the women workers of 
GSK.** But Gita did not yield ; she successfully counteracted the 
opposition to her project. The President of Jamalpur District Bar 
Library, for instance, objected to the use of bicycles by female 
paramedics, although, significantly, the poor, uneducated people did 
not put forward such objections. Summoned to the Bar Library, 
Gita used such clever explanations as the lack of financial ability to 
pay rickshaw fare, and thereby persuaded veteran lawyers that 
GSK’s female paramedics could not avoid the use of bicycles. The 
police and soldiers are highly visible at Jamalpur because of its 
closeness to the international border. Some soldiers made an attempt 
to stop cycling by GSK’s women employees ; Gita took the firm 
stand that there was no official rule prohibiting the use of cycles by 
“women. Quite expectedly, Gita’s success was not unalloyed, Even 
Government employees tried to spoil her project. They got the 
opportunity to do so because, initially, Gita started the Jamalpur 
Project at a Government maternity hospital. Government employees 
were habituated to earning incentive money illegally—by, for 
instance, recording on their registers many family planning operations 
which had never taken place. The GSK’s family planning work 
threatened to put a stop to such illegal earnings.°° Government 
employees were enraged. They began to obstruct GSK’s work in 
diverse ways, Gita wound up the project at the Government hospital. 
It was shifted to Shapmari, a nearby village. In order to forestall 
future opposition, the GSK staff convened a public meeting at 
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Shapmari, explained the project's aims, and assessed the public 
response.: The GSK announced that it would commence a project 
only if villagers gave a practical demonstration of their support for 
the project by donating the land for it. Some wealthy villagers, 
coveting fame, donated the land. Subsequently, however, one of 
them demanded that the project should provide a job for his son. 
Gita rejected the demand. Troubles followed. Wayward youths of 
rich families began to harass the GSK staff in diverse ways. They not 
only hurled indecent remarks on the women staff but also insisted on 
getting medicines without any charge. Significantly, some of these 
harassments stopped on account of resistance by poor villagers. Gita, 
of course, received assurances of help--even police action--from some 
Government officers connected with general administration. Gita 
wisely discarded police measures, because such measures might harm 
the project in the long run by misleading and alienating the common 
people. Once, a young man .snatched the handbag-of a woman 
employee. He was caught. The police started prosecution. In 
accordance with the Martial Law regulations prevalent at that time, 
the young man could be sentenced to five years’ imprisonment. Such 
imprisonment, however, might harm the interests of the GSK by 
antagonising the local people. GSK authorities, therefore, got. in 
touch with the Home Secretary, and made arrangements for the 
withdrawal of prosecution. In this way, the GSK demonstrates its 
tact in the management of conflict : it knows how to limit the use of 
strength once its application yields some favourable results. Another 
incident of the teasing of GSK’s women staff was referred by Gita to 
village Matbais for adjudication. But the Matbars remained inactive, 
because in the past they faced disappointments whenever they tried 
to extract unfair advantages from this young lady (i.e. Gita). After- 
wards, written complaints, containing ‘a veiled threat of legal action, 
were forwarded to the guardians of the rowdies. A public meeting, 
too, was held in the village. Discussions about indecent behaviour 
towards women put the aforesaid guardians to shame; these 
guardians gave a pledge at the meeting that in future the women 
employees of GSK would not have to suffer from indignities. The 
GSK’s workers thus demonstrate that they do not require University 
degrees to manage complex situations of conflict, and to attain 
success in a task as difficult as that of rural reconstruction They, 
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moreover, demonstrate that organizations like the GSK are indeed 
replicable. Such an organization is not to be confined to what 
Zafrullah inimitably describes as the 4-p rating : Permanent Prestigi- 
ous Pilot Project. 


GSK’s experiences have demonstrated the feasibility of recruiting 
workers from villages, giving them proper training, and engaging 
them in rural reconstruction. It should be added, however, that an 
organization like the GSK cannot thrive without the leadership 
provided by some highly educated and self-secrificing urbanites. It 
is these leaders who have to judge the potentialities of some villagers, 
recruit them to the GSK, and give them proper training. It is they 
who are capable of maintaining contacts with Government officials 
in Dacca, and of performing such essential tasks as obtaining 
Government approval/finances for new/old projects. They, moreover, 
have to carry out crucial negotiations with foreign donor agencies. 
The GSK. can meet about 50% of its expenses by its own income.°? 
It has to depend on foreign aid-giving agencies for the rest of the 
expenses. It is not at all desirable that such dependence should 
persist for ever. The GSK has adopted an ambitious commercial 
project which can eventually make the organization financially self- 
sufficient : this is the pharmaceuticals project. Profiteering is certainly 
not the aim of this commercial venture. The aims are to use a part 
of the profits to expedite GSK’s work of organizing villagers for 
self-reliance, and to benefit countrymen (especially the poor among 
them) by marketing cheap medicines. The Gonopharmaceuticals will 
produce 22 basic drugs, sell them by their original names (without 
any trade marks) at a price much cheaper than that of comparable 
drugs marketed by multinational companies. It is not enough 
for this purpose to obtain the Government’s approval for produc- 
tion. It is also essential to secure in advance the Government’s 
approval for export. The concern for exports does not arise out of 
any Calculation that from the very beginning the Gonopharmaceuti- 
cals will be able to produce a surplus even after meeting the country’s 
requirements. This concern relates to the experiences of some under- 
developed countries where multinational drug companies have 
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‘conspired to put indigenous manufacturers into serious trouble, 
pushed them towards bankruptcy, and compelled them to wind up 
business. For instance, as soon as a new local producer markets its 
drugs, a multinational corporation can drastically reduce the price of 
its drugs to such a low level, that the local producer, forced to 
‘compete with the multinational corporation, incurs huge losses, and, 
within a short period of time, has to close down. At that moment 
the multinational corporation immediately pushes up the prices for 
its products. Unlike the hardpressed local manufacturer, the multi- 
national corporation can sustain losses for a short period by cutting 
prices. Such losses: may be negligible because, during the same 
period, the multinational corporation makes enormous profits in 
other countries. Moreover, a multinational corporation’s profits 
are'so high—for instance, if the cost of production is 1°6 currency 
‘units, the price may be 28°8 currency units®*—that it faces no diffi- 
culty in sustaining losses for some time for the purpose of eliminat- 
ing the-unequal competitor, i.e. an indigenous undertaking. The 
GSK. has obtained the Government’s permission for exports as an 
insurance against the aforesaid machinations of multinational drug 
companies. One can raise the question of why multinational corpora- 
tions—so powerful as they are—did not prevent the GSK from 
getting the Government’s permission for production. This question 
can ‘be answered as follows. In the matter of drug production, 
multinational corporations have struck deep roots in countries like 
Pakistan and India, but not in Bangladesh. They have mainly opened 
sales depots in Bangladesh. The GSK has taken it for granted that 
wholesale dealers in the private sector will refusé cooperation, and is 
preparing its plan of operations to counteract this difficulty. The 
GSK. will try to sell relatively cheaper drugs to the Government for 
‘distribution through the Government’s rural health centres. This 
‘attempt is likely to succeed because the GSK authorities—especially 
‘Zafrullah—have excellent contacts -with ' the highest administrative 
‘and political circles: Zafrullah’s glorious role in the liberation war 
‘is an important factor shaping these contacts. An equally important 
factor is -the widespread recognition of Zafrullah as a rare person 
‘who is above self:aggrandisement. Repeatedly the Government has 
pace him some of the highest administrative posts, Dut Zafrullah 
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has not accepted them because he does not want to detach: himself 
from the village surroundings.. But for the respect and confidence 
Zafrullah inspires in ‘official circles, it could be hardly possible for 
the GSK to secure the approval for setting up a pharmaceuticals 
industry. : Of course, Zafrullah had to work very hard for about five, 
years‘in order to win this approval. He had to engage in long dis- 
cussions with men at the top-most administrative-political levels, and 
présent.before them authoritative papers on how multinational drug 
companies ‘make’ excessive profits, and exploit the underdeveloped 
countries. The Government appointed several committees of specia- 
lists, and Zafrullah submitted before them elaborate proposals for 
the pharmaceuticals industry, which succeeded in securing an affir- 
mative verdict. Two progressive aid-giving agencies of Holland— 
NOVIB and IDA—made a thorough examination of the GSK’s 
proposals for a pharmaceuticals industry, and agreed to provide 
funds. It is remarkable that, in the opinion of the leaders of these’ 
agencies, Western countries should atone for their sins of past. 
colonial exploitation of underdeveloped countries by the supply of 
generous aid to these underdeveloped countries. It is not possible 
for multinational drug companies to exercise influence upon such 
aid-giving agencies, and dissuade them from helping the GSK. It 
should be stressed in this context that, initially, when the GSK was 
trying to obtain the Government’s permission for drug manufacture, 
the’ multinational companies did not take the GSK’s move seriously, 
because. they themselves did not bother about manufacturing drugs 
in Bangladesh. Afterwards, when the GSK successfully. went through 
several stages in the long process of securing official permission, the 
multinational corporations got frightened, and began to apply 
pressures for sabotaging the GSK’s move. ` Nevertheless, the. denial 
of permission to an indigenous manufacturer: at that stage would 
have produced legal complications as also adverse newspaper publi- 
city. So, the GSK crossed many hurdles, and, eventually, secured 
the official approval for the establishment of Gonopharmaceuticals. 
One should not hesitate at this point to admit the obvious truth that 
it could not have been possible to cross these hurdles without the 
initiative of highly educated urbanites like Zafrullah. To affirm, as 
doctrinaires tend to do, that leadership supplied by villagers will be 
enough for rural reconstruction, can ee a ROUSE slogan, but it is 
largely unrealistic. 


had 
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En [Vol. V 
LY The GSK has drawn up.a praiseworthy scheme to use its pharma- 
ceutical -products in consistency with a.realistic’assessment of existing. 
conditions: in villages. -The GSK will-sell its drugs (e.g. antibiotics) 
to-village' quacks at a price’ far’ cheaper than-—in.some cases.even at 
one-fifth of—the price‘ charged’ by-multinational. corporations, . -In a 
sense, these quacks—serving-in villages in large numbers over a long 
period of time—are an important component of the villages’ resource 
endowments which no rural reconstruction scheme can ignore.. . The 
GSK is only'realistic when it plans to utilise the services of quacks for 
supplying- cheap’ medicines-to the poor. One need not hesitate to 
admit . that, after’ all, quacks—in the absence of a better substitute 
for 'them—have extended some.benefits of modern -medicine tô 
villages. There is no doubt that treatment’ by. quacks is deficient in 
many respects, and that dishonesty aggravates these deficiencies. But. 
it-is ‘also true that some of the dishonest practices have their roots in 
the ‘excessively- high prices of drug “marketed by.~ multinationak 
companies. - - For “instance; ' quacks tend to prescribe antibiotics in 
inadequate quantities. mainly because poor patients cannot afford the 
éxpetises of ‘consuming costly medicinés in adequate quantities A 
quack-who prescribes adequately high quantities of expensive drugs. 
will only scare away poor villagers, and spoil his practice. Thus, ito 
some éxtent,. the deception practised by. quacks upon poor villagers 
is perhaps inescapable. The GSK is trying to deal with this situation 
in a careful and innovative ‘way. It'is preparing a-directory of all 
quacks in Bangladesh.. The Gonopharmaceuticals will conduct a sort 
of. free. correspondence. courses for these quacks, -and supply them 
with elaborate instructions about the.use of its drugs: Many village: 
doctors: are: expected to be enthusiastic about. this facility of free 
training..: Furthermore, they are likely to.be interested in prescribing. 
medicines in'appropriate ‘quantities because GSK’s medicines. will be 
far'.cheaper ‘than those of'. multinational -corporations. '. This -wili 
distinctly. improve health care .arrangements.in rural areas. The 
GSK will succeed in combining -the roles ofa commercial undertaking 
and a social welfare orgaùization. Ea io ae Bh gc 2 


A. question that - arises in this ‘connection is whether. highly 
educated towndwellers will ‘be available in Bangladesh in sufficient 
numbers to provide leadership. in rural reconstruction. Such town- 
dwellers—for instance, doctors with M. B.B. S. degrees—will normally 
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join Government service unless they go out of the country to settle ` 
down in an affluent state, or set up independent practice. There are 
many among these Government servants who are ready to leave the’ 
Government, join a nonofficial agency, and engage in rural recon- 
struction. An important explanation for this is the cruelty and 
dishonesty prevailing in Government which promt ‘many of its 
employees to seek a mentally satisfying job elsewhere. When these 
persons come to know about an exceptional organization like the 
GSK, they rush to join it—asdid Dr. Mohsin. A Government 
organization (e. g. the Health Department) tends to repress not only 
ordinary citizens (including poor patients) but also its own officers 
(e.g. Dr. Mohsin).. At the commencement of his career, Dr. Mohsin - 
joined a village health centre of the Government. The village was- 
situated at a distance of 160 miles from the nearest Government 
Treasury. The Treasury was to disburse the monthly salary. But 
before Dr. Mohsin could go to the Treasury, he had to spend a lot of- 
time and money to visit the Accountant General’s (AG’s) Office in 
Dacca, and collect his pay slip. The AG’s office ought to have sent 
this document to his place of work. But the Government employees 
in Dacca frequently refuse to perform this normal duty, so that they 
have an opportunity to fleece the affected Government servants like 
Mohsin. . Hence, it was expected that Mohsin must pay- bribes, 
suffer harassments, and only then he could procure the pay slip. 
It was further expected that Mohsin should secure compensations for 
himself by extracting money illegally from patients in his rural health 
centre, or by selling the Government’s medicines secretly. Moreover, 
Mohsin discovered that the amount of bribes and ‘the degree of 
harassments tended to increase in the case of a transfer order. The 
person, who. has to join duties at a new place following transfer, has 
to procure from the Establishment Division of the Dacca Secretariat 
a valid posting order. He may have to procure it,by bribery. But 
that is not the end of his trouble. When he goes to the new place 
for joining duties, he may find the old incumbent.there unwilling 
to allow the new incumbent to join, because the old incumbent 
has not received any transfer order. This difficulty may not 
be accidental. Some employees of the Establishment Division 
may have conspired to create this difficulty so that the aforesaid 
man, unable to join duties at his new place of posting, rushes 
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back to Dacca. He has to get.a new posting order and join. 
duties -within -seven days in order to avert a mark of discredit 
in his service book. The expense on bribe for a new posting 
order being: much less than that for the removal of a .mark - 
of discredit from the service book, the Government employee _ is 
likely to opt for the former. It is but natural that such repression - 
and humiliation should prove intolerable to some persons (like 
Mohsin) who may seek emancipation by joining an organization like 

the GSK. Mohsin claimed that, in sharp contrast to his experiences 

in the Government, his life in the GSK-was happy and honourable. 

Before he joined this organization, he had virtually no acquaintance 

with- poverty. -- Born in a rich agriculturist’s family, he always spent 
his days in luxury. Asa resident of a medical college -hostel in his 

student days, Mohsin’s monthly expenditure was at least three times 

the -average expenses of-a resident. He even kept a servant at the 

hostel. - Habituated to affluent living, Mohsin understood the real 

meaning of poverty -nly after he began to work at the GSK. . This 

should be true -of most of the other doctors at GSK. Like all of 
them, Mohsin, too, learnt how to treat poor patients with love and. 
patience, and thereby lead a meaningful life: these are. unthinkable 

for doctors in Government hospitals (barring exceptions). To talk 

of Mohsin, however, is not to glorify him ; it is only to illustrate one 

case among many. 


Love for villagers is not enough ; it must be backed by respect. 
The GSK’s leaders have abundant respect for the villagers even 
though they are poor and illiterate. That is why they contend that 
itis not really due to the fault of villagers that such problems as 
illiteracy cannot be solved. It is the education and urban upbringing 
of rural development experts which stand in the way of their adopt- 
ing an appropriate programme for such tasks as the removal of 
illiteracy. Zafrullah cites the following case in defence of this 
contention. A totally illiterate village woman (aged 24-25 years), 
mother of two children, lost her husband in political clashes. She 
then joined the training programme for paramedics at the GSK. At 
the end of 4-5 months it became apparent that the woman had learnt 
nothing, and that she absented herself from -training classes on 
Various pretexts. Zafrullah noted this, and had a mild suspicion 
that probably educated towndwellers did not yet succeed in devising 
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an appropriate way of teaching adult illiterate villagers. Afterwards, 
the suspicion was confirmed. The aforesaid woman reftsed to go 
back to her village, and thereby exchange an atmosphere of oppression 
and ignominy for the atmosphere of emancipation she got used to 
enjoying at the GSK. So, she was withdrawn from the paramedics’ 
training programme, and assigned the duty of keeping the operation 
theatre clean. Once, Zafrullah faced an emergency situation in the 
operation theatre. In order to save the life of a pregnant. woman, 
he had to commence caesarian section immediately, but there was no 
paramedic around to help him. In sheer desperation, Zafrullah 
summoned the aforesaid woman attendant to assist him in the 
emergency operation. He asked her to hold a few instruments. The 
woman washed her hands with the caution and promptness normally 
expected of an experienced surgeon. The moment Zafrullah mentioned 
in English the names of some instruments (e. g..artery forceps), thé 
woman could catch their meanings and keep the instruments ready 
without the slightest diffidence. The operation over, Zafrullah asked. 
her how she could learn the English names of the relevant instru- 
ments. The illiterate woman replied she had learnt.everything by 
seeing and listening. This gave Zafrullah a renewed awareness of 
the deficiencies of adult education for villagers planned by educated 
towndwellers. Incidentally, it should be mentioned that participation 
in the aforesaid surgical operation instilled so much of self-confidence 
in the illiterate woman that afterwards she not only attained literacy 
but in course of time became a skilled paramedic. This radical 
change in the life of an illiterate village woman is certainly the 
pointer to a beginning of social transformation. The GSK can: 
effectively and continuously contribute to such changes partially 
because its trainers treat the poor illiterate villagers not with contempt 
but with respect and sympathy. 


Even the GSK’s thoughts and programme on family planning 
reflect this respect for villagers. It is the assessment of GSK’s leaders 
that however poor and illiterate the villagers may be, they are 
certainly not stupid, and that they themselves come forward to accept 
family planning measures when objective conditions dictate such 
measures.°® . According to them, it is. vain to try to mould the 
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thoughts of villagers on this matter by means of posters or pamph- 
lets ; they have themselves thought about it deeply. The demand for 
family planning is not dependent on publicity. Gentle persuasion, 
however, can help. The GSK noted some time after it started its 
family planning work that whenever villagers began to place. their 
demands for family planning on the basis of their independent think- 
ing, they could expose. the dearth of arrangements to meet these 
demands. The GSK carried out 171 sterilisation operations at the 
Savar Centre from 13 August 1974 to 14 April 1975, and it became 
apparent that the GSK did not have the capacity to satisfy the 
existing demands for sterilisation. Significantly, the GSK. did not 
announce any reward for sterilisation ; it did not run -any special 
publicity campaign. Actually, as GSK’s leaders stress, monetary 
incentives for family planning may trap the entire programme into 
falsehoods.°* Financial greed will not only produce bribery and 
deception but also cause invariably the oppression of the poor. 
And the financial incentives are all unnecessary. The GSK’s experi- 
ences underline that by charging nominal fee for surgical operations 
and exempting destitutes from any payment, it is possible not only 
to attract a sufficient number of family planning acceptors but also 
to preserve their interests as well as dignity. °° 


The GSK’s experiences have borne out the benefits of reposing 
faith in villagers and organizing them for individual as well as 
collective actions. In the matter of family planning, for instance, 
villagers, trained by GSK and residing in villages, have given a better 
performance than employees residing at the Savar Centre. According 
to the GSK’s statistical surveys, in the case of women users of con- 
traceptive pills who have received supplies from Savar-based advisers, 
42°% have stopped their use after some time, whereas in the case of 
those who have received supplies from village-based advisers, 26% 
have stopped the use of pills after some time.°’ In the matter of 
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agricultural credit, the villagers have proved themselves equal to the 
trust reposed in.them by the GSK. Villagers have been granted 
loans by the GSK without any legal safeguard; they have been 
advised to deposit into their individual accounts with a bank that 
part of-the interest which the GSK collects only to keep it as deposits 
credited to individuals. But villagers allow trust to beget deeper 
trust, and.many of them have refused to transfer the deposits from 
the GSK to a bank. This author witnessed such a refusal on 30-May 
1979 at the Nolum village where a group of fishermen belonging to 
the minority community supported their plea to keep deposits with 
the GSK by. the complaint that banks were apt to harass the poor 
and uneducated people. It was clear that the GSK’s workers were 
able to build up a solid bond of confidence and friendship with the 
villagers by:means of regular personal contacts. It should be added 
that such ties of reciprocal confidence and friendship can reduce 
social tyranny, and pave the way to social transformation.°® One 
should cite an interesting case in this context. Gita Kar, herself a 
paramedic and the supervisor of paramedics, received one day a 
message from Zarina’s father that she must visit his village immedi- 
ately, and judge whether he had unfairly beaten his wife. Gita Kar 
felt somewhat disappointed. In the past, Zarina’s father, owner of 
less than a bigha of land, used to beat his wife frequently and 
torture her in diverse ways. When he developed friendly and trust- 
ful relations with Gita Kar, the frequency and severity of beatings 
gradually diminished. Eventually, he even ceased to beat the wife. 
When Gita Kar received the sudden information about the resump- 
tion of beating, she visited the village. She ruefully reminded her of 
the days. when in course of her village rounds she came across 
Zarina’s mother lying nearly senseless on the ground on account of 
a reckless beating by the husband. But, on the aforesaid day, she 
had a pleasant surprise. She found that the message of beating was 
just a pretence to bring her to Zarina’s house which she had not 
found time to visit for quite some time. - Gita Kar found Zarina’s 
mother preparing pancakes for Gita with a smiling face.. Gita Kar 
remembered how long and hard she had to work to produce that 
smile; she had to engage Zarina’s father in lengthy discussions and 
offer him appropriate advice. It was only when she was able to 
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persuade him that she was offering respect as well as beneficial advice 
that Zarina’s father gradually refrained from oppressing the wife. In- 
this way, the success (even though partial) of tlie GSK’s efforts 
towards social transformation ‘in villages becomes apparent from the 
activities of diverse individuals as also from the changing configura- 
tion of complex circumstances. Women are the-most exploited and 
tortured section in a Bangladesh ‘village, and -to endow them with 
dignity is an essential prerequisite to social transformation.®® The 
Savar Centre has to treat many married women who have nearly- 
died’ of self-poisoning : the number of such women may sometimes 
be as high as 11 within a period of 18 months.7° Countless women 
âre tortured every day ; the attempts at suicide represent only a few 
Gases of extreme oppression. It is not easy to avoid torture by 
leaving the-husband’s house and returning to the father’s place: “The 
village society cruelly condemns a married woman who cannot with- 
stand all. oppression ‘and yet steadily. perform her duties in the 
husband’s household. Consequently, even if a father wants to provide 
his daughter. with a refuge from intolerable torture, he does not always 
dare to do so. Exploitation of women tends to become limitless on 
account of the social privilege and legal right of a man to keep more 
than one wife and‘divorce a wife arbitrarily at’ any moment. The 
sight of some men whiling away their time in idleness and -of women 
working hard throughout the day is not at all rare in a village.74 In 
some villages close to the Savar centre of the GSK there are examples 
of a husband doing practically no work and his wives (three/four) 
doing all possible work. The forced extraction of surplus value from 
the womens’ labour by thé husband in this fashion deserves a close 
analysis, which may introduce new dimensions of research about 
relations between the exploiters and the exploited in society. 


It may not be possible to make any effective contribution to social 
transformation without rousing self-confidence in. women. This 
requires some measures towards economic independence for them, 
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which will make men somewhat respectful towards women. A few 
cases noted below will illustrate the significance of GSK’s efforts on 
this matter. The son of a wealthy villager snatched the handbag of 
a woman travelling from the village to the Narikendra at the GSK’s 
Savar Centre where she works. The major aim of the ruffian was not 
to steal the negligibly small sum of money that may be lying in the 
bag but to harass a woman of his village exploring the path of 
economic independence, and to deflect her from that path. As soon 
as the GSK received the information of snatching, it lodged a formal 
complaint with the police. But the police hesitated to take any step 
on account of the expectedly cordial relations between the police and 
the rural rich. The police reported they were unable to go to the 
village quickly and arrest the culprit on account of such difficulties 
as lack of transport. The GSK knew how to deal with these 
pretexts. It supplied its own vehicles to the police. Some GSK 
workers wore the dress of GSK’s guards which was similar to the 
police dress, and accompanied the police to the aforesaid village. 
They carried out extensive searches on several evenings. The ruffian 
and his parents had fled. But repeated searches upset villagers, 
and after some time, one villager informed the GSK that the parents 
of the ruffian had returned to the village. Some GSK workers and the 
police immediately rushed to the culprit’s house. The culprit’s 
father jumped into a pond. But he was no match for the GSK’s 
employees who caught him, and brought him to the Savar Centre. 
He was tied to a tree. The GSK workers pretended that they were 
soon going to beat him mercilessly. Actually, he was not beaten. 
Village Matbars visited the Savar centre for rescuing him. Matbars 
gave a pledge that they themselves would bring the culprit to the 
Savar centre as soon as practicable. They carried out this pledge, 
and, in accordance with the GSK’s decision, the police started 
prosecution against the culprit. It soon became evident that the 
Court would impose a heavy sentence upon the culprit. Village 
Matbars again came to the Savar centre, and requested the GSK’s 
leaders not to stand in the way of their move to influence the police 
and save the culprit from imprisonment. They held out the pledge 
that in future they would see to it that no worker of Narikendra 
faced any trouble. The GSK acceded to the Matbar’s request in 
order to safeguard its longterm interests. After all, it was not 
possible for the GSK to appoint guards and ensure the safety of its 
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woman employees in farflung villages. Only the goodwill of villagers, 
especially-of Matbars, could ensure’ ‘this safety permanently.. The 
GSK refrained from taking any revenge against the bag-snatcher. This 
tactic produced immediate benefits. - In the village where snatching 
occurred, and in some neighbouring areas, men developed ‘some 
respect for the GSK’s women workers, and afterwards these women 
did not suffer any harassment. This social advancement—although 
liniited‘in scope and confined to a small territory—had an undeniable 
importance.’ “Even this advarcement would have been impossible if 
the GSK had not restrained the passion for revenge. One great 
quality in GSK’s leaders is their sense of proportion ; they can judge 
how far ` -to go forward and where: to ~ stop: when ~~ “encounter 
resistance: to social RER initiated by them: Z 

~ ‘In another incident, on a.roadbridge a fails away. from .the Savar: 
centre, a- policeman on duty gave-a severe thrashing to a woman 
worker of Narikendra. Every day this woman (call her W) and a 
few ‘of her colleagues had to cross the bridge on their way. from the 
village to the GSK, and the aforesaid policeman made it a point to 
hurl abuses on. them. The experience of working at the ‘GSK 
endowed these women with some courage and confidence, and they 
occasionally made strong retorts. On the day of the incident under 
consideration, the abuses and retorts rose to such a high pitch that 
W slapped the policeman in retaliation against an intolerable 
comment. W then received a severe drubbing from the policeman. 
This: news reached the GSK ; some of its employees went to the road 
bridge, and warned the policeman that the GSK would get in-touch 
with the’ topmost police officer in Dacca to initiate disciplinary action 
against-him. It was well-known that the GSK’s authorities had good 
contacts with some topranking police officers in Dacca. The police-- 
man got alarmed ; he sought the assistance of the natural allies of. 
policemen in rural. areas, viz. the village Matbars, who then went to. 
the’ Savar Centre.. The GSK*s employees told the Matbars that the 
policeman should. visit the.Savar centre for an elaborate discussion. 
The policeman ‘was reluctant to come to the’ Savar Centre, but the 
Matbars prevailed upon him. Once the policeman entered the GSK’s 
premises, many employees surrounded him. . The women who’ had 
been beaten or insulted by him joined other employees in announcing 
their-intention: to take revenge.. But an administrator of the GSK 
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‘urged restraint upon them. The administrator then started interro- 
gation. At the beginning, the policeman denied the charge of beating. 
But the women who had suffered in his hands made a combined 
protest and silenced him. The administrator then feigned generosity, 
asked a Matbar what he would have done if W had been his own 
daughter. ~The Matbar said he would have extracted an apology 
from the policeman, and let him off. The administrator then asked 
for W’s opinion. W observed that an apology would suffice, but the 
policeman must tender the apology in a specific way ; he would have 
to touch her feet and beg to be excused. The policeman accepted 
the demand. By putting forward this demand W displayed a 
consciousness and confidence which indicated the success of GSK’s 
pioneering role in promoting social transformation. Compelling a 
policeman to apologise by touching the feet of a poor woman in the 
presence, and with the consent, of village Matbars signifies by itself 
an impressive commencement of radical social change. In this 
incident, as also in the incident recorded in the previous paragraph, 
the GSK’s leaders refrained from serving immediate aims by applying 
legal remedies and inflicting punishment on the culprits. Instead, 
they demonstrated their foresight by winning the assistance and good- 
will of village Matbars. This was the most efféctive longterm 
measure towards assuring the safety of GSK’s women employees. 
The generosity extended to the errant policeman was, in fact, a 
temporary compromise to safeguard thé GSK’s longterm interests. 


In certain circumstances, however, the GSK may fail to provide 
an effective protection against social persecution to some women 
employees. Rabeya and five other women used to come from 
the same village to the Narikendra. A wealthy villager lost interest 
in his first wife, and thought of accepting Rabeya (who belonged to 
a poor family) as a temporary wife. Rich villagers abuse their 
strength in diverse ways and exploit the poor. They contro] the 
production process as also the distribution of commodities. They 
can commit crimes, and, by their manipulation, compel poor persons 
to suffer imprisonment for those crimes. Girls of poor families, 
similarly, are looked upon by them as objects of temporary 
pleasure. When Rabeya refused to marry the wealthy man, she and 
her friends became the victim of a vicious campaign of slander. 
The campaign was so effective that Rabeya and her friends faced 
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social ostracism. The entire -village appeared to, subscribe to the 
rumour that all female employees of the GSK were fallen women. 
The psychological pressure was so intolerable that Rabeya and 
her friends stopped going to the Narikendra. Fortunately for 
the GSK, there are other cases in which village women ‘resist 
and counteract .social repression. Nearly 80% of women 
working or receiving training at .the Narikendra have either 
been divorced by husbands, or they left the husband’s house on 
account of, unbearable oppression.7* Amina, mother of three 
‘children, happened to be one .of them. Her father was a near- 
distitute, her husband extremely cruel. Amina learnt a number of 
crafts at the Narikendra, and began to earn'a modest amount. She 
took training in jute handicraft, sewing, promotion of literacy, 
health campaign, and child care. Her husband was a rickshaw- 
puller, who gambled away his earnings, did not care for the family’s 
maintenance, and beat the wife mercilessly when he returned home at 
the end of the day’s work. The GSK was able to rouse Amina’s 
dormant qualities. She left the children with their father, herself 
moving to her father’s house. She spent half of her earnings on 
food and clothes for her children ; the other half she handed over 
to. her poor father. Her twelve-year-old daughter was an apprentice 
at the Gonoshilpalay ; the other two younger children studied at 
the Gonopathshala. Amina reported one day that some women of 
her village wanted to learn crafts at Narikendra. But the distance 
between that village and the Savar centre was such that it was 
difficult to walk every day and come to the GSK. for. training. All 
women were not expected to be as hardworking and enterprising-as 
‘Amina, and it was not at all desirable that women, unable to bear 
the’strain of daily journey, should keep the training incomplete. The 
GSK’s leaders, therefore, advised that Amina should organize a 
women’s group in her village, and should herself impart training. The 
GSK’s employees would help Amina whenever necessary. Amina’s 
confidence: and efficiency were growing; she accepted this advice. 
Gradually, Amina set up a group of 50 women who began to receive 
training from her. Many men in the village disliked this attempt on 
‘the part of women to attain economic independence. They looked 
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for an opportunity to create difficulties for these women. The theft 
of a bride’s ornaments at a marriage ceremony provided this oppor- 
tunity. A few women of Amina’s group happened to be present in 
that ceremony. These women were arrested and sent to the police 
lock-up without any regard for proof or evidence. These women 
could not counteract such oppression because they did not have 
money or the support of influential friends and relatives. At that 
time Amina was away from the village. Immediately after she 
returned to the village and learnt of the incident, she met the Union 
Parishad Chairman. In the past, before she had developed her 
personality by training and experienences at the GSK, it would have 
been simply inconceivable for her to meet alone an influential man 
in the village. She told the Union Parishad Chairman that her 
friends should be released, and that her own organization should be 
allowed to impose necessary penalties on them in case their guilt 
was proved. Amina’s firmness impressed the Chairman. Her friends 
were released. Subsequent investigations revealed that a relative of the 
bridegroom himself had stolen ornaments at the aforesaid marriage 
ceremony. Afterwards, too, Amina encountered social resistance 
which she could overcome and keep her organization going. The 
success of village women like Amina underlines the justification of 
GSK’s efforts, and provides inspiration to its workers and leaders. 


Cases of Amina and others like her are the essential indicators 
of the GSK’s achievement. Purely quantitative estimates cannot 
reveal the farreaching significance of this achievement. Some studies 
on the GSK have failed to appreciate this significance, because they 
have ignored qualitative assessment, and laid stress on quantitative 
evaluation. One can refer to two studies in this connection: one is 
by International Voluntary Services,7* and the other by International 
Council for Educational Development." These studies have paraded 
a lot of statistics collected by the GSK itself, but have largely missed 
the significance of the slow process of social transformation strenu- 
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ously initiated by the GSK. One should add, however, that even in 
quantitative terms the GSK can be proud of its record. Statistical 
data regularly ‘collected and preserved by the GSK show, for 
instance, that in the GSK’s area of activity, the rate of death per 
thousand of population is 12, the rate of birth is 36 ; in contrast, 
these rates for the country as a whole are, respectively, 17 and 47.75 
In: the matter of agricultural credit, by 31 May 1979, the GSK gave 
loans ranging from a minimum of 100 Takas to a maximum of 500 
Takas to 500 families belonging to 35 groups in 29 villages out of a 
total of 309 villages in the Savar Thana. One-third of eligible 
children in 8 neighbouring villages have joined Gonopathshala ; 25% 
of them leave in course of the first year. This dropout rate in 
Government schools is much higher, viz. 90%. In the matter of 
family planning, up to Boisakh 1386 (i.e. mid-May 1979), 709 
women were sterilised by the GSK ; in the same area 382 women 
could be sterilised by Government employees. Again, up to Boisakh 
1386, the GSK had 6512 women recipients of anti-fertility injections. 
But it must be reiterated that such quantitative data, important 
though they are, cannot produce a comprehension of-the qualitative 
excellence and social impact of the GSK’s efforts. On the contrary, 
‘such data can even mislead and prompt one to dismiss the GSK’s 
efforts as insignificant, because the needs of the country as a whole 
are incomparably larger than what the GSK can satisfy with its 
limited manpower and other resources. As of June 1979, the GSK 
had on ‘its staff 7 doctors. (with M.B.B.S. degrees), 1 dentist, 79 
paramedics and an additional number of 115 employees. What -they 
‘have been able to dois in a sense immeasurable, although it is 
thoroughly inadequate in the context of the needs of the country as a 
whole. The GSK, acutely conscious of this unavoidable inadequacy, 
has devised an innovative way of popularising its ideas and techni- 
ques among would-be doctors in medical colleges. This may pave 
the way to -the emergence of other organizations modelled on the 
GSK, or, at least, facilitate entry into the Government’s rural health 
centres of doctors with requisite ideas and orientation.7° | 


This orientation programme initially brings within its fold the 
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students of 3 out of 8 medical colleges in Bangladesh, viz. Dacca 
Medical College, Sir Salimullah Medical College’ and Rajshahi 
Medical College. Normally, professors and authorities in medica] 
colleges are not interested in inspiring students with the ideal 
of rural reconstruction. Hence, in order to implement the 
aforesaid orientation programme, the GSK had to take the help 
of politicians in the ruling party. The GSK _ succeeded in 
influencing these politicians by convincing them of the importance 
of community medicine in an underdeveloped country. The GSK 
wanted the programme to last three weeks. But the authorities of 
the three Medical Colleges did not agree ; they were prepared to 
accept a 10-day programme. So, it was decided that throughout the 
year students in batches of 15 would come to the GSK for the 10-day 
programme. An essential aim of the programme is to impart 
knowledge. of common diseases in villages and the means of prevent- 
ing or curing these diseases. Moreover, the GSK arranges visits to 
the villages, interviews with ordinary people there, and inspection of 
Government health centres in villages, which can arouse the social 
consciousness of medical students, and imbue them with the idea 
of serving poor villagers. The GSK’s teachers use lectures and 
discussions to impress upon undergraduate medical students that 
the rural health problem is basically an economic problem 
and that the major reason behind the persistence of this economic 
problem is political. Teachers try to convince the undergraduates 
that in a thoroughly exploitative political system a doctor should 
consider it a sacred duty to alleviate the distress of the rural poor. 
The GSK’s trainers draw the attention of these students to the 
fact that many of the Government’s rural health centres remain the 
victims of apathy and dishonesty on the part of doctors and other 
employees.”7 There is some evidence that the lectures and discussions 
at the GSK influenced some medical students deeply. For instance, 
returning from the GSK to their medical colleges, they set up study 
circles. The GSK’s teachers sometimes participated in the discussions 
at these study circles and imparted a social-political education which 
could foster the growth of those attitudes in would-be doctors: which 
could facilitate their participation in the work of rural reconstruction 
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in-.future. .:Anothér indicator-of the success of GSK’s 10-day 
programme is that,-on their own initiative, students made it a part of 
their third year’s schedule at the medical college. Previously, this 
was a part of the fourth (i. e. pre-final) year’s schedule. The reason 
for the change was that when students received the orientation 
programme of the GSK at the fourth year, they had no time to spare 
at the fifth year (the year of the final examination) for extracurricular 
activities (e. g. through study circles) representing a continuation of 
the social-political education they received at the GSK. When the 
GSK’s orientation programme was shifted to the third year, students 
had ample time to organize study circles during the fourth year. This 
ehcouraging response -from undergraduate- medical students has 
stimulated in-GSK’s. leadets the hope that in future some of these 
students would joiti.the Government’s rural health centres and 
sincerely perform their duties towards poor villagers. Some of these 
doctors in Government service might launch schemes in collaboration 
with the GSK, thereby making GSK’s efforts more fruitful. 


‘Instead of thinking of such prospects for the future, if we try to 
explore the reasons behind the GSK’s efficiency at the present moment, 
we may come across importart data which may be considered valu- 
able- by persons doing research on organization theory and practice. 
The GSK is an organization nearly all of whose employees carry out 
their assigned duties in time. In a country like Bangladesh (or India), 
this is surely an exceptional and nearly unbelievable fact. For, if we 
survey some Government or semi-Government agencies—e.g. the 
Secretariat, hospitals, Universities—in such countries, we will almost 
invariably find that the majority of employees do not care for the 
performance of normal duties. These agencies have failed to develop 
a proper combination of discipline and democracy which is a distinc- 
tive mark of the GSK. In our search for an explanation of the 
GSK’s efficiency, we may begin with a discussion of the means by 
which this organization enforces discipline. This requires a study of 
GSK’s leadership, and a review of its methods of appointment, 
training, increment, promotion and dismissal. It is impossible to 
overemphasise the fact that leadership in an organization is the key 
factor producing discipline. In the first and second ranks of the 
“GSK’s leadership there are some doctors and paramedics who had 
participated in the liberation struggle of 1971. They work at the 
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GSK in pursuit of self-fulfilment and not of financial gains. Doctors 
at the GSK could have earned much higher salaries elsewhere, but 
they joined and stuck to the GSK in order to live a meaningful life. 
One Doctor had in fact left the GSK and accepted a job with a 
higher pay.; but he returned afterwards to the GSK. In many other 
posts at the GSK—concerning publication, education, administration 
‘and ‘agriculture—there are a number of persons who are with the 
GSK not because they have to earn a livelihood but because they 
aim at seif-actualisation. But this may be true of probably 20 out 
of the total staff of nearly 200 persons. It is quite expected and 
natural that in the case of nearly 90% of the GSK’s employees, this 
quest for self-fulfilment is just not relevant. Zafrullah holds the 
highest post of Project Coordinator at the GSK ; according to the 
organization’s rules, he draws a monthly pay of 3000 Takas ; but he 
returns 1000 Takas to the GSK. Zafrullah’s brother (who has an 
M.A. degree) has joined a post in the publications department carry- 
ing a monthly pay of 1000 Takas, but he has fixed for himself the 
much lower pay of 300 Takas. But it is entirely unrealistic to expect 
such self-restraint of the overwhelming majority (say 90%) of the 
GSK’s staff. The efficiency and discipline of this majority will 
obviously depend on principles and practices about recruitment- 
training-increment-promotion-dismissal and on the general style and 
atmosphere of work in the organization. 


One can discuss at first the novelty and efficacy of the mode of 
recruitment. The advertisements for appointments clearly lay down 
that women candidates will enjoy a preference. This does not merely 
signify the assessment that women are more competent than men in 
performing certain tasks of the health and educational programmes. 
It further signifies the GSK’s aim of social transformation which 
demands the grant of social status to the most exploited section in 
society (especially rural society), i.e. women. The best way to do 
so is to create job opportunities for women. In accordance with the 
data collected by this author in June 1979, the ratio of male to 
female paramedics at the GSK was nearly 1:25 there were 27 
men among paramedics and 52 women. In 1976, the ratio of men to 
women among paramedics (including trainees) was 1: 4.78 A majority 
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of .thése women paramedics -had suffered social oppression ; . they 
had been unjustly divorced or deserted’ by their. husbands. 
These women have a sense of gratitude towards the GSK, which 
enhances their efficiency and discipline. There are.some women 
‘paramedics who belong to the minority. Community ; in certain parts 
of Bangladesh these women feel insecure’; at the GSK, however, the 
very opportunity of earning an independent and honourable livelihood 
easily inspires them to become efficient and disciplined. But even 
such women—who have special reasons to be efficient and disciplined 
form a small part of the total number of employees at the GSK. 
For the majority, the innovative process of recruitment—which 
deserves the attention of experts in organization theory and practice 
remains ‘an efficacious instrument of ensuring discipline and 
devotion to’duty. At the GSK, none—whether he is a doctor, 
administrator, paramedic or any other worker—receives an appoint- 
ment letter immediately. after selection. He has to work for some 
time without any appointment letter. He is watched and assessed 
during this period varying from afew days to a few weeks. Nearly 
50% of the newly selected persons leave the GSK during this period ; 
the question of issuing appointment letters to them does not arise. 
There are a number of reasons behind this high casualty rate. - The 
pressure of work is tremendous. All residents of the Savar centre 
have to engage in farming from 5-30 a.m. to 7-30 a.m. They have 
to work in the office/hospital/workshop or in the villages from 
9 a. m. to 2 p. m. In the evening they have again to do cultivation 
from 5. ‘p.m. to-6 p.m., although, the exact time-table for agricultural 
work may vary with the seasons. This is followed by work at the 
office/hospital/workshop or in the villages from 7 p.m. to, 10 p.m. 
In. ‘addition, departmental or general meetings, held late in the 
evening, may continue till midnight. Half of Monday and the whole 
of Tuseday are weekly holidays. But even these weekly holidays 
are so. designed as to enable employees, especially those in higher 
ranks, to visit Dacca, and expedite the GSK’s work at, for instance, 
various Government offices, or the offices of international aid-giving 
agencies. Consequently, for some employees, the distinction between 
workdays and holidays tends to disappear. Sometimes, again, 
employees are to prepare lengthy reports, and they may have the 
time to do so only during these weekly holidays. The annual leave 
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is for fourteen days. To persons acquainted with habits of workers 
at Government (or semi-Government)offices in Bangladesh (or India), 
it is not at all surprising that nearly 50% of newly selected employees 
stick to the GSK for a brief period, and leave even before they have 
received the appointment:letter. Many new recruits, moreover, can- 
not stand the austerity in food. Except workers who leave for their 
own quarters following marriage, all-others have to live in the hostel 
and eat at the common dining room. The food served there is 
certainly nutritious, but it does not suit the tastes of the upper class. 
The employees’ cooperative society runs a Canteen (situated by the 
side of the main gate overlooking the highway). Although the food 
served at this Canteen is more tasteful than at the common dining 
room, the GSK’s workers are prohibited from taking any meal other 
than breakfast at the canteen. The pressure of work and austerity 
in food compel many new recruits to leave the GSK within a few 
weeks, if not days. Significantly, of those recruits who survive this 
early trial, and secure appointment letters, only 5% leave the GSK 
at a future date. 


Training follows appointment. A new recruit can become a regular 
employee after he completes training successfully. It is advisable 
to discuss the training of paramedics, because, in terms of the GSK’s 
schemes, this is the most important and difficult of the training 
activities at the GSK. In the morning, trainee paramedics have to visit 
villages, or learn work at the different sections of the hospital. In the 
evening, they have to attend lectures by doctors and senior paramedics; 
they have to participate in discussions. Even residence at the Savar 
campus and interaction with a large number of colleagues provide 
trainees with valuable learning experiences. Residents of the Savar 
centre have to clean by rotation the hostel, the common dining 
room, and the hospital. Itis possible to study the participation by 
trainees in such activities as also in agriculture, and then assess 
their devotion to duty or their ability to adjust themselves to the 
GSK’s work style. Trainees can learn a lot about this style when 
they participate in the monthly general meeting (where all staff 
members must be present), and in the departmental or sub-depart- 
mental meetings. Twice every year a committee meets to decide 
upon regular employment for trainee paramedics. This committee 
consists of the heads of various departments (e.g. health, agriculture), 
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the persons in charge of different sections (e.g. family planing, 
pathology) within the health department, representatives of subcentres, 
and. the superviser of: paramedics. The commitee attaches great 
importance to the views of villagers recorded in the report of the super- 
viser on trainees, The superviser tours villages, ascertains the opinions 
of villagers, and prepares this report before the committee meets. A 
trainee may not secure a regular job in spite of favourable recom- 
mendations by departmental heads-if villagers have: made adverse 
comments about the trainee. The committee also considers the 
results of written tests held frequently during the training’ period.7? 
-The Government of Bangladesh ‘and several international- agencies 
have-accorded recognition to the GSK’s training programme. -The 
Government'sends some IRDP employees tothe GSK for training as 
paramedics. Such organizations as the UNICEF and-Terre Des 
Hommes, too, send some of their employees to the Savar centre for 
training. An important indicator of the efficacy of the GSK’s 

training programme is that a paramedic (without any University 
degree) can easily perform many of the jobs ofa doctor (with an 
M.B.B.S. degree). It has been already noted in this paper that 
a construction superviser (without any engineering . degree) 
successfully performs certain jobs of an engineer (with a University 
degree). This attests to the efficacy, of the GSK’s training pro- 
grammes not only for paramedics but also for others. The GSK’s 
authorities claim that nearly 60% of its employees holding respon- 
sible posts do not have formal qualifications demanded of the 
incumbents of such posts elsewhere, e. g. in Government agencies. 

These employees are an important source of the GSK’s organiza- 
tional strength, discipline, and success in work. One should stress 
in-this context that these employees, because they lack formal quali- 
fications, will not be able normally to secure comparable jobs in 
other places, and this may be an essential factor buttressing their 
devotion to duty. Experts in organization meer may do well: to 
note this factor. 


‘Next, one has to refer to-increments, and to the practice of strict 
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surveillance on this matter at the GSK. - To understand it requires a. 
familiarity with the GSK’s organizational outline. - Briefly, one can 
say, the GSK has five projects. Each project has several departments. 
The first project consists of health, agriculture, library and general 
administration. A department may have more than one- division: 
for example, the agriculture department has two divisions, one to 
deal with farming inside the -Savar campus, and the other for such 
off-campus tasks as disbursement of agricultural loans; there are 
two persons in charge of these two divisions. The health department 
has a number of divisions: the main clinic at the Savar centre ; 
subcentres at Genda, Panishail, Shimulia, Pathalia, Dhamsona, Mirer 
Changaon, and Jarun ; and the training division. One doctor is the 
head of the Savar clinic and the weekly field clinic for. out-patients 
at Genda ; another doctor is the head of Panishail and Shimulia sub- 
centres; a third doctor is the head of Pathalia and Dhamsona 
subcentres ; a fourth of subcentres at Mirer Changaon and Jarun. 
One paramedic is in charge of a subcentre ; two subcentres-in-charge. 
are under the control of a doctor-adviser as indicated above. One 
doctor heads the training division. The main clinic at Savar hasa number 
of sections : inpatients, outpatients, operation theatre, pathology; dental 
patients; pharmacy, family planning, X-ray, and record. -One person 
is in charge of each section. Needless to add that each department/ 
division/section has a number of ordinary workers. To refer to other 
departments in the first project, the library has several workers and 
a person in charge. An administrator is at the top of the general 
administration department, and there are under him an accountant, 
cashier, and other workers (e.g. guards). The second project of the 
GSK consists of the following departments : Gonoshilpalay, Gono- 
kathkarkhana, construction, Gonopadukalay (shoe factory), Nari- 
- kendra, and general administration. An engineer heads the Gono- 
shilpalay, and thére are a foreman and ordinary workers under him. 
The manager of the second project himself happens to be the head. 
of the construction department ; there are under him a superviser 
and some ordinary workers, An administrator heads the general 
administration department ; under him there are an accountant, a 
cashier, and ordinary workers. Other departments in the second 
project have some ordinary workers and a person in charge. The 
third project of the GSK consists of the ‘following departinents : 
Gonopathshala, Gonoprokashana (publications), and general adminis- 
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tration. One doctor, who heads Gonoprokashana, is also the 
manager of the third project ; he has under hima translator, artist, 
typist, etc. Of several teachers at Gonopathshala, one is the head. 
The head of the general administration department in the third 
project is simultaneously an administrator and accountant ; he has a 
few assistants. The Jamalpur project can be referred to as the 
fourth project, one lady paramedic being its manager. Health and 
general administration are the two departments in this project. The 
nascent Gonopharmaceuticals zan be spoken of as thé fifth project. 
Zafrullah himself is the manager of this project; he is also the 
coordinator of all the five projects, and the member in charge of the 
GSK’s board of trustees. Dr. A. Quasem Chowdhury is the man 
next to him ; Quasem is the manager of the first project as also the 
director of the first, second, third and the fourth projects. [Although 
nomenclature is not very imporiant, this author ventures to suggest 
that the designation for Quasem can be the programme Director, and 
for Zafrullah the Centre (Kendra) Coordinator.] 


It is now pertinent to observe how the work of an employee is 
assessed at the GSK and his annual increment determined. One can 
consider, for instance, a paramedic attached to a subcentre. The 
subcentre-in-charge and the concerned doctor-adviser send confiden- 
tial reports on the paramedic every three months to the project 
Director. In case reports from these.two persons are divergent, the 
Project Director will summon them to a conference. If the decision 
at this conference is not favourable to the paramedic, he will be in- 
formed. His increment will be postponed by three months. If a 
re-evaluation of the paramedic’s devotion to duty, sense of responsi- 
bility, behaviour towards colleagues and villagers during this period 
registers the requisite improvement, he will receive increment with 
effect from the date preceding those three months. Reports of 
evaluation and re-evaluation are of great importance ; they have to 
be prepared with care. One significant reason why they are so 
prepared is that the validity of hese reports can be questioned at a 
monthly general meeting, and this is an evidence of how the GSK | 
tries to combine discipline with democracy. 


No organization can arrange promotions for all persons who have 
demonstrated their efficiency in work. It is, however, possible to 
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offer rewards- without granting promotions—although this may not. 
be practicable in Government or semi-Government organizations. 
The GSK provides for more than one annual increment as a mark of 
recognition for a worker’s extraordinary efficiency. In regard to 
promotions, again, the GSK’s preference for experimentation and 
flexibility is likely to enhance the earnestness of its employees. 
Once in the past, the superviser of paramedics (who was herself a 
paramedic) was promoted to the post of manager of the GSK’s 
second project. She was only a matriculate, whereas an engineer and 
several persons with M.A. degrees were working at the second 
project. It became apparent, however, that the lady lacked the 
psychological orientation for her new responsibilities as a Project 
Manager. In a few months she went back to her former post, viz. 
that of superviser of paramedics. An administrator-cum-accountant 
(with an M.A. degree) was afterwards promoted to the post of 
manager of the second project ; he was successful in fulfilling his 
responsibilities. Experiments with promotion may not always 
succeed ; but the capacity to conduct experiments and to terminate 
an experiment going awry are certainly testimonies to the capabilities 
of an organization’s leaders. Initially, Zafrullah, the Coordinator of 
GSK’s five projects, discusses cases of potential promotion with a few 
colleagues. He thus tests the validity and general acceptability of 
his assessment. Subsequently, his proposals are placed before the 
monthly general meeting for approval, and promotions finalised. 


One should now study how the GSK. deals with dereliction of 
duty. Severe lapses may lead to dismissal at one month’s notice. At 
a general meeting this may be cited as a case of exemplary punish- 
ment. But it is undeniable that the possibility (or fear) of dismissal 
at one month’s notice has such a salutary impact on all employees 
that an organization capable of holding out this extreme measure as a 
silent threat does not have to use it much. Moreover, in the democratic 
atmosphere coming to stay at the GSK, it is always possible at 
various levels to offer proper advice to an errant worker and reform 
him. Such advice may be initially tendered at informal get-togethers 
in the canteen or the dining hall, for instance. If this fails, the 
person accused of negligence towards duty may receive sympathetic 
instructions as well as critical comments at sectional / divisional / 
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departmental, meetings, and, eventually, at the general meeting. In 

most of the cases persuasion succeeds at one of these stages, and 

workers correct their faults. A summary of what happened at the 

paramedics’ meeting on 22 May 1979.(which this author attended) 

can be cited in this connection. In that meeting paramedics discussed- 
their own deficiencies as also the deficiencies of others, and suggested 
remedial measures. They discussed,-for instance, what they were to 

do, when a doctors handwriting was illegible, when a doctor 

prescribed a medicine not available in their pharmacy and he did not 

write any substitute. It was resolved that the superviser of para- 

medics would discuss these difficulties with doctors and the Project 

Director, and devise steps to remove those difficulties. Another 

difficulty. arose out of widely divergent pressures of work upon 

paramedics on various jobs, These pressures depend, for example, 

on the nature and number of outpatients on a specific day, and they . 
are not predictable. It was resolved at the aforesaid meeting that in 
case one day the pressures of work on paramedics at the pharmacy 
were tremendous, and the pressures on paramedics at the pathology 

section comparatively light, it would be the duty of the latter to help | 

the former. Certainly, at this meeting, there was a tendency towards 

accusing one another, but this was surpassed by the propensity for 

self-criticism and self-correction. The atmosphere of fraternity and 

open communication at the GSK. fostered this propensity, which had 

a visible impact upon the preparation of work schedules for the 

coming two weeks at the aforesaid meeting. There was an elaborate 

and frank discussion by paramedics of their past experience in 

various jobs at the clinic or villages, gaps in this experience, the 

resultant deficiencies in skill formation, and their personal interests. 
This enabled the meeting to draw up unanimously a work schedule » 
entailing a satisfactory rotation of duties. - - 


‘The GSK’s leaders are always anxious to devise innovative ways 
towards removal of faults and improvement of performance. The’ 
following case may serve as an illustration. One lady paramedic at 
the Savar clinic was storing anti-fertility injections in the refrigerator. - 
At that moment she was summoned by Quasem, the Project Director. 
She requested a woman colleague to complete thé job she was doing, 
and herself went to meet Quasem. This second paramedic, however, - 
had to go somewhere else immediately ;.so she requested a third 
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paramedic to carry out the job. The third paramedic simply forgot 
the matter. Injections worth 4,000 Takas were spoilt. These injections 
were not only costly but difficult to procure. The negligence causing 
such wastage could not be viewed lightly, even though at that 
moment the GSK had an ample stock of these injections. Dr. Kamal, 
the superordinate of these three paramedics, decided to take three 
steps to prevent a recurrence of the aforesaid negligence. Firstly, 
the three inattentive paramedics held a meeting to discuss why. they 
committed such a mistake, and how they could avoid it. They came 
to the conclusion that the paramedic, who received summons from 
Quasem, could have informed Quasem that she would meet him as 
soon as she completed the urgent work on hand. This would not 
have caused any difficulty, and the injections could have been saved. 
Secondly, Dr. Kamal was to take the three paramedics to Dacca, 
inquire at a few shops and hospitals, and thereby impress upon 
them how expensive and scarce those injections were. Thirdly, the 
matter should be discussed at the monthly general meeting so that 
many workers would be able to learn a valuable lesson from one 
example. This example highlights the stress laid by the GSK upon 
the processes of self-criticism, forewarning and collective learning. 


But such processes are neither equally applicable nor efficacious 
in all cases of laxity. The interests of the organization will then 
dictate tough: corrective measures. Two employees of a subcentre 
started moneylending operations secretly. When these came to be 
known, an emergency general meeting was convened in November 
1977. The meeting unanimously decided to dismiss those two 
employees.°° But following discussions among workers for some 
days, the decision was reviewed at another general meeting. It was 
decided there that the guilty employees would not be immediately 
dismissed, that they would be subjected to a disciplinary action, and 
kept under strict surveillance for a year.®* Their increment was 
stopped, and seniority reduced by one year. It was decided, more- 
over, that their investments in moneylending, and the incomes there- 
from, would all be pooléd and spent on the welfare of landless 
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peasdnts. But the disclosure of the slightest fault in course of the 
next one year would lead to immediate dismissal of the two. guilty 
‘employees without any. further warning. Experiences of shaping 
such decisions and of participating in the preparatory discussions at 
the general meetings undoubtedly stimulate discipline _and..moral 
force in the GSK’s employees.. 


Such discussions cannot “always keep an organization free from 
deficiencies. When - discussions and ‘counsel fail, dismissals 
become unavoidable. One can cite the case of Forhad, an electrician, 
in this context. The head of a department in the GSK’s second 
project repeatedly drew Forhad’s attention to his faults, and advised 
Forhad to overcome his négligence towards dùties. But Forhad did 
not pay any heed to this advice. The departmental head then dis- 
cussed the matter with Zafrullah, and set up a committee of judges. 
The committee gave a verdict against Forhad. The manager of the 
second project was now free to dismiss Forhad. But he did not do 
so On account of a special reason. Forhad was a Muslim, but some 
time back he married a non-Muslim woman who worked at the 
canteen. An important quality of GSK’s leaders is ‘their secularism, 
which is but a manifestation of their general tolerance and democra- 
tic temperament. The sort of dignity that non-Muslim workers 
enjoy at the GSK they cannot always expect elsewhere ; a job at the 
GSK, therefore, has a special attraction for non-Muslims. Of GSK’s 
employees, therefore, nearly 30% are non-Muslims, although non- 
Muslims form only 10% of the.total population i in Bangladesh.. In the 
atmosphere of secularism that has grown up at the GSK, marriages 
between Muslims and non-Muslims can naturally take place—as in 
the case of Forhad. But such marriages can draw the wrath of the 
society. Forhad became a victim of social censure, and, as the 
GSK’s leaders thought, this could be a cause of Forhad’s negligence 
towards duty. This thought deterred the manager of the second 
project from dismissing Forhad. If Forhad became unemployed, 
his wife would be in a terrible difficulty. Therefore, Afsar, the 
Project Manager, discussed the matter with Zafrullah, and they 
decided to refer it to the monthly general meeting. This decision 
certainly necessitated the expenditure of a lot of time on just one 
case of dereliction of duty, but this conformed to the democratic 
character of the GSK. The general meeting, convened-at_9-30 p.m. 
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on 19 May 1979 and continuing up to 11-30 p.m., debated -the case 
of Forhad. (This author was present at that meeting.) There were 
some speakers trying to defend Forhad. One person said, for 
instance, that although complainants pointed to some jobs Forhad 
did not attend despite requisitions, these were not always noted in 
the appropriate register. Others counteracted this by contending 
that the GSK had not built up an administrative culture thriving on 
notes, rejoinders, and registers, but on actual work. Speaking in 
self-defence Forhad affirmed that he had received some oral assu- 
rances about salaries in course of discussions preceding his appoint- 
ment, and that these assurances were not'carried out. The project 
Manager replied that he had not offered any such assurance. Others 
then demanded that in future, by way of a safeguard against mis- 
understandings, selectors must observe greater caution in carrying on 
discussions with potential recruits. Lengthy and outspoken discus- 
sion produced the following decision at the general meeting: if 
Forhad apologised for his persistent habit of keeping jobs unatten- 
ded, and for his resort to falsehoods as a cover for his failures, he 
would be pardoned for the present. So, Forhad kept his job by 
expressing regrets for what he had done. His performance improved 
during the next few days; it appeared that his mental strength 
increased on account of his feeling that his colleagues genuinely 
cared for him and sympathised with him. But in a few days his 
faults reappeared. He was dismissed. E 


General meetings pass resolutions on various matters to stren- 
gthen organizational discipline. This is an imaginative way of using 
the democratic process to enforce discipline. Some examples are 
noted below. Members of the Savar mess are required to pay 
cheques in advance. When some members failed to comply with 
this requirement, a general meeting decided that in future ,a member 
failing to deposit the cheque for the next month’s food expenses by 
the last day of the current month will be tried at a general meet- 
ing.®* It was not permissible for any one to use the GSK’s guards 
for personal work; persistent violations of this directive would 
attract initially a warning, to be followed by suspension of the 
errant employee, and, finally by dismissal.®*® Disciplinary action will 
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be taken ‘against workers who refuse to carry out a decision of. a 
paramedic who happens to be their superordinate, andis in charge of 
a specific job. If workers think that the paramedic’s decision is wrong, 
they can draw the attention of the doctor who is the superordinate 
of this paramedic.** A departmental head is competent to mete out 
such punishment to a worker in his department as suspension, and 
he can increase or decrease tha punishment he prescribes, although 
he has to keep the Project Director informed.§5 Workers at the 
Savar centre form a number of groups for farming within the 
campus. Incase a worker neglects agriculture, the group leader 
will discuss the matter with him. If this discussion ‘fails to cure the 
worker of lapses, the project Director himself will hold a discussion 
with the negligent worker. If even then the worker fails to reform 
himself, his misconduct will attract punishment in the-same way as 
transgressions in other areas of the organization’s work.®® 

The aforesaid examples of crucial decisions at‘the general meeting, 
tend to explain why trade unionism has not emerged at the GSK‘, 
The explanation seems to be that the generalimeeting has largely 
taken over the constructive functions of a trade union. Again, 
we may cite a few examples. As in the matter of maintenance 
of discipline (noted above), so-in the matter of increments or pay- 
scales (noted below), the general meeting plays an important part. 
The general meeting has passed a resolution that the GSK’s autho- 
rities will decide upon increments in consonance with the views of 
employees expressed at a general-meeting.°7 A committee consisting 
of representatives from various departments was set up in 1977 
to recommend a restructuring of payscales.°° Some employees 
recommended a complete equality of payscales in different ranks. 
But, significantly, a majority of ordinary workers expressed a realis- 
tic opinion in course of discussions, and recommended different 
payscales for various ranks. Otherwise, they were rightly appre- 
hensive, in the prevalent socio-economic conditions, their organiza- 
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tion might perish because it would simply fail to recruit competent 
persons to the posts of doctors, administrators, accountants, etc. The 
abovementioned committee prepared a number of proposals about 
payscales which led to lengthy discussions and debates. Eventually, 
there was a consensus about three payscales, which secured the appro- 
val of the general meeting. The three payscales (in Takas per month) 
are: 250......1200 (for paramedics, paraagros, and other ordinary 
employees) ; 800...... 1500 (for middle professionals like administra- 
tors, accountants, etc.); 1200..... 2500 (for top professionals like 
doctors, engineers, etc.}. Nevertheless, the GSK has not opted for 
counterproductive rigidities. Therefore, when a middle professional 
occupies the post of a Project Manager, his salary can reach the 
maximum of 2500 Takas, although the starting salary can vary with 
needs and circumstances. The Project Director’s monthly pay can 
go up to 3000 Takas ; in his case, too, the initial salary is variable. 
The minimum monthly pay before this revision of payscales was 200 
Takas ; the abovementioned committee recommended 300 Takas ; 
but, in view of the organization’s capacities’ and constraints, a 
compromise was struck at 250 Takas. The Chairman of the general 
meeting plays an important part in charging discipline with demo- 
cracy at the GSK. The Chairman is élected by a general: meeting.®® 
Attendance at general meetings is compulsory ; absence without 
proper explanations can attract disciplinary action; the Project 
Director can initiate such action in consultation with the Chairman.®° 
This resolution of the general meeting—like many others noted 
‘above—is a significant pointer to the GSK’s concern for using 
democratic practices to reinforce discipline. . 


But democratic practices at the GSK are not confined to the 
opportunity for participation in decisionmaking by means of discus- 
sions at the general meetings or other meetings. There are many 
organizational rules and arrangements—e.g. in matters of pay, food, 
accommodation, provident fund—which strengthen democracy. Pro- 
longed debates and negotiations between employees and authorities 
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at various levels led in 1978 to the adoption of uniform annual 
increment in all the three payscales, viz. 50 Takas. But the option 
of rewarding unusual efficiency with`more than one increment 
remained intact. The provident fund rules before the 1977 pay 
revision were as follows. Those with a pay up to 300 Takas would 
deposit 10% of their pay, and the GSK would contribute the same 
amount, viz. 10% of the pay ; those with pay ranging from 301 to 
600 Takas would deposit 74%, and the GSK would contribute 5% ; 
for those drawing a pay above 600 Takas, the respective rates were 
5% and 2%.°* Provident fund rules, changed after the 1977 pay 
revision, were the following. Those with pay up to 500 Takas would 
deposit 10%, and receive the same amount from the GSK; those 
with pay ranging from 501 to 1000 Takas would deposit 10% but 
receive 5%; for those drawing a pay above 1000 Takas, the respec- 
tive rates are 10% and 2%. Among members of the Savar mess, 
there are many persons with a pay of 300 Takas, and some with a 
pay of 2500 Takas or even higher. Boarders have to pay widely 
varying amounts for the same type of food. For persons with 
salaries: up to 300 Takas, the payable amount is 100 Takas; for 
persons with salaries ranging from 301 to 400 Takas, the amount is 
110 Takas ; with salaries ranging from 401 to 500 Takas, the amount 
is 120 Takas; with salaries ranging from 501 to 750 Takas, the 
amount is 135 Takas ; with salaries ranging from 751 to 1000 Takas, 
the amount is 150 Takas ; with salaries ranging from 1001 to 1500 
Takas, the amount is 175 Takas; with salaries from 1501 to 2000 
Takas, the amount is 200 Takas ; those drawing a salary above 2000 
Takas have to pay 225 Takas. The sense of equality and fraternity 
underlying these organizational arrangements has a unique manifes- 
tation in the allotment of accommodation among the staff. As of 
June 1979, the Savar Campus has-a fourstoreyed modern building, 
with rooms shared by staff-members, as in a students’ hostel, a few 
houses with roofs of tile/tin, and some barrack-type units. Anyone’s 
‘claim for allotment of accommodation rests on whether heis married, 
how many members there are in his family, and on his position in 
the seniority list fixed for this purpose by the date of joining at the 
GSK and not by rank or status. Hence, an unmarried worker will 
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first get an accommodation at a barrack-type unit, where he lives in 
a room with a roof of tin, and uses a common bathroom. As he 
gains seniority, and there occurs a vacancy at the four-storeyed 
hostel, he may move to a hostel room which he shares with another 
colleague. His room may have an attached bathroom shared by the 
inmates of an adjoining room. It is quite normal for workers of 
different ranks—e.g. a doctor and a paramedic—to share a hostel 
room. When an employee living in a hostel room gets married, he 
may—in accordance with the availability of quarters and his place in 
the seniority list—move to a house with a roof of tin or tile. Such 
equalitarian arrangements cannot but make ordinary workers bold 
and enthusiastic enough to assert his rights and dignity. It is 
pertinent in this connection to cite the case of removal of electric 
fans from some rooms in the hostel and the barracks. The GSK 
could supply fans only to a few living rooms in addition to the 
office rooms on account of financial stringency ; afterwards fans 
would have been supplied to all residential rooms in accordance with 
the availability of funds. One doctor and one administrator resided 
in two rooms with electric fans in a barrack where three other rooms 
had no fans. Employees began to raise the satirical question of 
whether some rooms in the same barrack (with a tin roof) were 
warmer than others. -The matter was discussed at a general meeting. 
A vote was taken. It was decided that as long as the GSK was not 
in a position to supply fans to all the rooms in the barracks and the 
hostel, there should be no fans in any of these rooms.°* Therefore, 
fans were removed from the few rooms which had them. 


Undoubtedly, equalitarian arrangements about food, accommoda- 
tion, and participation in agriculture generate a sense of unity and 
fraternity which can promote discipline and efficiency among the 
GSK’s workers. Similarly, open and easy communications between 
highranking and low-ranking employees at the GSK contribute to 
efficiency. This realisation dawns early upon persons (like this 
author) who spend a few weeks inside the Savar Campus. Low- 
ranking persons at the GSK address their superiors not as ‘sir’ but 
as ‘brother’, Even some apparently minor arrangements reflect the 
concern of authorities for easy communication between superiors and 
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subordinates. * For instance, the Project Director’s ‘office room does 
not havea curtain at the door, for, even curtains tend to obstruct 
communications. But easy communications do not lead to any 
relaxation of discipline by the authorities. This, too, will be apparent 
to .anyone residing at the Savar campus for some days.. Whereas 
topranking men like the Project Director or the Project Coordinator 
mix freely- with ordinary workers, they do not hesitate to preserve 
high administrative standards by using mild or severe reproof or 
other: means -whenever circumstances demand'them. It is, however, 
unreasonable to expect that all employees will work hard all the 
time. Suppose, one day both the Project Coordinator and the Project 
Diréctor have gone out of Savar for some organizational work, it is 
but ‘natural that some employees will spend more time at the canteen 
on. that. day- than they do usually. But this does not deserve much 
attention; because every worker -has to finish his assignmént on time, 
Otherwise hé has to offer a convincing explanation. What really 
touches: an-outsider (like this author) is the scene of an ordinary 
workér (a-lady) coming one morning to the office of the Project 
Director, and telling him that because that day she does not have 
much to do-at the X-ray section, she would like‘to help her 
colleagues at-the Pathology section who happened to face a tremen- 
doiis: presstre öf work. The Project Director expectedly -consented 
to: the lady worker’s proposal,’ which reflected a work ethic sadly 
inissing in Government and sa a agencies. ` 
The most ioo naii orania dona Srbin that the GSK. presently 
faces relates to the load and diversity, of work for its employees. 
This -problem is likely to mount in the future. This is a hindrance 
to specialisation—at least in the opinion of some employees—and 
creates a contradiction. When, for ‘instance, an employee has to 
engage in farming from 5-30 a.m. to 7-30 a.m., and then perform 
a complex surgical operation at 9 a:m., he may- fail to command 
= the necessary skill or mental concentration during -the operation, 
Others counteract this view ty pointing out that physical exercises 
done düring farming tone-up mental agility, and thus fortify skills in 
other activities (including surgical- operations). Even if one accepts 
the latter view, one will face a question that is likely to become more 
and'moreimportant in the future. The questionis how long employees 
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can ungrudgingly continue to work from 5-30 a.m. to 10 p.m. (barring 
a few hours’ intervals). At the time of résearches (May-June 1979) 
by this author, nearly 90% of employees at the Savar centre (who 
form nearly 70% of the employees of the GSK as a whole) were 
young and unmarried. The load of work they were bearing at that 
moment could prove intolerable following marriage and the birth of 
children. There have been some marriages between male and female 
workers at the GSK. Authorities appear to encourage these 
marriages. Nevertheless such marriages can only mitigate but not 
remove the problem under consideration. Authorities are certainly 
aware of the deeply sensitive nature of this problem. Debates among 
employees on this and related problems can create enormous intra- 
organizational tensions which may spill over into other areas of 
interaction among employees.®°® Tensions are likely to intensify in 
the near future on account of the growth of Gonopharmaceuticals, 
where some employees will work much shorter hours, and earn much 
higher salaries, than employees in other projects of the GSK. But 
the authorities—always in search of innovative solutions to emergent 
problems—have thought of two measures to minimise these tensions 
and the resultant shocks to the organization. Firstly, all employees 
at the GSK can, on the basis of their qualifications, compete for jobs 
at the Gonopharmaceuticals. Secondly, at the initial stage, the 
Gonopharmaceuticals has to appoint some persons with salaries 
much higher than those prevalent in other projects of the GSK. 
But, at the same time, some old employees, having an abundant 
faith in the GSK’s ideas and ideals, will be posted as low- 
salaried deputies to these new high-salaried recruits, who will- 
be on short-term contracts. The low-salaried deputies are expected 
to learn the work of their high-salaried superiors before the 
expiry of the contract. Authorities will avoid the renewal of these 
contracts, as far as practicable, and the comparatively high-salaried 
workers will disappear gradually—within a few years. It is doubtful 
whether this ingenious measure can altogether solve the problem 
under discussion, but it will certainly alleviate the problem. The 
present author plans to carry out further researches on the GSK 


93. The departure of some doctors from the GSK in the early months of 1980 
may (or may not) be treated as the early warning signals for such 
tensions. 
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during 1984-85, and ascertain, in particular, the organizational changes 
brought about by the emergence and growth of the Gonopharma- 
ceuticals. He may conclude this study by expressing the hope that 
the GSK will be able to deal successfully with new challenges, to 
preserve itself as an exceptional organization in an underdeveloped 
country, and offer valuable lessons to other underdeveloped countries. 
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LANDLORD AND RICH PEASANT UNDER ` 
THE PERMANENT SETTLEMENT* aa 


“ABU AHMED ABDULLAH N e 


VII. The rich peasant ene wees 


Speaking of Mughal India, Irfan Habib argues : “Commodity 
production and its corollary, individual landholding; must have 
necessarily ruled out any kind of equality in the village” (Habib 
1963 p. 119). In a footnote here he points out that even if land was 
relatively abundant, the means to cultivate it—labour, cattle, money. 
—were scarce.t He also presents evidence of differentiation.in ‘a 
Punjab village from a record Jiziya assessment in ‘1697-8 (ibid, 
pp. 120-1). And he continues, admittedly in a speculative vein-: “As 
the distance between the richer sections and the rest grew; the ties 
created by the caste or fraternity were bound to be loosened. One 
might expect that at some stage the richer peasants -would begin 
to dominate over others within the community. Thus _ would arise 
headmen (mucaddams), “big men” (kulantaran) or “the dominant 
ones” (mutaghalliban), whom our authorities accuse of doing what 
they pleased with the village finances, especially with: the : distti- 
bution of the revenue demand among individual peasants, to the 
detriment of the reza riaya, the small peasants” (ibid, p. 128). 


. There are probably some qualifications that need to be made to 
this logic. Firstly, in a situation where there is ‘hardly a land 
market, there are definite limits to the degree of differentiation that 
is possible. Secondly, Habib probably overestimatés the extent ‘to 
which the market had penetrated the village, in terms of the range 


* Continued from the last issue of this journal. 

1. He might have added, costs of clearing and settling uncultivated, probably 
forest land, Stokes makes the point: ‘This did not mean that extensive culti- 
vable waste might not exist in close proximity to densely populated regions, but 
the waste was of such a nature—for example, in Bengal... —as to require consi» 
derable capital for its clearance and settlement” (Stokes 1978, p. D 7t 


12 
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of objects that a peasant could buy in exchange for his surplus. 
This again would make the acquisition of land beyond a certain 
point redundant for the peasant household. I have already quoted 
Habib to the effect that the peasants’ participation in the niarket 
was forced on him by the need to pay his rent in cash rather than 
an “income maximising” choice (see above, p. 42). Nor were there 
avenues of upward social mobility to which money could buy ready 
access. All this should mean that the “thirst for surplus” would be, 
beyond a point determined by the peasant’s notion of the affluent 
ies rather easily openad 


-On the other hand, it should also be noted that “commodity 
production” is not necessarily the only mechanism of differentiation 
that operates in a peasant society—indeed, in pre-capitalist economies 
it will not even be the dominant form. Demographic differentiation, 
whereby high fertility families would be subject to more rapid 
splitting and division of land, can-be a major source of differentia- 
tion—though it could of course also be a levelling force (see Shanin 
1972, especially chapters 4-6 and Shanin 1974, pp. 193-4). Further- 
more, as noted by Habib, manipulating the rent-collecting mechanism 
could also be a source of relative wealth for some—one moreover 
which would tend to perpetuate itself. 


That this last device was indeed much utilised by the upper strata 
of the peasantry well into the British period is documented by Sinha. 
Citing official, I presume, Collectors’ reports from Birbhum, 
Bishnupur, Rajshahi, Dinajpur, Buldacaul, and Nadia, he puts 
together a picture of a class of “superior ryots” whose cooperation 
was necessary for any revenue settlement to be successful, and who 
passed on the bulk of the revenue burden on to the poorer tenants 
while obtaining concessional terms for themselves as the price of 
their cooperation (Sinha 1968, pp. 131-3). The following passage, 
paraphrasing a report from Rajshahi in 1788, may be considered 
representative : 


“They [the great mundals] made themselves pretended guardians 
of the lower ryots. They could incite the ryots to commotion at 
their pleasure and compel the zamindars to bend to them. But 
they were equally ready to plunder the poorer ryots who were 
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too much terrorised to complain: The mundals.of this district 
were in the habit of usurping great . quantification :of land for 
which they paid little or nothing” (ibid, p. 132). 


~» yi 


Obviously such reports have to be read with some sepkilni, “since 
leaders of rebellions are invariably accused of terrorising” ‘and’ exploi- 
ting their ignorant and excitable followers. me 


Celebrooke notes the practicé of subletting by tenants :to under- 
tenants, who, “depressed by ań excessive rent iñ kind, andby: usuri- 
ous réturns for the cattle, seed,-and subsistence, advanced to them, 
can never extricate themselves from debt” (Celebrooke 1808; p: 64), 
He again tells us that some “leading cultivators” were-favoured by 
the tax-farmers in order to enlist their cooperation in exploiting the 
peasantry as a whole (ibid, p. 86). And Mr. Sisson,-in -a report on 
the conditions of the raiyats of Rangpur, (sent to --the - Acting 
Secretary to the Government, Judicial: Department, t April 2, 
1815). says : ae o 


er 
~ 


“The Pramanikes and munduls are oy far the most villainous of 
all concerned in these oppressions ; for the ryots are ‘presumed 
to elect these officers out of their own body, for no purpose, than 
to have one to act, as circumstances may require, as their protec- 
tor. They often defray out of the common. purse.the expenses 
of the man,. who is all along playing a double game and- actively 
employed in subverting, at the moment when heis thought to be 
protecting, the rights of his electors” (Appendix A to Glazier 
1876, p. xxxiii)’. 


ma 


Sisson at any rate cannot be accused of pro-zamindar Sate 
sentiments—the whole point of his report is to‘establish that the 
oppression of raiyats by zamindars “‘has at length attained. a height 
so alarming as to-have become by far the most extensively i injurious 
of all the evils under which that district labours” (ibid, p. xxv). . 


2 In a study of the Integrated Rural_Development Programme (IRDP) i in 
Bangladesh, my co-workers and I found that in Rajshahi, farmers with the names 
Mandal and Pramanik dominated the irrigation groups. It would seem that 
power has remained with these lineages even though the bases of power “have 
changed somewhat (Abdullah et, al. 1976, p. 237, Table TX). a 
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.. Francis, Buchanan, writing around 1810, gives the following 
account of the prosperity and power of the rich farmers of Dinajpur : 


“About one farmer in 16 may rent from 30 to 100 acres. They 
- „seldom labour with their own hands, but keep as many ploughs 
as they. have dependent relations, or hire two or three additional 
men. The remainder of their lands they give to people who 
cultivate it for a share.... It may indeed be said that their stock 
carries on at least one-half of the whole cultivation of the 
-.. country. . Most of the adhiyars and other small farmers are more 
-: -indebted to them than the whole value of their stock, and for six 
-~ ‘months in the year would starve, did not the wealthy farmers 
advance them grain to eat. It is they who even furnish the seed ; 
= so that, whenever one of them is discontented, he gives up his 
: © farm, and retires with all his dépendents to some other estate, 
z where there are waste lands, which his stock enables him to 
cléar. The village which he left is then for some years unoccu- 
pied.... On this account, the landlords do not like this class of 
men; but it is evident that they are absolutely necessary....’’ 
(Buchanan 1833, p. 235). 


Buchanan concedes that these farmers make ‘enormous profits” 
on their advances to their dependents, but still think that they are 
“of infinite use” to these dependents. He then elaborates on the 
suspended “class struggle’ between the landlord and the rich farmer 
hinted at in the last sentence quoted above : 


“A clamour, however, as usual, has gone abroad against the 
wealthy farmers, who are considered as mere flayers of the poor, 

-. and no people privately join more earnestly.in the cry than the 
. landlords. In public, however, they court the wealthy farmers, 
' and it is alleged often, purchase their assistance, to enable them 
to fleece the poorer tenantry. A landlord or his agent assembles 
his people, and states, that he is need of money to build a house, 
to perform a pilgrimage... and solicits the -assistance of his 
tenantry. The rich farmers have been previously gained, and 
give their consent to a general assessment, and the others follow 

_ their example, rather than quarrel with people on whom they 
depend, but it is the poor only who pay. By this mean rapacity, 
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the landlord always renders himself more dependent on these 
farmers, as he squeezes from his other tenantry what might 
enable them in time to cultivate with their own stock” (ibid, 
p. 236). 


I have quoted at what might seem rather inordinate length, given 
both the familiarity (at least to economic historians) of the source, 
and the arguably untypical nature of the geographical area involved. 
For it must be admitted that for no other aréa is such dominance: of 
big farmers reported. My reason for doing so is that in many ways 
this passage is a classic example of the analysis of economic class 
relations, and brings out vividly certain traits of rural class relations 
that probably have wider application, even if the relative importance 
of different aspects of these relations varies from place to place and 
over time. It would in fact be profitable for us to bring out the 
central themes of this exposition. 


The first point is that these rich farmers are not simply “‘exploi- 
ters’—they play an indispensable role in the process of production 
and reproduction. So much so indeed that if they leave an area it 
remains uncultivated until a replacement is found. Thus the multi- 
plex relations of surplus—appropriation—primarily produce-rent and 
usury—for which they constitute the attracting pole are at the same 
time relations of production. In other words, they are ane “real 
owners” of the land they rent in. 


The second point is that the landlords would like to be rid of this 
class of farmers, but they cannot because the latter are indispensable 
to production. They try to salvage this situation by entering into a 
tactical alliance with the rich farmer to fleece the poorer peasants. 
But, and this is the third interesting point, this policy is short- 
sighted and self-defeating, since it makes the poor peasants even 
more dependent on the rich farmers. If the zamindars had curbed 
their excessive greed, the poorer peasants could perhaps have consti- 
tuted a self-reproducing peasant economy where the rich farmer— 
who might with greater theoretical accuracy be called the “real land- 
ord”—would have become superfluous, thus leaving the entire 
surplus to be appropriated by the zamindar, the “nominal landlord’ 
by virtue of his juridical right. 


Be 
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There is.a, significant contrast to. be drawn here between these 
rich farmers of Dinajpur and the munduls and pramaniks so -severaly 
castigated by Mr. Sisson. While the former derive their power from 
their economic role, the latter, it would appear, depend more on 
chicanery, fraud and collusion with the “encapsulating” power 
Structure (for “encapsulation” see Alavi 1973, pp. 37-40). They are 
thus more like the “power brokers”, or less pedantically “touts”, 
who appear to be a ubiquitous feature of the contemporary rural 
scene. Glazier himself gives a more moderate, even flattering, 
Pictire of “mandals, paramaniks, and pradhans’” as “the principal 
fen: in any locality, who are looked up to by the inferior ryots to 
advise in and settle matters of local interest”, and states that “the 
lead ryots have always formed the means of communication between 
the superior zamindary officers'and the village” (Glazier 1873, p. 34). 
The gantidars and jotedars of Jessore apparently also obtained 
concessional rates on lands held by them in return for their services 
as Eanes to the zamindar rasan 1871, p. 98). 


` An erda change of die reality or perception iš provided 
by the accounts of the ‘‘dewanyas’’ or “dewanias’’ of Rangpur 
given by Buchanan in 1815 and Hartley in 1940. In Buchanan’s 
account, these are people who usually have from 3 to 5 ploughs 
(Buchanan 1815, p. 102), and act as intermediaries for 5 or 6 families 
in their transactions with the zamindar’s agents (pp, 96-7). It is 
said that “‘they have some profit by the poor people for whom they 
act” (pp. 102-3), but it is not implied that they play a “double 
game” (one would think that -Buchanan’s keen eyes would: have 
detected such duplicity). According to Hartley, their followings 
were latger, and they were frequently “retained”? by the zamindar’s 
staff to safeguard their interests, “in return for land at favourable 
rates of rent or even rent- -free”’. Furthermore, “in a few areas, they 
are real leaders of the tenants ; these instances are, however, few”. 
(Hartley 1940, pp. 14-5). 


- We have here; it would seem, two alternative (though not 
necessarily mutually exclusive) sources of rich peasant power. One’ 
emanates from the possession of land, the other from the ability to 
manipulate higher level political and administrative structures. The 
rich farmers of Dinajpur obviously combine the two to some extent, 
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but it is clear that the. dominant element is their econom : power 
‘and the role they play in the process of social production. 


The question of the genesis of a structure, and hence of some of 
its elements, clearly presents itself here. Where did this rich farmer 
class come from ? Within what kind of pre-existing structure, and 
through what mechanisms, did they arise? or, to put essentially 
the same question the other way round, how and when did some of 
the peasants become expropriated, at least partly, from the land? I 
have no answers to these questions. Buchanan suggests that the 
poverty of the small peasants is mainly due to their penchant for 
“wasteful” expenditures (op. cit., p. 236). This clearly will not do. 
This is not to deny that relative differences in thrift and diligence 
exist and can explain part of the process of differentiation—they do 
and they can (see, for example, the Mathematical Appendix to 
Bhaduri 1976). But I would be very sceptical of any claims that 
these large farmers attained their eminence simply through ancestral 
thrift. Possibly they also started out like the “dewanias” of 
Rangpur. 


Even if we leave the realm of historical speculation and limit 
ourselves to synchronic questions, interesting puzzles remain. Why 
exactly was cultivation ‘impossible without the big farmers ? When 
they abandoned a village, why couldn’t the landlord simply ‘divide 
up the land among the sharecroppers who were cultivating it anyway 
—turn them, in fact, into raiyats ? Presumably it was in fact the 
surplus extracted from these sharecroppers that was the source of 
the rich farmers “‘stock”’. 

I can only think of one reason—that in fact the small peasants 
would not constitute viable enterprises even if they obtained the full 
produce (minus rent) of the land they cultivated—that a process of 
centralisation and redistribution of the surplus (redistribution over 
time as well as across households), was necessary to keep agri- 
cultural production going. Not simply centralisation and redistri- 
bution in physical terms, perhaps— strategic changes of the form 
C-M-C (i.e, commodity-capital— money capital— commodity- 
capital) may be involved, which the poor peasants are in no position 
to undertake at favourable terms. 
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“> The question inevitably arises, then, whether contemporary “semi- 
feudal elements” also do play this sort of crucial role in sustaining 
agricultural production. Does the barga system, that target of near- 
universal condemnation, in fact serve to overcome, to a limited but 
significant extent, the barriers to production inherent-in dwarf 
peasant property ? I suggest this as an interesting and provocative 
Question. | 


Before moving on to other districts (and other times), it is 
interesting to note that very little appeared to have changed in 
Dinajpur between the times of Buchanan’s report and Bell’s settle- 
ment-report of 1942. As Bell himself says: ‘On examining the 
various déscriptions of the agriculture of the district, one ‘concludes 
that there has been little change in the countryside since the 
Permanent Settlement was enacted...with the sole exception of the 
Rennick’ cane-crusher and the use of the buffalo for ploughing, his 
technique of production has not changed in any respect. Neither 
has there been any serious change in the jotedar, “medium farmer” 
and adhiar organisation of rural society” (Bell 1942, p. 45). The 
only change of any significance seems to have been, indeed, that 
the zamindar has receded even further into the background, leaving 
thé jotedar the uncontested dominant class (ibid, p. 16). They still 
cultivate partly with wage labour and partly on the adhi or half-share 
system (p. 17), and they still remain the primary source for credit 
although, of the loans in kind, only one-fourth; it would appear, 
went to their own sharecroppers (p. 25).8 


The fact that I dwelt so long on Dinajpur should not lead anyone 
to suppose that I consider Dinajpur to be typical of Bengal, or 
particularly of Eastern Bengal (I use the phrase in its potitical- 
administrative rather than geographic-ecological sense). Very far 
from it.. If we can trust the reports of settlement officers, it would 
appear that Dinajpur was on the contrary quite unique in its class 
structure. We.have already seen that even Rangpur, in the same 
area, had no correspondingly visible class of rich farmers. Rajshahi 
seems similar to Rangpur. There are indeed headmen in the villages, 


3. See appendix B for a comparison of patterns of land-holding i in Dinajpur 
in 1810, 1934-40 and 1960. 
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called, again, Paramaniks or Mandals, who serve as intermediaries 
between the villagers and the landlord or government functionaries, 
“They are not’’ says Nelson cautiously, “always honest and often 
side with the zamindar for personal gain” (Nelson 1923, p. 24). 
The “‘principal contradiction” in Rajshahi rural society (not that he 
uses that phrase) is clearly according to Nelson, the struggle over 
the surplus between the landlord and the peasant. According to him, 
“the cultivators are peasant proprietors. Not only do they earn 
wages in cultivating the land, but also appropriate five-sixths of the 
rent or unearned surplus produce of the soil...Naturally the landlord 
is continually striving to get a larger and larger share of the rent or 
surplus produce of the land. He has many advantages in the 
struggle” (ibid, p. 26). 


Jack in his report on Bakerganj does not single out for attention 
any class of rich peasants—for him also the main struggle is between 
a powerful and oppressive class of zamindars and an oppressed and 
apparently relatively homogeneous peasantry, who occasionally but 
quite justifiably flare up into open and violent defiance. He claims 
that “abwab [illegal exactions have nowhere reached the pitch of 
Bakerganj” (Jack 1915, p. 83). His account of how these are 
collected is worth quoting at length : 


“Abwab are realised by a system of overt and covert intimida- 
tion.... It is exercised in two ways, by clubmen and through the 
courts. All powerful landlords retain a body of mridhas or 
village headmen and peons, who are paid by a share of the 
exactions which they help to obtain ; but in addition the worst 
estates keep a regular force of latials or clubmen in their pay, 
who are employed in cases of local opposition to arrest, confine 
and punish the rebellious and in more serious combinations to 
engage or overawe the disaffected...it appears that smaller estates 
hire men from the larger when occasion requires. The general 
method by which the payment of these charges in enforced is by 
the threat of a suit for arrears of rent, the success of which is 
prepared by the universal refusal to grant rent receipts” (ibid, 
p. 83). 


Equally revealing is Jack’s defence of the Bakerganj peasants’ 
renowned “turbulence” : 
13 


<0! 
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“His ‘turbulence’ is not of his own seeking, but instigated by the 
land hunger of his landlord or provoked by his intolerable 
' oppression.... The prevalence of abwab and the refusal of rent 
receipts are in themselves a sufficient refutation of his ability to 
assert his rights. The idea probably arose from the occasional 
murders of natbs in mismanaged estates and from the numerous 
combinations which have been formed in particular parts of the 
district to resist the enhancement of rent. The enhancements 
were in all cases illegal, but the riots and other lawlessness which 
were a result of the combinations were realy due to the employ- 
ment of latials to suppress them. It is significant that in every 
..- Single case these combinations were suppressed and the enhance- 
ment, though illegal, obtained” (ibid, pp. 86-7). 


As far as divisions within the peasantry go, it does not appear 
from Jack’s account that they are large or that they amount to 
‘exploiter-exploited relations. Sharecropping (or fixed produce rent) 
‘is limited (5 per cent of total raiyati area), and localised in areas 
where “the bhadralok” live—i.e., to the extent it exists it is a relation 
‘between peasants and tenureholders (of the under-raiyats, only 5,391 
paid in produce while 73,968 paid cash rent—see ibid, Appendix 
No. 6, Statement VI). There is, according to Jack, ‘‘no class of land- 
-less labourers in the district’ (p.73). However, hired labour’ was 
apparently widely used, particularly in the south. This labour was 
partly local and partly migrant labour from Noakhali, Faridpur, 
Dacca and Jessore (p. 78). One must assume, unless Jack is 
flagrantly contradicting himself, that the hired labourers were small- 
holders. 


Jack’s account of Faridpur district (or rather his two accounts— 
.Jack 1916a and Jack 1916b) is rather ambiguous on certain major 
points. -In an overall description of land tenures in different parts of 
the district, zamindars are given some prominence, the north being 
described as “a country of large estates, village landlords, minute 
holdings and. much .rent in kind”, while the south-east is an area of 


sananne 


4, A useful corrective to-the view, expressed twenty-five years earlier, that in 
the Eastern Districts the landlords needed protection against the peasant (see 
above, p. 31).- 
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“rising rents among cultivators, and in its new chars, a country for 
the strong man armed, in which all titles are uncertain and litigation 
is perpetual, of rioting landlords and land-grabbing middlemen, of 
turbulent and independent cultivators who hold large areas at low 
rents which they rarely pay” (Jack 1916a, p. 20). We are also 
informed that locally all produce-rent tenants are considered tenants- 
at-will irrespective of their legal status (settled, occupancy etc.), and 
that with rising rice prices, the incidence of produce rent (beneficial 
to the landlord) has been rising. Jack cites the results of an enquiry 
carried out in two thanas, Pangsha and Baliakandi : 


«the papers of this enquiry were unfortunately lost in the 
cyclone, but they show, very conclusively, that many of the 
tenants who now hold at a rent-in-kind had previously held the 
same land at a cash rent and were settled raiyats in respect of it. 
They had been compelled by their landlords who were always 
small middlemen to agree to the conversion of their rent into a 
produce-rent (the value of the produce being much greater than 
the previous cash rent) without any process of law but by the 
threat of eviction” (ibid, p. 32). 


Yet, a few pages earlier, we find the following statement : 


“The raiyats in the district generally have all the rights to which 
the law entitles them ; their rent has rarely been enhanced and 
only in very few case at greater amount than is allowed by law; 
eviction except through the courts for failure to pay rent is un- 
known ; the right of the raiyats to fruit and other valuable trees 
is not in practice contested” (ibid, pp. 29-30). 


It is possible that the contradiction is more apparent than real, 
since produce-rent-paying raiyats were not really numerous (146,804 
out of a total of 658,795), and they held only about 8 per cent of all 
raiyati land (p. 29, p. 31). It is also interesting that the landlords 
pressing for and obtaining a “reverse commutation” were, in Jack’s 
opinion, “always small middlemen” rather than zamindars. 


In any case it is clear that Jack did not consider the landlord- 
tenant struggle to be a critical feature of rural society in Faridpur. In 
spite of Shahid Amin’s sceptical comments on this (in his introduc- 
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tion to the 1975 reprint of Jack 1916b), I feel that we have no good 
reasons not to accept this view. His account of Bakarganj has 
‘surely established that while he may have held rather rosy views on 
the role of British imperialism. in India, he was certainly no lover of 
the zamindar. 


On the question of stratification within the peasantry, Jack’s 
view, reiterated several times, was that it was not a very important 
phenomenon. Thus he says: “‘...the cultivators are a homogeneous 
class ; none are really wealthy and those who are exceptionally 
prosperous and produce far more than is needed to maintain them 
in comfort are as few as those who are living in a condition border- 
ing on physical want” (Jack 1916b, p. 81). 


His views on the extent and significance of wage labour is worth 
quoting at some length, not least because it appears to anticipate in 
some respects, as also noted by Shahid Amin, the Chayanovian 
vision of a peasant economy : 


“the hired labourer in zhe English sense does not exist in the 
district. At harvest time.-.a considerable proportion of all culti- 
vators work for hire, some even engaging Jabour to cut their own 
crops and going off themselves-as labourers to cut the crops of 
other people.... Similar arrangements are not uncommon in the 
steeping and stripping of the jute fibre. The proportion of agri- 
cultural labourers among the poorer families was naturally much 
greater than among the richer, bul not by any means to the 
extent which might have been expected.... Of the cultivators in 
comfort 22 per cent, of thcse below comfort 31 per cent, of those 
above want 36 per cent, and of the indigent 37 per cent were 
enumerated as engaged in agricultural labour. It is probable 
that amongst all these there were none who were exclusively agri- 
cultural Jabourers.... All Aad their land, some perhaps very 
inadequate in amount, but others only inadequate because the 
family contained at the time an undue proportion of young 
children.... The proportion of the indigent supported by agricul- 
tural labour is not larger mainly because this class consists of old 
men who are unfit for the work and of families whose bread- 
winner has died before his time” (Jack 1916b, pp. 84-5). 
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We do learn, however : . 


“Under-raiyats are a conspicuous feature in Faridpur land 
tenures, as they number 240,055 and hold an area of 133,291 
acres or 10 per cent, of the area held by raiyats.... Yearly 
bargadars were not recorded in the record-of-rights. They were 
very common and the amount of land held by them would swell 
very considerably the total amount held by under-raiyats. In the 
more fertile regions under-raiyats of this nature are a permanent 
feature....”’ (Jack 1916a, p. 32). 


If we accept Jack’s figures and impressions as more or less 
accurate, the picture that emerges is that of a body of peasantry 
with very limited differentiation, neither subject to excessive landlord 
exploitation nor riven by deep internal conflicts. Wage-labour and 
sharecropping both exist as mechanisms of surplus-appropriation 
within the peasantry, but the former almost approaches a labour- 
exchange system, while the extent of the latter is indeterminate. In 
defence of Jack’s view on stratification, it may not be totally irrele- 
vant to mention that according to the Floud Commission Report’s 
figures, Faridpur does look like the least differentiated of districts— 
it had the highest percentage of families cultivating less than 2 acres 
(81:5, the next highest being Noakhali, with 65°3, and the provincial 
average being 46°0), and also the lowest percentage of households in 
the 5 to 10 acre category (2'6, followed by Noakhali with 4'2, as 
against a provincial average of 17°0) and also in the over 10 acres 
(0°6, followed by Pabna with 2'4, the provincial average being 8°4)*. 


Ascoli paints a grim picture of landlord oppression in certain 
areas of Dacca, but concludes these are on me wee unrepresenta- 
tive of the district as a whole : 


“Such instances, coupled with the practice of begar (or enforcec 
labour), imply the existence of oppression which it is difficult tc 
realize ; illegal evictions, false criminal prosecutions, fortuitious 
fires and the open destruction of homesteads by means o? 
elephants are the ordinary methods of procedure in such areas. 
It is in the estates of the few powerful residential landlords of the 








“Figures from Govt. of Bengal 1940, Vol. II, pp. 114-5 (Table No. VITIb). 
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district that the picture is bleakest. Ina portion of Sealo thana, 
in the south-east of Thana Manikganj and north-west of thana 
Nawabganj, in the centre of Thana Srinagar, the north-east of 
thana Narayanganj and the west of Thana Rupganj and spasmo- 
dically in the north of the district the cultivator is at the mercy of 
the landlord. In the large areas of the district, however, occupied 
by petty landlords or the remnants of decaying families, the 
position of the cultivator can be painted in far brighter colours, 
and it would be erroneous to estimate the general condition of 
the Dacca cultivator from that of the less fortunate minority” 
(Ascoli 1917, p. 44). 


Ascoli does not think that landlords’ rental demands play a 
‘major role in determining the peasants’ poverty. The total rental 
burden, with a ten per cent adjustment for abwab, he estimates at 
-6'25 per. cent of the gross value of produce, and concludes : “It is 
obvious that, whatever may be the defect in the economic position 
-of the cultivator, it is not due to the effects of landlordism...’’ 
(ibid, p. 44). 


Ascoli does, however, discuss at length the threat posed to the 
fabric of rural society and to agricultural prosperity by the emergence 
of a new breed of money-lender-landlords (ibid, pp. 47-8). This 
theme I will return to when I discuss the problem of rural 
indebtedness. We may note here, though, that produce-rent, in its 
barga (sharecropping) or dhamya-karari (fixed) forms, is here tied up 
with the debt problem— such tenancies being created by the 
Jandlords-money lenders who acquire, through foreclosure, the 
raiyati rights over the land. After discussing thana reports on 
this problem, all of which report alarming increases in this form 
of tenure, Ascoli concludes : “The two main evils of this district 
are the moneylender and the extension of the area held on produce 
rent ; it has been shown that these diseases are vitally connected, 
and an attempt to remedy the one alone will leave the agrarian 
patient to die of the other” (ibid, p. 77). 


Ascoli himself suggests that these new landlords are primarily 
moneylenders— neither zamindars nor rich peasants. At least one 
of the thana reports, however, suggests that zamindars are also 
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adopting this device (ibid, p. 75). In that case one could argue that 
it is part of the struggle over the surplus between the landlord -and 
the peasant— a ploy, if you like, by which landlords attempt to 
bridge the gap between the legal and competitive rent.” For once 
the debt has been extinguished and the land (or rather the raiyati 
right over the land) transferred, there is no obvious extra-economic 
sanction that the landlord can bring to bear upon, the tenant to 
extract more than the “competitive” rent. Here, however, Ascoli 
offers an explanation (not that he poses the problem in these terms) 
that appears to vindicate Amit Bhaduri’s model of “‘semi-feudalism’”’ 
(Bhaduri 1973) : 


“¢.,. the latest method— a method which is growing rapidly— is to 
compel the bargadar on entry on the land to take a loan from 
the landlord nominally to cover the original costs of plough, 
cattle and seeds but in reality to compel the bargadar to remain 
on the land until the repayment of the capital... the interest on 
the loan is met by an additional share of the crop, the capital 
remains as a weapon with which to cow the bargadar” (Ascoli 
1917, Appendix, p. xxxi). 


Bhaduri’s model has been incisively criticized by Keith Griffin 
(Griffin 1974, pp. 82-91 ; see also Abdullah 1978, p. 36, footnote 37). 
I must confess I still do not understand how the landlord “compels” 
the tenant to take a loan, why if he-has the power, he cannot simply 
exercise it to extract a higher rent directly (surely being heavily 
in debt should in fact tip the balance in favour of running away) ; 
or why, in a situation where labour is admittedly not it short supply, 
it should be necessary for the landlord to invest a sum of money 
to keep the tenant “cowed”. 


About differentiation within the peasants, Ascoli is silent. The 
barga system, as we have seen, was primarily a relation between 
peasant and non-peasant. However, about 20,000 bargadars were 


5. Nelson suggests, without making his logic very clear, that “‘produce-rent 
enables a landlord to appropriate more than the “economic rent’? (Nelson 1923. 
p. 26). 
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reported as holding under raiyats (ibid, p. xxx)®. Wage labour is 
said to be “very small”. Ascoli’s description of forms of labour 
organization is interesting. He reports extensive use of a labour- 
exchange system whereby plough and cattle are economised —a 
system known, apparently, as gnata. He also describes a system that 
is reminiscent of “barn-raising”. When the work has to be done 
within a day, the cultivator invites the whole village to help him, 
and gives them a “sumptuous feast” (ibid, p. 20). However, it appears 
that he observed this custom only in Narayanganj. The overall 
image is that of rural society where differentiation may exist (indeed 
one may say must exist), but has not led to the emergence of 
identifiable relations of surplus-appropriation within the peasantry. 


Perhaps the most fascinating part of Ascoli’s exposition is his 
recognition of petty, parcelled peasant property as an impediment 
to progress in agriculture, and the solution he proposes. Having 
established that the average holding size per agricultural worker 
is 2°8 acres, hold in “6 distinct and separate blocks”, he argues 
that this implies a gross waste of “agricultural stock”, and that “the 
use of improved agricultural instruments, and the purchase of stock 
only to the extent scientifically required, is not practicable so long 
as individual cultivation of scattered fields continues’. And he goes 
on to suggest : 


«,. but no radical cure can be expected, unless agricultural 
working is conducted village by village on co-operative principle... 
to meet the needs of the increasing agricultural population, 
co-operative cultivation is essential... In the absence of co-opera- 
tion there is no other remedy than the abandonment of the 
plough in favour of the spade...” (ibid, p. 52). - 


In this somewhat haphazard tour through some of the districts 
of East Bengal, we have found the rich farmer in all his glory only 
in Dinajpur. Does this mean that he did not exist? As one end 
of a spectrum he obviously did exist everywhere. But perhaps the 
processes of cyclical and centripetal mobility were still too strong 
for him to emerge as a stable, identifiable fraction. 

6. The text appears to have a misprint here, the bargadars being said to be 


“holding under-raiyats”’. The context, specially the ensuing discussion, make it 
plausible to assume that “under raiyats” rather than “under. raiyatis”, is meant. 
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He was visible enough, however, to at least some persons and 
institutions who submitted evidence to. the Floud Commission. It 
is, of course, no surprise to find various landlords’ associations 
inveighing against the “superior raiyats’— we have already seen how, 
in Buchanan’s day, Dinajpur zamindars castigated the rich farmers 
as “layers of the poor”. Ina similar vein, we now have the British 
Indian Association: “If overlordship over actual cultivators is 
exercised by any party, it is by the higher class of raiyats. They 
resemble Russian kulaks”’ (Govt. of Bengal 1940, Vol. II, p. 178). 
And the Khulna Landlords’ Association provides the following 
explanation for the increase of barga cultivation: when a small 
peasant is hit by a disaster, even a minor one, ‘‘these people find no 
other alternative to raise money than to sell their lands to neighbour- 
ing well-to-do cultivators and then cvitivate the land in barga for 
them. In this way some well-to-do cultivator and creditor raiyats 
are every year purchasing more and more lands of the indigent 
cultivators and becoming big farmers— while the poor ‘cultivators 
are being turned into bargadars” (op. cit., Vol. IV, p. 83). 


The Mymensingh Landlords’ Association is even more forthright : 


“The Bengal Tenancy Act has given rise to another form of 
subinfeudation amongst the raiyats, and the actual tillers of the 
soil have been placed at the mercy of the superior raiyats. The 
peasantry of Bengal are in the grip of petty landlords, superior 
raiyats. They form the petty bourgeois and their movement is 
directed against the zamindars on the pretext of doing good to 
the cultivators” (ibid, p. 289). 


As I said, this line of defence is only to be expected from the 
zamindars. It is, therefore, more interesting to find the Bengal 
Provincial Kisan Sabha giving a very similar analysis : 


“What has happened today in Bengal is that the man who has 
the occupancy right on the land no longer tills the land. He 
sublets it to a sub-raiyat... Not only the raiyat himself does 
sublet, but what is even more common, landlords and members 
of the money-lending and petty trading class are buyingup the 
raiyats’ holdings’’ (op. cit. Vol. VI, p. 33). 

14 
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They also see the increase in barga cultivation as a result of the 
purchasers of land being also grain or jute dealers, so that it is 
more convenient for them to collect their rent in kind. (ibid, 
p. 46). Their attitude towards the zamindar class is almost 
sympathetic : | 


“And although individual landlords, at whatever stage of the 
hierarchy they may be, have consolidated their position and 
spread their power,yet on the whole it is the class of innumerable 
petty landlords who have driven their wedge in between the 
- ,zamindar and the cultivator and progressively depresses the latter 
until he can no longer maintain his position on the land” 
(ibid, p. 48). 


And they report approviagly the views of a certain Professor 
Mukherjee : 


“ ... the substantial cultivation is relinquishing the personal 
cultivation of his fields and depending more and more on hired 
labour. He considers this to be an ominous sign, bound sooner 
or later to be followed by conflict between the higher and lower 
peasantry as in Germany and Russia. What protective legislation 
there is tends only, as in Russia, to strengthen the position of the 
well-to-do peasant” (ibid, pp. 48-9). 


Dr. Nares Chandra Sen Gupta brings out clearly the dual origin 
of the “petty landlord” stratum : 


“... at the present moment a very large percentage of the raiyati 
right in lands is held by nor-cultivating tenants. The cultivator 

_ is an under-raiyat, bargadar or a labourer in a vast number of cases. 
This has been the result of a double process. When raiyati rights 
became valuable on account of the effective curtailment of 
landlords’ demands, maxajans, zamindars, talukdars and 
middlemen became active purchasers of raiyati rights... On the 
other hand the improved position of the raiyats and the 
adventitious prosperity due to increases of prices of crops enable 
the cultivators to grow richer and buy more land with the result 
that every well-to-do cultivator ceased to cultivate and became 
an employer of labour’ (ibid, p. 475). 
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Dr. Sen Gupta strongly recommends the abolition of the Permanent 
Settlement, but only as a prelude to collectivization “or at least 
some modified form of cultivation on a co-operative basis” (ibid, 
p. 481). And with prophetic acumen he predicted: “If nothing 
else is done, the abolition of the Permanent Settlement or even of 
all intermediate tenures would be of no use whatsoever” (ibid p. 487). 


Clearly, at this time many people, by no means all enamoured 
of the zamindars of Bengal, felt that the main issue was no 
longer one between the zamindars and the peasants, but 
between “petty landlords” and rich farmers and the poorer 
sections of the peasantry. However, a question of definition is also 
clearly brought out, one that I have so far evaded. Who exactly was 
a ‘ich peasant”? As we saw, raiyati or “peasant” rights were, 
atleast at this time, more or less freely transferable, and nothing could 
prevent a zamindar or a moneylender from buying an occupancy 
right. Would we be justified in calling this person a “peasant”, rich 
or poor ? 


I have no intention of getting involved here in interminable dis- 
cussions of the most appropriate definition of a peasant (for-a good 
overview see Mintz 1973). But I would say, negatively, that to the 
extent that a person takes no direct part in the labour process, where 
“direct part” includes, at a minimum, decision-making and supervi- 
sion, he is not a peasant. The person who uses his raiyati right over 
a piece of land (whether that right was acquired through inheritance 
or purchase) simply to extract a rent in cash or kind from someone 
else, is a “‘petty landlord” rather than a peasant with respect to that 
piece of land. If we want to decide whether a certain person. (or 
household) is a peasant (or a peasant household), we have of course 
to look at all his activities and decide, perhaps more or less arbitra- - 
rily, which one is his dominant activity. 


Let me elucidate one point that I have already adumbrated 
parenthetically above. Fora structural analysis, the genesis of the 
petty landlord is immaterial. The important questin is not whether 
he is a peasant, a zamindar, or a trader in addition to possessing’ this 
land and putting it to this use. The important question is. the relation 
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in which he stands to the means of production, here land, and 
through those means to othe- agents more directly involved in the 
process of production. i 


On the other hand, to understand the dynamics of the structure— 
the transition which brought it forth as well as the processes of 
conservation / dissolution thaz may be at work within it—it is clearly 
important to recognize the “double process” to which Sen Gupta 
drew our attention—to the fact that the petty landlords were 
recruited, and continue to be recruited, through a process of 
differentiation within the peasantry on the one hand, and an attempt 
by -non-peasant classes (zamindars, traders, etc.) to share ina 
profitable mechanism of surplus appropriation on the other—a 
mechanism whose relative attractiveness (compared e.g. to zamindari 
rent or trading profits) must be itself at least partly a result of the 
process of differentiation within the peasantry. 


~ We may posit then a transition, or perhaps indeed a double 
transition. First, from about 1799 to 1885, the rural economy could 
be characterized as a peasant economy subjected to surplus-appropria- 
tion through rent, which was essentially a juridical relation, reflecting 
the imperatives of the imperizlist economy rather than any relations 
of production in agriculture. Then, in a gradual process in which 
the year 1885 serves as a landmark if only as a point of legal 
recognition of economic processes, the peasant economy, through 
the operation of internal (mainly demographic) as well as external 
(mainly the market) processes, became differentiated enough to give 
rise to certain exploitative procuction relations, the main forms being 
rent (under-raiyati rent, produce rent), wage labour and usury. 
Zamindari rent remained, but become less and less important. The 

' gamindars were no longer, s zamindars, real owners of the land. 
That role devolved on rich peasants and petty landlords—the second 
category being recruited partly from within the peasantry, partly 
from other groups. ‘ 


To comprehend this process, we need to look at the process of 
differentiation, and in particular at the role of usury capital in 
this process. 


t 
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VIII. Indebtedness and the land market 


There is very little that I can add to the masterly survey and 
analysis provided by Binay Chaudhuri (Chaudhuri 1969, 1975c). As 
a point of departure, I can do no better than summarize the main 
points made by him. 


On the probable impact of British rule and British policies on 
rural indebtedness, Chaudhuri’s verdict is cautious, but on the whole 
sceptical of popular views that sometimes tend to attribute the whole 
problem of peasant debt to British revenue policy or its proximate 
effects : 


“Two conclusions seem to emerge from the available evidence. 
First, rural credit was far from a casual] phenomenon before 
British rule, and rural indebtedness was perhaps far more 
widespread than has sometimes been assumed... 


“Secondly, there are indications that rural indebtedness did 
increase during British rule, at least in some region... The 
enquiries of the Grain department of Bengal between 1794 and 
1801, revealed for the first time the extensiveness of rural 
indebtedness” (Chaudhuri 1975c, pp. 107-8). 


As causes of increasing indebtedness, Chaudhuri suggests three: 
(a) diminishing man-land ratios, (b) increasing cultivation of cash 
crops, and (c) price fluctuations. It must be admitted, however, that 
the argument is here a bit fuzzy at times. Diminishing man-land 
ratios, for example, appear to have various and sometimes contra- 
dictory, effects. On the one hand it led to a general impoverish- 
mert— which should tend, logically, to increase the demand for loans 
but also to diminish the supply. In some areas, it seems, increased 
population pressure led to an extension of cultivation. ‘‘The gains 
from such new cultivation were mostly appropriated by the big 
farmers or the entrepreneurs connected with this” (Chaudhuri 1975c, 
p. 110). At the same time it is argued that new lands were of 
inferior fertility and overdependent on monoculture, so that “the 
failure of a single crop ruined the peasantry, and it was here that 
chronic indebtedness prevailed” (loc. cit.). Perhaps these apparently 
mutually contradictory statements can be reconciled by suggesting 
that waste lands that promised good returns were grabbed by the 
big farmers, while the smaller peasants, even when they could afford 
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to clear and settle new land, had to be content with inferior land. 
This is not implausible, and would mean that increasing. population 
pressure did not lead to a simple levelling down of the entire rural 
population, but was an added factor accelerating the process of 
differentiation. Here again one must note that there is no necessary 
and inevitable link between differentiation and indebtedness. Since 
common sense suggests, and all available evidence indicates, that the 
main borrowers are medium farmers rather than the really poor 
(see e.g. Islam 1974, pp. 54-5), it should be clear that too much 
differentiation is as incompatible with the pervasiveness of indebtedness 
as too little. This objection, however, is logical rather than substan- 
tive, for it is a fair presumption that in fact differentiation was low 
enough so that the positive association should hold. 


On the role of commercialisation in increasing indebtedness. 
Chaudhuri again makes certain reservations : 


“However, the traditional view which relates the growing indeb- 
tedness entirely to this development is of doubtful validity. 
While rural indebtedness was admittedly more or less a universal 
phenomenon, commercial agriculture was confined to particular 
regions... As for the main food crops, though a considerable 
_ part of the production in any year was available for sale to the 
non-agricultural population, in general this did not come about 
through the agency of the price system; instead the money- 
- lenders and zamindars, through their demands, were the major 
instruments for extracting the marketable output from traditional 
agriculture, and such demands were in many cases conditioned 
by tradition and the rural power situation rather than by market 
forces. The traditional view also tends to ignore the fact that 
v commercial agriculture need not necessarily have caused every- 
+ where an increase ‘in rural indebtedness. Expansion of market 
had evidently in some cases wholesome effects on agriculture...” 
(ibid, p. 111; see also Chaudhuri 1969, p. 204). 


Here Chaudhuri probably does: overstate his cases, particularly 
as regards the non-market mechanisms of extracting the marketable 
surplus. We do know rents were almost universally, and interest 
payments to a ‘large extent, collected in money. It must therefore 
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have been the peasant who did the bulk of the marketing, even if 
the buyer was in some cases the moneylender or, more rarely, the 
zamindar. The author does note that “the volume of indebtedness 
was usually larger in the regions affected by commercial farming” 
(ibid, p. 112). He finds this paradoxical, and attempts to provide 
an explanation in terms of the expansion of cultivation to new lands 
as a response to enlarged market opportunities, and in terms of 
greater willingness to lend on the part of moneylenders. The first 
may have been a factor, but can hardly have been the major 
one. The second is hardly a repudiation of the “traditional view”, 
except to the extent that it stresses the positive, productive role of 
usury capital as opposed to its “exploitative” role. 


The role of price movements is obviously complex and contradic- 
tory. A period of falling agricultural prices would increase the rental 
and interest burdens on the peasantry, and Chaudhuri suggests that 
all peasants suffer during such a period, but perhaps the poor more 
than the rich. Itis not clear whether in his opinion this would lead 
.to greater indebtedness (ibid, p. 113). One may argue, however, that 
as not buyers of food poor farmers might derive some benefits that 
might at least partly offset the increased burden. Certainly Chaudhuri 
does make the point that “‘rising agricultural prices were not a bless- 
ing to all sections of the peasantry” (ibid, p. 113). His conclusion is : 
“ .. indebtedness tended to rise when the prices of the usual necessi- 
ties of peasants other than food crops were much higher than the 
prices of food crops” (ibid, p. 114). 


Our main interest in the phenomenon of rural indebtedness, how- 
ever, relates not so much to its causes as to its consequences. Did it 
play a role in dissolving the petty peasant mode of production and 
replacing it with a kind of “feudalism from below”, or did it on the 
contrary help to conserve the old mode of production? Did it, in 
particular, play significant role as a mechanism of “primitive accu- 
mulation”— of expropriating the peasantry from their land ? 


Some general comments are in order before we start looking at 
the historical record. The mere accumulation of evidence regarding 
loss of land through foreclosure on debts does not establish that 
indebtedness led to expropriation. We must ask ourselves what 
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‘would have happened to the peasant if credit, even credit at appa- 
rently exorbitant rates of interest, had not been available to him. 
Perhaps he would have learned to make do by cutting down on his 
“ceremonial”? expenditures., But, as we shall see, the role of these 
-has been much exaggerated. Thus the more likely result would have 
been that the peasant, finding himself unable to maintain either pro- 
‘duction or consumption or both, would have had to sell at least 
some land outright. By borrowing the peasant can put off this day, 
‘but perhaps only to lose more land at the end of a few years for the 
same amount of money. Thus in the absence of moneylending there 
would be more alienation through outright sales Whether usury 
capital works to hasten the process of expropriation or slow it down 
would depend on mainly two factors: (1) the percentage of the 
peasantry who can successfully repay the debt— for whom, therefore, 
credit has prevented expropriation, and (2) the relation in which land 
“prices stand to the customary ratio between value of collateral and 
amount: of loan, which will determine how much more land the 
expropriated peasants would lose if he lost it through non-repayment 
of debt rather than through outright sale,” 


- Binay Chaudhuri notes that during early British rule, money- 
lenders usually did not find it worthwhile to confiscate the indebted 
peasants’ land, because land (or rather the raiyati right to it) was 


7. See the extremely interesting paper by Bhaduri (Bhaduri 1977). He 
introduces two other variables, the personal valuation of the asset involved by the 
lender and the borrower, and produces a model where the moneylender chooses 
an interest rate which gives him the best return including the value (to him) of the 
‘assets transferred through default. He concludes: “The rate of interest is then 
seen to operate as a convenient device in the hand of the rural moneylender for 
accumulating assets, through the transfer of undervalued collateral deliberately 
brought about by large-scale default” (ibid, p. 352). I do feel, though, that 
Bhaduri overstates the power of the moneylender to set the interest rate and the 
value to be placed on the collateral. 


Note also that Lenin, in the context of Russian agriculture, had no doubt 
whatsoever that “the independent development of merchant’s and usurer‘s capita[ 
in our countryside retards the differentiation of the peasantry....” (Lenin 1964, 
p. 185). Also Marx : “Usury, like commerce, exploits a given mode of production 
... Usury tries to maintain it directly, so as to exploit it ever anew : it is conser- 
vative and makes this mode of production only more pitiable” (Marx 1967, 
Vol, III, pp. 609-10). 
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neither easily and freely marketable nor a source of high profit 
directly (Choudhuri 1975c, p. 126). If various forms of coercive 
measures failed, the best the creditor could do was to take repayment 
in free or undervalued labour-service. In a period of relative labour 
shortage, this was not a bad option, especially if the moneylender was 
also a big farmer (ibid, pp. 126-7). 


This kind of practice is vividly described by Buchanan for 
Rangpur (Buchanan 1815, pp. 112-3). It is not clear from his 
account, however, whether these loans, which were in fact referred to 
as wages paid in advance, were made to small farmers or only to 
landless labourers. It does appear, though, that if the “servant” 
failed to repay the loan, he, together with his family, became, at 
least in the eastern parts of the district, slaves who could be sold. 


In a letter to the Secretary, Government of Bengal, Revenue 
(Agriculture Deptt.), from Mr. E. E. Lowis, Commissioner of the 
Rajshahi Division dated April 30, 1888 we also learn something 
about the practice of debt-bondage : 


"The labouring classes are mostly in debt, but do not seem much 
troubled by the burden, as service is given in satisfaction of debt, 
and payment of money is not insisted on as long as the service 
continues. In some cases the debt and service descends (sic) 
from father to son... It is true that the custom may be morally 
degrading, but on the other hand it secures the labourers a 
permanent employment with the certainty of food and clothing” 
(Govt. of Bengal 1888 ; unsystematic pagination). 


We were told at the beginning of the letter that labour was in 
short supply in this area, so that one may legitimately wonder how 
valuable the “permanent employment” was to the labourer. Here 
again, however, the loan appears to be made to a Ene pe is 
already dispossessed. 


However, the alternative of taking over the peasant’s land became 
gradually more attractive : 


“Things gradually changed, though the change did not take 
place everywhere at the same time. Rising land values resulting 
15 
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from the increasing demand for land, rising agricultural prices, 
better definition by the law of the peasants’ right to the land, 
and some other circumstances, as noted later, made possession of 
land increasingly attractive to creditors, and the application of 
the old kind of coercion tended to become superfluous when land 
constituted a secure collateral” (Chaudhuri 1975c, p. 127). 


The “other circumstances” would appear to refer mainly to the 
increasing importance of rich farmers as sources of credit, and 
perhaps the development of a market in peasant land (raiyati rights) 
and the legal sanction given this development. It is to the former 
phenomenon that we now tura our attention. 


Chaudhuri suggests that in the earlier period grain dealers and 
big farmers were the main sources of rural credit. For the role of 
the merchants he cites the proceedings of the Grain Department, and 
for rich farmers Buchanan’s account of Dinajpur, which we have 
already examined. He then suggests that, while “‘it is perhaps futile 
to look for a uniform pattern throughout eastern Inda’’, there was 
nevertheless a distinct strengthening of the role of the big farmer. 
He suggests that the Bengal Provincial Banking Enquiry Committee 
was probably wrong in suggesting that “there is not much loaning 
among agriculturists themselves... In the vast majority of cases of 
agricultural loans in Bengal, the lenders are non-agriculturists...” 
(Chaudhuri op. cit., pp. 128-9). However, the evidence he adduces, 
here as well as in his earlier article, is drawn mainly from Bihar and 
Orissa, with some supporting evidence from Rangpur. and Jessore 
(ibid, pp. 130-31). 


I may add that in 1871, an official report claims that of the 
increased value of agricultural produce, the lion’s share was going to 
the traders and moneylenders. The moneylenders, according to 
the report : 


‘s... have... amassed such riches and such influence as to have 
become the most powerful class in the community. The condition 
of the ryot all over Bengal is that of hopeless indebtedness to his 
mahajan. The cultivation of the country is carried on upon 
advances made by them, and the well-being and comfort of the 
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lower classes, and of a large portion of the higher classes also, is 
in their hands” (Govt. of Bengal 1871, p. 7). 


And Blair Kling concludes his account of the Indigo ‘“dis- 
turbances”’ in these words : 


“The peasants had received aid in their struggle from a group 
which was just beginning to emerge into a position of dominance 
in the mufassal— the rural middle class. The rise of this class 
had ominous consequences for the peasantry. Many of its 
members—from patnidars to village headmen—were engaged in 
moneylending. They supported the ryots only for the sake of 
undermining the economic power of their archrivals, the indigo 
planters. Ultimately they snatched the fruits of victory from the 
peasants, and the indigo disturbances mark the transfer of power 
from planter to moneylender in Lower Bengal” (Kling 1966, 
p. 221). 


Kling’s diagnosis is simplistic on two counts. He ignores here 
the role of the zamindar, and he identifies the “rural middle class” 
too glibly with moneylenders—as if moneylending had to be the 
sole basis of their dominance. It thus takes for granted what in fact 
has to be proved. 


A very different picture, however, is given by N. Finucane, 
in 1894 :° 


“The figures reveal that among 47,030 voluntary transfers 
registered, 6,745 transferees, or about 1 in 7, were mahajans. 
Roughly speaking the proportion was smallest where the ralyats 
were strongest. Of these so called mahajans, however, but a small 
proportion were probably other than substantial raiyats them- 
selves, for these are the chief moneylenders in rural Bengal. And 
further it must be remembered that sales to mahajans are far less 
likely to have been permitted to remain unregistered than sales 


8. Board of Revenues letter No. 800A, dated June 30, 1894, from M. 
Finucane, Secretary to the Board of Revenue, Lower Provinces to the 
Secretary to the Govt. of Bengal, Revenue Department, Published in 
Govt of India 1895. 
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to any other class, especially to ordinary raiyats...” (Govt. of 
India 1895, p. 36). 


- And comparing registration figures for 1883-84 with those for 
1892-93, he notes that while total number of transfers went up by 
166 per cent, the proportion of holdings transferred to mahajans 
declined from 14.2 to 12.8 per cent, while transfers to raiyats went 
up from nearly 68 per cent to nearly 70 per cent. He also notes that 
raiyats were also buying superior holdings, including 144 whole 
(zamindari) estates and 2,392 shares in estates (ibid, pp. 36-7). 


A similar view was expressed by R. C. Dutt, Officiating 
Commissioner of Orissa :° 


“It would be misleading, however, to suppose that these 
mahajans were non-agricultural classes, and that lands passed 
from cultivators to shroffs and moneylenders. On the contrary, 
men who are described as mahajans in the returns were generally 
well-to-do cultivators themselves, who bought up holdings which 
other cultivators could no longer hold and cultivate”. 


Could this change in perception between the seventies and the 
nineties have corresponded to any real changes in rural society ? At 
this stage, with the evidence I have, I can only conjecture. It seems, 
however, not impossible that this was a period when the rich 
peasant, at least in some areas, was quietly consolidating his posi- 
tion. The rights conferred on (or at any rate given legal sanction 
by) Act X of 1859, while they were ostensibly meant for the 
peasantry as a whole, must heve, both in letter and in fact, helped 
the richer peasants more (“in letter” since chances are that the 
richer could also more clearly demonstrate continuous occupation). 
This would be even truer cf the Act of 1885, in particular the 
recognition of the right of transfer. This was also a period of 
increasing commercialisation and of the extension of the railroad 
network as well as roads (Chaudhuri 1970, esp. pp. 26-31)—develop- 
ments well calculated to help the “surplus” farmers. 


9, Revenue Letter No. 124R, dated Cuttack, the 1st February, 1896, from 
R. C. Dutt to Secretary. Govt. of Bengal, Revenue Department. 
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For subsequent periods, rather mixed evidence is available from 
settlement reports. In Bakarganj, according to Jack, while profes- 
sional moneylenders were confined to a few areas, in the rest of the 
district the major sources of loans were tenureholders or landlords’ 
agents (Jack 1915, p. 79). Itis notable, however, that of the total 
raiyati area transferred in the ten years preceding the settlement, 87 
per cent were acquired by raiyats, and less than four per cent by 
mahajans (ibid, Appendix No. 6). This much at least is clear, that 
indebtedness was directly responsible for only a small part of the 
total volume of land transfer. ; 


It is not clear from Jack’s accounts who the moneylenders are in 
Faridpur—the general impression one gets is that they are proffes- 
sional money lenders. In Dacca, Ascoli seems to believe, money- 
lenders acquire the property of peasants “ostensibly (sic) for the 
purpose of pursuing their main business of moneylending” (Ascoli 
1917, p. 47). We have seen already that this’ was not strictly 
accurate—the main incentive to acquiring peasant land was that it 
would be resettled with the peasant, who now becomes an under- 
raiyat, at an arbitrarily high rate of rent. In Jessore, however (at 
a later period), “...the larger number of mahajans are agriculturists 
themselves and a very large proportion of the transfers take 
place between agriculturists...” (Momen 1925, p. 72). Still later, 
we learn that in Rangpur, “‘the collapse of the jute boom has caused 
the exit of loan companies and urban mahajans, and left money- 
lending almost monopolized by raiyat or jotedar mahajans” 
(Hartley 1940, p. 19). And Bell, of course, is quite categorical that 
in Dinajpur “...the moneylenders are pre-eminently the richer culti- 
vators or jotedars” (Bell 1942, p.24). One may perhaps be 
permitted to quote his already much-quoted observations : 


“The conception of a village “bania”, foreign to the cultivator in 
caste and tradition, and sucking the blood of a depressed 
peasantry does not fit the conditions of Dinajpur. If there is any 
blood-sucking, it is done by the richer cultivators themselves’’ 
(ibid, p. 25). 


From the available evidence, then, it is hard to say whether big 
peasants or professional moneylenders dominated rural credit, 
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though the balance of probability appears to favour the former 
supposition. Again, however, I would suggest that the structural 
questions are more important than the historical ones. The impor- 
tant questions to ask about rural credit would be from this view- 
point, the following : (1) how important was credit in sustaining the 
process of production-reproduction, (2) how important was it as a 
mechanism of surplus-appropriation, (3) how large was its role in 
the expropriation of the peasantry, and (4) to what extent did it lead 
to any basic changes in the organization of production ? 


On the first question I think one can almost claim it to be self- 
evident that if indebtedness exists amongst a peasantry, it must play 
a fairly important role in the process of social production. It is true 
that to many observers, even some, like J. C. Jack, not unsympathe- 
tic to the peasant, a great deal of the debt appeared to be the result 
of thriftlessness and social extravagance— according to Jack, in 
Faridpur “‘the great majority of agricultural debtors get into debt 
through improvident expenditure upon domestic ceremonies and in 
particular upon marriages’ (Jack 1916b, p. 100). But even he men- 
tions as the other main heads replacement of cattle and rebuilding of 
burned-down houses—both of which are “productive” uses of funds 
if one keeps in mind that the house is not simply a place to live in 
but also the “headquarters’’ of that productive enterprise, the 
peasant farm. Ascoli, while he does not go into details, suggests 
that the loans are best viewed as “agricultural capital” (Ascoli 1917, 
p. 47). The Bengal Provincial Banking Enquiry Committee found 
that in one Bogra village, out of a total debt of Rs. 2,715, 1,087 were 
borrowed for capital improvement and cattle purchase, Rs. 573 for 
payment of land revenue or rent, Rs. 435 for cultivation, and only 
Rs. 150 for social and religious activities (Govt. of Bengal 1930, 
p. 72). In 24 villages of Rangpur in 1940, Hartley reports that out 
of a total debt of Rs. 123,877, Rs. 39,591 were for food, clothing and 
other consumption requirements, Rs. 31,543 were for marriage 
expenses, Rs. 18,094 for purchase of cattle, and Rs. 17,505 for 
purchase of land (Hartley 1940 p. 19). Whether the last item could 
be considered essential productive expenditure would naturally 
depend on who was doing the purchasing and for what purpose. But 
even leaving this out, we may say, adding up consumption and cattle 
purchase, that over 45 per cent of the loans were essential to the 
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reproduction of the peasant economy. And according to an enquiry 
in the same district in 1933-34 (admittedly on a rather small sample 
—508 families in 11 villages), more than a third of the loans were 
taken for “purchase of food, clothing, or household expenses.” Next 
in importance was indeed marriage, accounting for more than one- 
fifth, but cattle purchase was also a major item (Govt. of Bengal 
1935, Appendix V, pp. 134-5). 


While we are on this point, we should also try to put the so- 
called “wasteful” social expenditures into theoretical perspective. 
Binay Chaudhuri, after marshalling some evidence (partly overlapp- 
ing with mine), makes the following point : 


“Apart from the fact that the view emphasizing the role of social 
extravagance in rural indebtedness is untenable, the approach... 
that it suggests is misleading. Central to the view was a certain 
notion of a rational social conduct—a notion that the social 
ceremonies were pointless and should, therefore, have been 
dispensed with. It is, however, irrelevant to isolate the social 
needs of peasants from the economic ones, since it is inconsistent 
with their system of values. These ceremonies had a vital part in 
their life, and, in the prevailing cultural milieu, were indispensa- 
ble, since they were the means of establishing their communal 
identity” (Chaudhuri 1969, p. 295). 


Chaudhuri identifies the error quite correctly, but, in my opinion, 
an adequate alternative “‘problematique” is not to be found in the 
banalities of ‘system of values’’, ‘cultural milieu”, or even “commu- 
nal identity”. For this “cultural milieu”, this “system of values”, 
must itself be explained—explained precisely in the sense of their 
specific place and function in an ongoing process of social reproduc- 
tion. This isa large theoretical issue into which I cannot enter 
here. But essential elements in such an analysis would be (a) 
ceremonial expenditures as a form of “generalized exchange” arising 
out of, and consistent with a mode of production where kinship, 
sometimes in extended and modified forms, is a dominant organizing 
principle, and (b), social expenditure on marriages as “investment” 
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in perhaps the most vital process of social reproduction in pre- 
Capitalist societies— the circulation of women.*° 


On the second question, there seems little doubt that indebted- 
ness was an important, perhaps the major mechanism of surplus- 
appropriation in rural Bengal, at least during the latter part of our 
period. The amount of interest due on loans is almost everywhere 
reported to be larger than the rental burden on the peasantry. Jack, 
unfortunately, does not attempt this comparison. But even if we 
assume that average rent payment per household_ equalled that 
reported by Jack for “a family in comfort”, Rs. 1°81, (Jack 1916b, 
p. 59), and compare this with reported average debt per cultivating 
household, which is Rs. 55 (ibid, Table II, p. 155), we see that even 
if we apply to this the lowest interest rate mentioned by Jack, 24°5 
per cent per annum (Jack 1916 a, p. 38)** interest payments would 
amount to around six times rent payments. On the other hand, if 
one- accepts the average size of holding as reported in the Floud 
Commission Report, which is 5°31 acres, and applies to it the average 
rate of rent for settled raiyats as reported by Jack (Jack 1916a, 
p. 30), which is Rs. 2°40, one obtains a much higher figure for the 
rental demand— Rs. 9°14. Even this, it should be noted, is lower 
than the estimated interest burden of Rs. 13°48. And we saw that 
this estimate was constructed to give a minimum figure Recall also 
that the figure of Rs. 55 per head is an average over all households, 
indebted or not. Among indebted families the burden is more than 
double. 


Here we may note that for Bengal as a whole, the Provincial 
Banking Enquiry Committee reported gross rental to be, as of 31st 


10. Iam suggesting that what we are observing here are the complex effects 
of the articulation of two modes of production, the peasant mode and the capita- 
list mode. A fruitful format for an analysis of such articulations is provided 
by Dupre and Rey in the context of what they calla lineaze society (Dupre and 
Rey 1978, esp. pp. 202-7). 7 


On the circulation of women, see Levi-Stranss, 1977, pp. 46-9 On control over 
marital exchange and bride-wealth or dowry as mechanisms for ensuring the 
seniors’ dominance, see Meillassoux 1978. 


11. In Jack 1916b, however, Jack says that the interest rate is ‘‘never less 
than 36 per cent. often 48 per cent and more” (pp. 100-01). a 
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March 1928, Rs. 151°93 million, which was about 6°23 per cent of 
the gross value of agricultural produce (Govt. of Bengal 1930, p. 23, 
p. 28). Total agricultural debt including paddy loans, is estimated 
at Rs. 100 crores (ibid, p. 70). Various rates of interest are cited 
for different districts, ranging from 12 per cent to 300 per cent. It 
is however, extremely unlikely that the average interest rate would 
be as low as 15 per cent, which is what we would need to make the 
interest burden equal to the rental. It is much more likely that 
the average was at least twice that. And again we must remember 
that for the households in debt, the disproportion between rental 
burden and interest burden will be even greater. 


One thing seems then to beclerly established, that as a mechanism 
of surplus-appropriation usury was more, probably much more, 
important than rent, at least near the end of this period. To the 
extent that one can identify the moneylender with the rich peasant 
(who, incidentally, would also be exploiting poorer peasants through 
“competitive” rents and through wage labour), one may say that 
the dominant relations of surplus-apropriation linked poor 
peasant and rich peasant rather than peasant and zamindar. 
However, I should briefly indicate some qualifications, chiefly 
of a.theoretical nature, to this description. 


First, I have already indicated that whatI have called “‘petty land- 
lord” is not a concrete individual but a role, a place in the structure 
of production. The person who is a petty landlord may also simul- 
taneously be a rich peasant and / or a trader and / or a moneylender. 
“Thus to talk of “rich peasant dominance” may or may not be 
empirically accurate at a certain level of discourse, but it is certainly 
inexact at a more abstract and theoretical level, where these different 
mechanisms of surplus-appropriation have to be clearly separated, 
and where the question as to whether these places were not occupied 
by the same category of individuals becomes irrelevant. 


Second, while I have, I think, established that juridical “feudal” 
rent, the rent extracted by the zamindars, no longer played a deter- 
minant role in the agrarian structure, I have not established either 
the relative importance of these other forms of surplus appropriation 
(“real rent, interest, wage labour), or, more importantly, how 

16 j 
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seriously these affected the workings of the mode of production in 
agriculture. Did the agrarian structure still approximate, after these 
processes of differentiation within the peasantry, what one might call 
a “peasant mode of production”, or had they been so profoundly 
transformed that a different concept is required to capture the 
emergent reality—perhaps the concept “‘semi-feudalism”’ ?*? 


Thirdly, and this is, for a change, an empirical qualification, in 
discussing the rental burden on the peasantry (i.e. the surplus 
appropriated by the zamindars as zamindars). I did not take account 
of abwab, the illegal exactions that Bengal zamindars almost every- 
where managed to impose on the peasants in addition to their 
legal dues. 


I cannot go into the theoretical questions here. But perhaps a 
brief digression on the abwab is necessary. 


We have seen that according to Jack; -abwab were probably 
highest in Bakerganj. Jack offers as a “conservative estimate” of 
the total volume of abwab, the figure of Rs. 20 lakhs, or over one- 
fourth of the gross rental (Jack 1915, p. 80). For Dacca Ascoli 
thinks abwab amounted to about 1} annas to the rupee in the cash 
rent. roll, i.e. approximately 10 per cent (Ascoli 1917, p. 44). It 
must be added that by Ascoli’s estimate, landlords earned much 
more from salami, i.e. the amount payable to them by law for 
transferring a holding or creating a new holding. This he puts at 
Rs. 900;000, which works out to 19°7 per cent of the reported income 
from rent (ibid, p. 42 ; actually the figures and percentages do not 
tally. His figure for abwab— Rs. 350,000— works out at about 7°7 
per cent of the reported rental income). But his final estimate of 
the “rental burden” on the peasant— 6°25 per cent of the gross value 
of agricultural produce—includes these additions. . 


Nelson reports that in Rajshahi average legal rent was Rs. 1°06 
per bigha and abwab were Rs. 0°25—but it is not clear whether he 
meant ‘‘four annas to the rupee” or “four annas per bigha’’ (Nelson 
1923, p. 24). It does not make much difference, so we may say they 
added about 25 per cent to the legal rental. 


Ae ae eae 
” 72. For -an elaboration and defence of the “peasant mode of production”, 
see Abdullah 1978, Ch, 2. sec. XI 
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For Jessore, Momen estimates nazar (supposedly voluntary gifts, 
actually a variety of abwab) and abwab, ‘‘minus amla’s share’’ (the 
share is unfortunately not specified) at Rs. 710,000, which is 19°54 
per cent of legal rents (Momen 1925, p. 74). His estimate of the 
income of landholding classes, including income from khas lands, 
produce rent, etc., as given on page 74, cormes to only 7°8 per cent 
of the gross value of produce reported on p. 48. 


On the basis of such evidence, we clearly cannot base any firm 
conclusions about the excess burden imposed on the peasantry by 
illegal exactions, or indeed by other legal perquisites like transfer 
fees. But if we provisionally accept Jack’s conservative estimate for 
Bakarganj as an estimate for all Bengal, this would not be a wildly 
improbable assumption. In any case, abwab would in most cases 
have to exceed fifty per cent of legal rents, indeed probably have to 
be nearer hundred per cent, to bring landlords total appropriations 
anywhere near the volume of interest payments. 


Let us return to the main line of our discussion. The third 
question about indebtedness that we raised was about the extent to 
which it acted as a mechanism for expropriation—it is immaterial 
here whether this was in fact part of the diabolical design of the 
moneylender. This really breaks down into two questions: (1) did 
indebtedness result in most cases in the transfer of land from debtor 
to creditor, and (2) did such transfers account for the bulk, or at 
any rate a significant proportion of all transfers ? 


I have no data that would permit an answer to the first question. 
Indeed I know of no study, done at any time in any country, that 
has attempted to answer it. There is only one way this could be 
attempted, and that is to follow up a sample of indebted households 
over time until all the members of the sample either successfully 
repaid the debt or lost their land. 


Binay Chaudhuri cites some contemporary opinions to the effect 
that moneylenders did not always show an eagerness to acquire the 
land of their debtors, and suggests various reasons for this restraint. 
One reason is that it is more profitable for the moneylender to keep 
on collecting interest than to acquire the land (Chaudhuri 1975c, 
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p. 135). This would imply that the interest received is higher than 
the income the creditor could earn from the land acquired, either by 
cultivating it (possibly through sharecropping), or by selling it and 
reinvesting the money, in moneylending or elsewhere. That ttie 
second option may have been unattractive one can understand, if it 
was true, as the settlement officer of Malda argued, that the money- 
lenders’ clientele is limited (quoted by Chaudhuri, loc, cit.), so that 
the opportunities for expansion are virtually non-existent (other 
areas of investment must have offered much lower returns). Nor is 
it theoretically impossible that the interest payments should exceed 
the profits of cultivation. This would imply, though, that contrary 
to the assumptions of Bhaduri’s model (Bhaduri 1977), the money- 
lenders were in fact accepting as collateral assets which they valued 
less than the amount lent our, and that the function of the collateral 
is indeed to discourage default rather than encourage it. 


In any case, the only conclusion that Chaudhuri can come to is 
that “Sales of peasant holdings were thus not necessarily the 
culmination of the process of the creditor’s appropriation...” 
(op, cit, p. 136), 


On the second question—the relative importance of sales through 
default—evidence also seems non-existent. Information on volume 
of sale and mortgage are available from the reports of the registra- 
tion department, but clearly this is no help as long as we have no 
idea how many of the mortgages were actually foreclosed. 


There is, however, an indirect and not very satisfactory way in 
which we might attempt to assess the importance of indebtedness as 
a contributory factor to the process of expropriation. This is to 
verify whether areas of high indebtedness were also areas where land 
transfers were higher. Again, the only usable data to which I had 
access relate to rather recent times. I took the data on area trans- 
ferred (during a twelve-year period preceding the period of enquiry) 
from the Floud Commission Report, and data on indebtedness from 
the Board of Economic Enquiry on Rural Indebtedness. The data 
on indebtedness were available only for sixteen districts. The 
following variables were defined : 
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1. I, : as one possible index of indebtedness, the percentage of 
indebted households in each district ; 


2. I, : as an alternative measure of indebtedness that would 
hopefully capture better the depth of indebtedness, the 
percentage of households in debt classes B and C as defined 
in the Board’s report, i.e., those whose outstanding debt 
exceeds two years’ income ; 


3. T: percentage of cultivated area transferred (approximately 
during 1927-1939) ; 


4. RP: once again, to test the suggestion that land transfers 
were more frequent, and indebtedness less of a problem, 
where raiyats are stronger, an index of rich peasant 
dominance, defined as on p. 47 above. 


The data are presented in Appendix A, Table 2. 


As before, the technique I adopted was the simple one of com- 
puting the correlation coefficients between certain selected variables. 
to start with I, and I, were correlated to find if they corresponded 
closely enough to warrant using only one of them. The coefficient 
was 0°67, which I decided was not high enough. In the analysis both 
were therefore used. The results may be presented as follows : 


r(Is. T) = 0:027 
r(I,, T) = —()"29 
r(I1, RP) = —()'18 
r(I,, RP) = —-()°32 
((T, RP) = 0°18 


We see that the effect of indebtedness on land transfer (to be 
more precise, the association between the two) is negligible or 
negative, depending on the index of indebtedness used. This would 
certainly seem to suggest that indebtedness- was not a significant 
contributory factor to expropriation, at least at this time. Clearly 
this does not rule out the possibility that at other times it may have 
been more important. i 
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The rather high negative correlation between I, and T can only 
be explained, as far as I can see, by the supposition that credit did, 
as I suggested earlier it might, help the poor peasant to at least 
postpone for a more or less long period, if not avoid completely, the 
sale of his land. 


We see that both indices of indebtedness correlate negatively 
with rich peasant dominance as we have defined it. This probably 
reflects no more than the fact that regions of rich peasant dominance 
were also regions with higher produce per head (see above, p. 50), 
so that in general less credit would be needed. 


Finally, we see that there is a positive, though not very large, 
association between rich peasant dominance and land transfer. 


Perhaps we can conclude. very tentatively, that indebtedness did 
not play the major role in the process of expropriation of the 
peasantry that it is sometimes assumed to have done. 


In the light of the above, let us rephrase our last question. Did 
such land transfers as did take place, whether through the depreda- 
tions of usury capital or not, cause any significant hanes in the 
agrarian structure ? 


Binay Chaudhuri summarises come recent attempts at debunking 
the ‘“‘cenventional wisdom” on this question : 


“Even when the fact of dispossession is admitted, the consequen- 
ces are not considered as significant as had been assumed. Such 
land transfers, according to this view, amounted merely to trans- 
fers, of legal titles to the land that were (sic) thus affected, with- 
out necessarily involving the replacement of peasants by the 
rural creditors or by others purchasing such lands, since the 
peasants thus losing such titles continued to cultivate their lands. 
Such land transfers therefore, it is concluded, scarcely affected 


the basic organisation of the small peasant economy” (Chaudhuri 
19750c, p. 105), 


‘And he r buts these views in the following words : 
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“~ 
. "yat 


“Such a “continuity” was however, far from universal, and there 
were many cases of physical dispossession, Even where the old 
peasants remained, the conditions under which they worked were 
substantially altered as a censequence of the land transfers. They 
remained as sharecroppers (bargadar), and as noted latter, the 
position of a bargadar, both socially and economically, was 
undoubtedly inferior to that of a peasant” (ibid, p. 145). 


Again, I would like to structure my discourse around certain 
questions. First, did land transfers in fact lead to an expansion of 
the barga system ? Second, were land transfers the major factor in 
this expansion? Third, is the change from small-holding indepen- 
dent peasant to bargadar a significant change—significant not simply, 
or not even mainly, from the point of view of the individual, but 
for the dynamics of the system ? I may add that one other question 
that appears to have exercised many minds, whether the dispossessed 
peasant became a bargadar on-his own land, I consider absolutely 
irrelevant. 


Perhaps one should start in fact by posing two prior questions : 
(a) was there in fact an on-going process of differentiation-—expro- 
priation, and (b) if there was such a process, to what extent were 
land transfers a major contributory factor? For as I have already 
suggested, demographic and natural factors (differential fertility and 
migration, natural calamities) can also cause differentiation. 


On the first question evidence is thin, and such scattered evidence 
as exists relates mainly to later periods. 


Here we may attempt one gross comparison between a strati- 
fication of the raiyats given by Mr. Ilbert in 1883 and the distribution 
of holdings given by the Floud Commission. 


Mr. Ilbert’s breakdown of the raiyats is by the amount of rent 
paid by them.**® He also mentions that a rent of Rs. 5 (10 skillings) 
would correspond to a holding of twotothree acres. Quite arbitrarily 


13. Proceedings of the Council of the Governor-General of India, 2nd March 
1883 ; published in Govt. of Bengal 1920. The stratification of raiyats 
by rent paid is on p. 43. 
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assuming, from this, a uniform rent of Rs. 2 per acre, and collapsing 
his categories for comparibility with the Floud Commission’s classi- 
fication, (and also using a linear interpolation to convert the 
resulting lower limit, 2:5 acres—in effect transferring (0'5) / (2'5) = 
1/5th of the raiyats in Illbert’s lowest class one class up), one 
obtains the following figures : holding below 2 acres, 55 per cent ; 
holding 2 to 10 acres, 41 per cent; and holding above 10 acres, 
4 per cent. The corresponding figures from the Floud Commission 
Report are: holding less them 2 acres, 46 per cent ; holding 2 to 10 
acres, 45°6 per cent ; and holding over 10 acres, 8°4 per cent. 

Clearly such numerical exercises border on numerology. The 
Ilbert estimates in particular would be highly sensitive both to the 
average level of rent per acre that is assumed, and, perhas more to 
the point, to the fact that rates of rent, rather than varying 
randomly, may have varied systematically with size of holding, with 
richer peasants paying lower rents (certainly occupancy raiyats paid 
lower rents and were on an average also bigger holders). And of 
course the groupings are too broad—in the context of Bengal 
agriculture the difference between, say, 2'5 acres and 9 acres is quite 
significant. Nevertheless, such as they are, the figures are remarkable 
more for the stability they exhibit, over a period of about fifty years, 
than for any marked signs of a process of differentiation. The 
highest size class has indeed gained (though not necessarily in terms 
of area held, on which we have no data), but so has the middle 
group, while the lowest group has shrunk significantly. 


Of course, what such a comparison leaves out is precisely the 
totally expropriated, those owning no cultivable land at all. Reliable 
information on this is also hard to get, the Census classifications 
being notoriously confusing. Sir Richard Temple, Lt. Governor of 
Bengal, hazarded a guess that in or around 1874-75, the number of 
landless agricutural labourers would be about 5 millions—out of a 
total number of 56 million people engaged in ‘“‘cultivation and 
ownership of land”. This would be almost 14 per cent. These were, 
in his opinion, concentrated mostly in Bihar and North Bengal 
(Govt. of Bengal 1876, p. 41). 


For 1891, the census offers a ridiculously low figure of 5 per cent 
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for “landless field labourers”. O’Donnell in his report suggests that 
“general labourers” should be included in this category, which would 
raise their percentage in the total agricultural population to 23 pér 
cent. The Floud Commission, basing itself on the 1931 Census, 
gives a figure of 29 per cent (Govt. of Bengal 1940, vol. I, p. 37). 
Since in 1931 no class of “general labourers” was enumerated, one 
assumes that this is comparable to the figure of 23 per cent for 1891. 
Thus there undoubtedly was a process of expropriation. But ina 
way it would be legitimate to be surprised that it was not more 
rapid. Of course if the growth of the landless class had been 
entirely due to natural increase, their proportion to the total agricul- 
tural population would have at most remained constant, or more 
likely declined, since the poor and landless usually have smaller 
families. But in fact, in addition to natural increase in the strict 
sense, there will be in any peasant society that is at all differentiated 
a continuous influx of people rendered landless by the subdivision of 
an already exiguous patrimony. Formally this process might end 
with a sale, possibly the sale of a part holding by one co-sharer— 
which might be an additional factor explaining the preponderance of 
sales of part holdings noted by Chaudhuri (Chaudhuri 1975c, p. 139). 
But it would be quite misleading to consider this an expropriation 
caused by market forces. The market here merely registers the 
culminating point of a process of demographic differentiation. One 
would expect such a process to swell considerably the ranks of the 
landless. If one had reliable land distribution data from year to 
year, or at ieast between two points of time, one might be able to 
decompose the iricrease in landlessness into its demographic and 
market components. Only then would one be able to say that a 
certain rate of growth of landlessness is higher (or lower) than one 
might expect. 


On the amount of land transferred through sales, Chaudhuri gives 
a summary of the available evidence (Chaudhuri 1975c, pp. 140-1). 
Some of the figures he cites are : 


Midnapore—according an estimate offered by the district collector 
in 1913, 3 per cent of the total cropped land changed hands every 
year ; 


17 
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Bankura—again according to the district collector’s report, made 
in 1913, 33 per cent of the occupancy holdings (but not necessarily 
the area) had changed hands óver the previous fifteen years ; . 


" Bogra (one government estate)—according to the settlement 
officer’s report, made in 1929, 20 per cent of the area changed hands 
once every ten years ; 


` Jessore—the settlement officer found that between 1920 and 1924 
about 1'4 per cent of raiyati lands were sold annually. However, if 
one included permanent leases, the percentage would be 15: 4; 


Mymensingh (one estate)—25 per cent of the ees area 
was sold every ten years (reported in 1914) ; , 


All Bengal—according to the Floud Commission Report, between 
"1928 and 1939, of the total cultivated area enquired into, 7°9 per cent 
in western Bengal districts and 6'0 per cent in eastern Bengal districts 
were transferred by sale. 


Again, in the absence-of any syelktoanded concept of a “normal” 
rate of transfer (“normal’’ with relation to some defined mode of 
production), one cannot say whether these rates are “high” or “low”. 
One should in any case remember that all sales do not rigcesastily 
promote differentiation—not ai smaller farmers buy from 
bigger ones.?* l 


Be that as it may, if there is an increase in the number of the 
landless or near landless, and at the same time some degree of 
concentration of land in fewer hands near the top, those with more 


` 14, This is acknowledged, for example, by Karunamoy Mukerji (Mukerji 
1957, p. 64). He provides some data for one Faridpur village (ibid, p. 66. 
Table 17). The table is rather obscure, but it seems that of the 23 
households who acquired land in 1943, 12 households held, before 1943, 
less than 4 acres each (among whom 7 held less than 2 acres), and only 4 
held more than 10 acres. And from Ramkrishna Mukherjee’s data, we 
see that ryots and ryot-bargadars accounted for 19 per cent of all land 
purchased in 1922-41, and 36 per cent in 1942-44 (it should be noted that 
Mukherji’s ‘‘ryot” group excludes “rich farmers”). Furthermore, 
: jotedars, zamindars, and rich farmers together accounted for 18 per cent 
of all land sold during 1922-41, and 25 per cent (jotedars and zamindars 
only) in 1942-44 (Mukherjee 1971. p. 217, Table 3°45). 
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land than they can cultivate with their own family labour will clearly 
have two options open to them. They can either hire wage labour, or 
they can rent out their land. This last they can do under various 
terms and conditions, the three major ones being fixed cash rent, 
fixed produce rent, and cropshare rent. 


Fixed produce rent was an exceedingly rare phenomenon in 
Bengal, though it was perceived as a grave problem in certain specific 
areas—though they appear to be a result of “reverse commutation” 
rather than a “survival” of earlier, “feudal”, forms (Jack 1915, 
pp. 70-1 ; Jack 1916b, p. 32 ; see also the spirited exchange between 
Jack and his superiors on the commutation of rents in Jack 1915, 
Appendix G). Cash rent, in the form of the legally sanctioned 
creation of under-raiyati tenures, was more important, but for 
Bengal as a whole barely ten per cent of total raiyati area was thus 
sublet as late as 1938. However, since under-raiyati rents were on 
an average almost twice as high as raiyti rents, this does mean that 
the raiyats recovered from their under-raiyats almost twenty per cent 
of the rent they paid to the zamindar or tenureholder (see Appendix 
A, Table 3, where inter-district variations are also noted). Share- 
cropping was clearly the preferred form of subletting, and represent- 
_ed together with wage labour, one of the two dominant forms of 
surplus-appropriation within the peasantry (I use the phrase ‘“‘within 
the peasantry” with the reservations and qualifications registered 
earlier—see above, pp. 77-8). Table 4 of Appendix A provides some 
rough-and-ready estimates, again based on data provided by the 
Floud Commission, on the importance of sharecropping as a form of 
surplus-appropriation in different districts of Bengal. For Bengal 
as a whole, we see that 21°1 per cent of the total area was cultivated 
by bargadars, which, assuming equal productivity on sharecropped 
land and an average share rate of one half, would mean that 
10°6 per cent of the gross value of agricultural produce was being 
appropriated through this mechanism. This gives a figure of around 
Rs. 191°93 million—well in excess of “total raiyati assets” of 
Rs. 113°20 million. 


Sec. IX: The barga system—semi-feudalism or peasant economy ? 


Has the barga system been growing over time ? Did it represent 
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a process of change or merely a mode of self-maintenance of the 
poasani economy ? Sas coat 


Data on sharecropping are notoriously unreliable,.even when they 
are available. Usually either the landowner or the sharecropper or 
both have an interest in concealing the extent of barga. Binay 
Chaudhuri discusses some .of the reasons, and provides striking 
statistical evidence that when bargadars could be persuaded to dis- 
close their status, the number of bargadars according. to their own 
report exceeded, by a factor of two, three or even six, the number as 
reported by landowners (Chaudhuri 1975c, pp. 157-9). However, 
there seems no particular reason to expect the extent of under- 
reporting to increase over time, so that when intertemporal data 
are available for the same areas, one might expect the direction of 
change to be correctly captured. 


The earliest figures available appear to be those collected by 
McAlpin, Director of Land Records, in 191475. He collected 
evidence from some “‘test areas” in certain selected districts. It is 
not clear on what basis thesé areas were chosen, ‘in particular 
whether any attempt was made to ensure representativeness. The 
areas were, however, quite large—from 125 square miles in Pabna to 
2,900 square miles in Faridpur. (One does wonder how much time 
and care were taken in covering such extensive areas).- For three of 
the districts, however, he presents his results, in terms of percentage 
of area, separately for raiyati and under-raiyati areas (ibid statement 
B, p. 92). To make his figures comparable with later ones, specifi- 
cally those given by the Floud Commission, I took a weighted 
average of these figures. For Faridpur I used Jack’s 1916 figures on 
under-raiyati and raiyati land (Jack 1916a, p. 28): This gave a 
weight of 0°10 for under-raiyati area, and 0°90 for raiyati area. Not 
having access to settlement reports on Midnapore and Pabna, I 
simply ‘used the figures on area héld by raiyats and under-raiyats 
given by the Floud Commission and reproduced’ in Appendix A, 
Table 3. This yielded the following weights: for Midnapore— 
raiyati area 0°95, under-raiyati area 0°05, and for Pabna—raiyati 
area 0°96, under-raiyati area 0°04, This does introduce an element 


(etn Ot A rep ere ae er NN = 


15. . Govt. of Bengal, Land Review Proceedings, November 1914, nos. 18-19. 
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of error whose sign is indeterminate, since there are no a priori 
reasons to expect that the proportion of area let to under-raiyats 
would move one way rather than another over time. 


Another important limitation of McAlpin’s data is that it is not 
clear whether unregistered sharecroppers were in fact taken account 
of. If they were not, the figures must represent gross underestimates. 
In any case, for what they are worth, the following table compares 
McAlpin’s figures with the Floud Commission’s figures for the same 
districts. 


Table 1: The growth of the barga system, 1914 to 1938 


Percentage of area held on produce rent* 


District 1914 1960 1938 
(McAlpin) (PCA) (Floud Commission) 
Mymensingh 5 15°1 10°3 
Rajshahi 8 - 245 : 15:0 
Midnapore 14 — 171 
Jalpaiguri** - 49 — 259 
Faridpur 10:5 15°7 11:4 
Dacca 10 12°8 22°9 
Pabna 214 . 19:5 19:4 








It would seem, then, that sharecropping approximately doubled in 
Mymensingh, Rajshahi and Dacca, went up slightly in Midnapore, 
was more or less constant in Pabna and Faridpur, and declined 
drastically in Jalpaiguri, 


Even though this takes us far beyond the period of the Permanent 
Settlement, I thought it might be interesting to compare the above 
figures with the data for Eastern Bengal districts given in the 1960 
Pakistan Census of Agriculture (Govt. of Pakistan 1962, Table 9, 
pp. 75-85). Those figures have therefore also been given in Table 1. 
The only observation of some interest that can be made on the basis 


* The figures include fixed produce rent, but such cases were negligible 
(McAlpin ibid, p. 83). 
** Temporarily settled areas. 
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of this comparison is that the abolition of the zamindari system made 
no significant difference to the underlying processes at work in rural 
society, the rates of expansion of sharecropping being quite similar 
in the second period. Dacca appears to be an exception. This could 
be simply a statistical illusion—perhaps the areas studied for the 
Floud Commission Report were particularly unrepresentative and 
overstated the extent of sharecropping. It is also possible, however, 
that sharecropping, or produce rent, had a special character in Dacca 
in that it was mostly zamindars and tenureholders, rather than rich 
peasants turned petty landlords, who fostered the growth of this 
arrangement. We do indeed know from Ascoli that this was the case 
in Dacca, so perhaps we should say that the above comparison 
reinforces our suspicion that this was a special case, that more 
usually sharecropping was a relation within the peasantry. 


We may recall in this connection that in Bakarzganj also, accord- 
ing to Jack, produce rent was largely a creation of the landlords and 
the “bhadralog” (Jack 1915, Appendix G, item V, p. xivii)—though, 
interestingly, fixed produce rent (karari) were preferred by the land- 
lords, and in fact barga tenures were being converted into karari 
ones (ibid, p. xiviii). However, according to him only 5 per cent of 
the total raiyati area was held on produce rent (ibid, p. 70). Under- 
raiyats held six per cent of raiyati area, so that even if all of this 
“were held at produce rent, the total area under sharecropping would 
not exceed 11 percent. The most generous adjustments for unregis- 
tered sharecroppers could not possibly push this beyond, say, 20 per 
cent. , 


Now the Floud Commission reports an astonishing 44'7 per cent 
‘asthe area cultivated by bargadars. As we can see from Appendix 
Table A-4, in 1960 the-percentage was reported to be 17°9. Here 
again, if we do not want to explain the whole thing in terms of 
wrong statistics, one may perhaps suggest that in Bakarganj as in 
Dacca, it was the special nature of the sharecropping ‘system that 
caused this precipitate fall after the abolition of zamindari. 


But to call them ‘“‘special cases” is perhaps to beg the question. 
Indeed, as we can see from Table A-4, for the fourteen districts for 
which comparisons can be made, the area sharecropped fell, from 
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20°88 per cent in 1938 to 16°8 per cent in 1960 (it cannot be estab- 
lished from the data whether the area withdrawn from barga went 
into owner-cultivation, cultivation by wage labour or cash renting). 
If one believes the figures, one can suggest three reasons why barga 
may have declined in this period in these eastern Bengal districts : 
(1) to the extent that sharecropping was resorted to by zamindars 
and tenureholders to extract a larger surplus from the peasants (or 
indeed to be able to claim the area sharecropped as their khas lands 
in the event of the abolition of the Permanent Settlement), the East 
Benga! State Acquisition and Tenancy Act, which abolished all 
intermediate tenures belween the state and the peasants, may have 
caused a contraction of the system; (2) the partition of the 
subcontinent caused outmigration of Hindus, including the 
“distressed bhadraloks”, on a significant scale, no doubt encouraged 
by violence in which class and communal hatred were nicely blended, 
and (3) since sharecroppers are usually those with at least some means 
of production (a plough and bullocks, perhaps a scrap of land), 
increasing landlessness may have caused a shift from sharecropping 
to wage labour. 


A few comments, admittedly conjectural, on the inter-district 
variations may illustrate these factors. The sharp decline in 
Bakarganj and Dacca are probably to be mainly attributed to the 
first and second causes, while in Khulna and Jessore, and perhaps 
Rangpur, the second cause probably predominated. We may also 
note that of the eight districts that registered a decline in share- 
cropping five (and three of the four registering a sharp -decline) had 
a relatively low index of rich peasant dominance,—so that one would 
expect these to be the areas where zamindars and tenureholders 
would be more likely to take on the role of petty landlord. On the 
other hand, though, areas where sharecropping went up do not seem 
to be necessarily areas of high rich peasant dominance. Obviously 
not much can be said on the basis of such partial analysis. 


Let us ‘return to the central questions we raised in ‘the last 
section. The questions were: (1) did land transfers lead to 
the expansion of the barga system? (2) were land transfers 
major, if not the major, factor in such an expansion, or were there 
other, perhaps more significant, factors at work ? and (3) does the 
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expansion in barga—if there was indeed an expansion, represent a 
significant change in production relations? ` 


a 


We have already cited some authorities who felt that in the areas 
they were studying, land transfer and the barga system (and indebted- 
ness) were intimately likned. Some support is also given to this view 
by the Floud Commission’s data. While of the total area enquired 
into in Bengal as a whole, 21°t per cent was cultivated by bargadars 
(Govt. of Bengal 1940, Vol. II, Table No. VIII (e)), of the area 
transferred during the preceding twelve years, a much higher propor- 
tion; 31°7 per cent, was being so cultivated. Another 24°6 per cent 
was being cultivated by under-tenants, 38 per cent by purchasers’ 
families (as opposed to 65°9 per cent for the total area), and only 5°7 
per cent by hired labourers (ibid. Table No. VIII(f) ). 

. There are, of course, sound reasons for expecting this. At least 
some of the area transferred must have been to non-agriculturists 
with other occupations, perhaps absentee owners, and to “distressed 
(or not so distressed) gentlefolk’ who lacked either the skills or the 
inclination even to supervise agricultural labour. Even if most of 
the land was passing in fact to rich peasants, beyond a certain point 
direct cultivation, even with hired labour, is likely to pose difficult 
supervisory problems, especially given the fragmented nature of 
landed property in general and, one would imagine, purchased landed 
property in particular. (Indeed, one of the reasons why landed 
property is so dispersed in Bengal must be that some of it was 
coe through purchase). 


On the second question, whether land ne were the main 
cause of the expansion of barga, I can only reiterate that if barga 
is seen as a reasult of differentiation within the peasantry, this 
differentiasion can have many other determinants apart from land 
transfers. Note also that according to the Floud Commission, 
the total area transferred in their 12-year period was only 6'9 per 
cent of the area enquired into (ibid, Table No. VIII (f) ), so that, 
if 31:7 per cent of this area is cultivated by share-croppers, this would 
mean an expansion in barga cultivation of less than three percentage 
points—which would hardly justify the extent of concern of contem- 
porary observers. 
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The answer to the last question, about the significance.of the barga 
system, clearly depends on what we mean by significance. Clearly a 
sharecropper is not the same as an independent peasant proprietor. 
The former is not, as the latter is, the “real owner” of his means of 
production. The real owner is the petty landlord, who, by virtue of 
ownership of land, extracts surplus from the direct producer in the 
form of produce rent. Also, as J suggested in the course of my 
discussion of Buchanan’s report on Dinajpur, the petty landlord may 
also play a significant if not immediately apparent role in the process: 
of production-reproduction. Thus one may say that if agricultural 
production is dominated by this form of productive organization, 
then this represents a distinct mode of production, to which perhaps 
the name “‘semi-feudal’’ may be given. 


The point is, though, that the sharecropping relation can hardly 
be said ever to have dominated agriculture as a whole in Bengal, 
even in the days when the greatest concern was being expressed 
about it. We have seen that if McAlpin’s 1914 figures are at all 
reliable, then there was indeed quite a spectacular growth in the 
extent of barga cultivation between 1914 and 1038. However, by all 
the available evidence, it appears to have stabilised since then. 
Chaudhuri has summarised the available evidence. According to the 
Ishaque Report, in 1944/45, in seventy-seven villages randomly 
selected from seventy-seven subdivisions of Bengal, the extent of. 
barga cultivation was about 25 per cent of total cultivated area—and 
this after the massive land transfer that took place during the famine 
of 1943 (on which see Mukerji 1957, pp. 72-80, and Mukherjee 1971, 
pp. 178-219). An almost identical figure was arrived at by the 
Indian Statistical Institute in 1946. And according to the 195] 
census (for West Bengal only), barga cultivation declined slightly 
(Chaudhuri 1975c, p. 156). We have already seen that in East 
Bengal, at least by 1960, barga cultivation had fallen quite a bit. It 
would seem that the barga system has stabilised itself at a level where 
it remains an appendage to the dominant forms of production in 
agriculture, which are based on either family labour or wage labour. 


Elsewhere I have suggested that sharecropping as it exists today 
is probably better understood as a mechanism of self-maintenance 
within a peasant mode of production (Abdullah 1978b, pp. 361-66). 
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The basic idea is that a process of differentiation is an integral part 
of a peasant mode, particularly when that mode is also subject to 
the market. The only way-the expropriated can be reabsorbed into 
the process of social production, the only way which is not totally 
disruptive of the peasant mode, is the subletting of land by richer 
peasants to poorer ones, so that dispersed, fragmented, domestic- 
unit-based, subsistence-oriented production continues. That this. 
subletting is done for produce rent is a result of the low degree of 
monetization and of the fact that the product involved is a basic 
consumption item, which moreover can be processed economically 
by using domestic female labour. It also reflects, of course, a hedge 
against rising rice prices for the landowners. That it. is a propor- 
tional rather than fixed produce rent probably reflects output risk- 
aversion on the part of both landowner and tenant. 


Thus, in my opinion, sharecropping was not, quantitatively or 
qualitatively, a major and significant development in the peasant 
economy. More important in quantitative terms was probably the 
development ‘of the use of wage labour. I have not been able to go 
into this important question here, but I would suggest that here 
again quantity had not—probably still has not— turned into quality, 
and we cannot talk of the emergence of a “capitalist” agriculture 
simply because a great deal of wage labour was being used. I have 
tried to elaborate the issues involved here at greater length elsewhere 
(Abdullah 1978a, Ch. I sec V)*®. Briefly, I would say that on the 
one hand both usury and sharecropping register a process of 
dissolution of the peasant economy but at the same time serve to 
conserve it, while wage labour, even though it opens up the 
possibilities of a basic change in the. mode of production, cannot 
itself realize this possibility in the context of backward peripheral 
capitalism. 


Let me now try to sum up my main arguments, and indicate what 
I feel to be the major failures of this essay. 


Sec. X Continuity and change—a summing up 


-I have tried to show in this paper that the Permanent Settlement 


16. A revised version is forthcoming in The Journal of Social Studies (Dacca), 
No, 6, under the title “Mode of Production in Agriculture—the Indian Debate”. 
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of 1793 did. not have the profound and far-reaching impact on the 
structure of rural economy and society that it is sometimes assumed 
to have had. I suggest that more important was the emergence of a 
rich peasant class and concomitantly of a petty landlord class, 
recruited partly, perhaps mainly, from the rich peasants and partly 
from the more enterprising zamindars and tenureholders. Between 
the inception of this period and its close—between, let us say, 1793 
and 1947— the major changes were probably (1) an increased 
differentiation among the peasantry, due mainly to demographic 
factors, but reinforced by the penetration of the market, which how- 
ever remained limited and incomplete, (2) the formation, as a result 
of this differentiation, of a rich peasant—cum—petty landlord—cum 
moneylender class, who increasingly dominated the rural scene, (3) a 
change from tactical accommodation to more or. less open class 
struggle between the rich peasant and the zamindars—a struggle that 
ended with the victory of the rich peasant, (4) the diminishing 
importance of the zamindars as a class, and of their share in the 
surplus produce of agriculture. But underlying all these changes 
was a basic element of continuity—a continuity whose foundation 
was provided by the laws of self-reproduction of a peasant mode of 
production. .This continuity is reflected in the rather obvious fact 
that the abolition of the Permanent Settlement changed virtually 
nothing in the structure and dynamics of the rural economy, and in 
general in the continued intractability of the “agrarian problem”. 


I hope no one will be disposed to interpret this as a defence 
either of British land policy in Bengal or of the zamindar class. 
What I have tried to establish is the need to go behind the appear- 
ances of dramatic change and grasp the nature of the underlying 
reality—the reality of a form of production, which may or may not 
constitute a mode of production in the rigorous sense (though I have 
tried to argue that it does), but which has exhibited a stubborn 
resistance to any fundamental change here as well as in other 
countries. There have been changes, to be sure, but those changes- 
have been exaggerated. This is true both for the immediate impact 
of the Permanent Settlement and also for the subsequent emergence 
of a petty landlord economy. The story usually. goes somewhat like 
this : the Permanent Settlement destroyed. peasant proprietorship— 
either in the form of idyllic self-contained village communities or in 
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transition towards “capitalism from below”, and put in its place a 
feudal system. This system; in its degenerated form, became “‘semi- 
feudalism”—which is therefore also “a legacy of colonial rule”. 
Such distortions and oversimplifications reduce a complex process. of 
articulation, of intervention, of growth-stagnation, conservation- 
dissolution, to a telescoped unilinear causal schema. The result is an 
impoverishment of both history and theory. 


Let me now point out the major weaknesses of my analysis as I 
perceive them. Others will, ï hope, be pointed out by my readers. 


The first and perhaps the major shortcoming of this essay is that 
it considers the landlord-peasant relationship in isolation from their 
relationship with other groups both inside and outside rural society. 
At the level of the economic, this is reflected in a neglect of indus- 
trial development and its links with agriculture, of the terms of 
trade, of commercialisation, as well as of rural non-agricultural 
activities. At the level of the political, this precludes any analysis 
of the shifting-alliances among ithe emergent national bourgeoisie, 
the zamindars, and the rich peasants. — 


‘Secondly, while a good deal of emphasis has been laid on 
demographic factors, particularly as the basic motor of differentia- 
tion, these factors have not been studied or integrated into the 
analysis. I hope to correct this omission in future. l 


Thirdly, wage labour as a form productive organization has been 
passed over, with only a few casual references. I. do not know 
whether material-exists that could help me to redress this. 


Fourthly, while I do think that usually juridical categories like 
“occupancy raiyats’’, “settled raiyats’’ etc. take up far too much of 
the attention of historians, I have probably erred on the other side. 
The categories were not, in any case, purely artificial legal constructs, 
but must have corresponded to certain underlying structures and 
processes. An attempt should have been made to elucidate this. 


Lastly, I feel that while I did try to outline my views on metho- 
dology, I did not in the end succeed in either formulating or 
coherently and systematically applying a well-defined methodology. 
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I have perhaps lapsed more often than not into very ‘‘low-powered”, 
anecdotal history. 


For some of these failings, I can blame the constraints of time, 
space, and available material. The others, however, must be 
attributed to the dialectics of the learning process, in which each 
step forward takes place precisely on the basis of the errors, over- 
sights, and inadequacies of the preceding step—provided only that 
the inadequacies are recognized as such.. 


APPENDIX-A 


NOTE ON THE NUMERICAL EXERCISES 


The data for the first numerical exercise, reported on pp. 47-50, 
are all from the Floud Commission Report, Vol. Ul, various tables. 
Certain limitations of the data, and of the indices [ constructed out 
of them, should be spelled out. 


Gross value of produce : there is no need to repeat here every- 
thing we all know about the unreliability of acreage, output, and 
yield figures. It may be noted that the “normal yield’ adopted 
for aman paddy are uniformly higher than those reported in the 
Quinquennial Crop Cutting Reports, and that these divergences are 
larger for the eastern districts (ibid., Table ii(a)). One should 
probably have tried to generate a different set of gross value figures 
using alternative assumptions about normal yields, if only as a 
sensitivity analysis. 
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Rental: these are probably fairly accurate, ,being based on 
Settlement Officers’ reports, but they do not include illegal exactions. 
Thus they underestimate the rental burden on the peasants. However, 
this should not significantly affect the correlation coefficients unless 
there were a tendency for abwab to be higher where legal rents 
are lower. - 7 l | 


The difference between revenue and rent : as footnote 1 to Table 
No. VII points out, rents and revenues are not really comparable at 
the district level, since estates registered in one district, specially the 
larger ones, would almost certainly have areas in other districts. 
This is of course graphically illustrated in the case of Jalpaiguri, 
where revenue demand exceeds rentals. The only possible way out 
of this difficulty would have been to conduct the analysis with the 
estate rather than the district as the primary unit, but data were not 
available to me for such an exercise. 


Index of subinfeudation: The number of intermediate tenures 
per hundred raiyati tenures may not be a good index of subinfeuda- 
tion, since the number of tenures (raiyati or intermediate) that one 
person holds varied from district to district. Perhaps some exercises 
should have been carried out with an alternative measure—e. g., the 
percentage of intermediate tenure-holders to total agricultural 
population. 
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Appendix Table A—2: The relation between indebtedness and 
land transfer, 1935-38 








% House- Percent 

Distt Aoa piegi | Tarea” _ Morse io 

in Debt - &B Transferred 10-+-acres 

Burdwan l 75°5 .35°3 3°8 12°8 
Birbhum 754 — 226 6'7 8:2 
Bankura 80:2 546 `> 67 10°3 
Midnapore 59'8 22°4 T4 6°7 
Murshidabad 7154 18:0 -125 TI 
Jessore 71°7 22'1 83 13°6 
Nadia 83-2 253 218 11°8 
Pabna 85:2 39-4 3°8 24 
Bogra -756 35°5 3°0 Ti 
Rangpur 75°8 31°8 4:7 11°2 
Rajshahi 747 32°0 3°5 14°6 
Malda - 273 11°7 6'9 6'8 
Dacca = 882 44-3 4°9 3°5 
Faridpur — 83-0 37:0 6:6 0:6 
Chittagong 82°9 53°5 9'7 4'3 
896 ` 44'g 4'2 2:9 


Tippera 








Source : Columns 1 and 2, Govt. of Bengal 1935, p. 116, Table 2 
Column 3, Govt. of Bengal 1940, Vol. II, Table VIII(£) 
Column 4: ibid., Table VIII(b). 
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Appendix Table A-3 : Surplus-appropriati 








Total 
District nines — held by py raag 
raiyats | acre | U24t-| sore ete 
-| raiyats (1+3) 

I a 2 ù 3 | 4 5 
Bakarganj 1,311 4:50 82 T23 1393 
Bankura 732 2x06 67 I9 799 
Birbhum 854 3°87 21 6°25 875 
Bogra 727 2°87 65 8°31 792 
Burdwan 1,217 3°94 40 7°69 1257 
Chittagong 497 4°69 69 S37 566 
Dacca 1,422 2°81 19 5°44 1441 
Dinajpur 1,853 2°44 122 575 1975 
Faridpur 1,164 2°56 133 3°81 1297 
Hooghly 369 744 44 14°00 413 
Howrah 254 8°19 28 18°50 282 
Jalpaiguri 611 2°31 83 3°06 . 694 
Jessore 1,084 2°50 494 3°87 1578 
Khulna 980 3°37 220 5:25 1200 
Malda 998 225 29 5'62 1027 
Midnapore 2,010 3°94 99 5°87 2109 
Murshidabad 1,016 3°44 75 5'75 1181 
Mymensingh 2,892 287 124 4°69 3016 
Nadia l 1,273 2°44 182 4:25 1455 
Noakhali 430 425 45 6°62 475 
Pabna 923 306 40 5°62 963 
Rajshahi 1,236 3°19 160 5°87 1396 
Rangpur 1,362 3°00 535 7:00 1897 
Tippera 1,278 3°12 46 6°69 1324 
24-Parganas 1,316 5°81 253 11°06 1569 
Darjeeling 162 2°50 18 3°0 180 
Bengal 27,971 3°31 3,093 6°19 


Source : Govt. of Bengal 1940, Vol. II, Table No. VI(a), pp. 107-8 


2 
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rough under-rayati rent 


(Areas in ‘000’ acres) 
(Total rents in 000 Rs.) 








Under-raiyati rent 
- as percentage of 
rayati rent 


Total % raiyati area | Total under 


raiyati ROR 
ae held by under | raiyati rent 





Â, 





(5x2) raiyati (3x4) ($x 100) 
FE a A SEE, SNES SIN. 
62.68°50 5°89 594°50 9°48 
1645°94 8°39 146°73 8:91 
3386°25 2°40 131°25 3°88 
227304 8'21 540°15 23°76 
4952'58 3°18 307°60 6°21 
2654°54 12°19 370°53 13°96 
4049°21 1'32 103-36 2°55 
48 19°00 6'18 701°50 14°56 
3320°32 10 25 506°73 15°26 
3072°72 10°65 616-00 20°05 
2309°58 9:93 518-00 22°43 
1603°14 11°96 253°98 15°84 
3945-00 31°31 1911°78 48°46 
4044-00 18°33 115500 28°56 
2310°75 2°80 162°98 705 
830946 4°69 58113 6:99 
4062°64 6°35 431°25 10°62 
8655'92 4°11 581°56 6°72 
3550:20 12°51 773°50 21°79 
201875 9°47 297°90 14°76 
-'9946°78 4:15 224°80 7°63 
4453°24 11°46 939°20 21°09 
569100 28-20 374500 65°81 
4130'88 3°47 307°74 TAS 
9115°89 16°12 2798'18 30°70 
450°00 54 12°00 
(04039°33 1875435 18:03 
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Appendix Table A—4: The growth of sharecropping in certain 
Bengal, Districts, 1938-1960. 





| z - 
% Area | % -Area | Direction i 


Sad ; share- | share- and . 
District -| cropped |cropped| degree of holding 


1938 1960 | change” above 10 





Bakarganj 44°7 179 = 


1'2 
Bogra 160 13°12 - T1 
Chittagong 11:9 18:7 +-- 4°3 
Dacca 229 12°8 = 3°5 
Dinajpur i4°5 24°00 ++ 15'0 
Faridpur 11:4 15°6 -+ 0°6 
Jessore 22°1 17°8 — 13°6 
Khulna 50:2 23°0 = T6 
Mymensingh 10:3 ISl + 6°5 
Noakhali 16°8 13°0 — 2'8 
Pabna 19°4 19°5 + 2°4 
Rajshahi 150 24:5 + 14:6 
Rangpur 22'8 14:0 — 112 
Tippera (Comilla) 12:4 3:7 = 29 

20:88 16°8 
* 
— : decline 


= : sharp decline 
+ ; increase 
+-+ : sharp increase 
+ : no significant change 


No. Vill(e), pp. 118-9 
Column 2, Govt. of Pakistan 1962, pp. 75-85 


Source: Column 1, Govt. of Bengal 1940, Vol. II, Table 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


THOMAS R. METCALF, Land, Landlords, and the British Raj, 
Northern India in the Nineteenth Century, (Oxford University Press, 
Delhi, 1979). Rs. 90. i 


THE RETURN OF THE LANDLORD 


The political gravity of the Uttar Pradesh has drawn historians of 
all sorts to explore there themes of continuity and change between 
the last days of the Mughals and consolidation of the British Raj. 
Thomas Metcalf’s latest is a distinguished contribution to history 
already worked upon by Stokes, Cohn, Reeves, Musgrave, Neale 
and Whitcombe on the one hand and Gupta, Raj, Husain, Asia and 
M. H. Siddiqui on the other. In fact, the book under review is an 
elaborate enquiry into the context of the author’s own The Aftermath 
of Revolt (1964) to which have been added a sophisticated analysis of 
taluqdari as an economic unit, expanded versions of two essays on 
taluqdars he wrote for Fryckenberg’s Land Control and Social 
Structure in Indian History (1968) and a peep into their culture and 
life style. Metcalf heralds in a big way the return of the taluqdar 
to U.P. after the peasantry have had their day. 


He calls it a study of interplay of state and local power in rural 
U.P. in which an impact of British colonialism has been assessed to 
be neither devastating nor ineffective. Taluqdars and Zamindars fill 
the stage as they were the brokers of power between state and village. 
He refers casually to petty landlords and coparcenary villages and 
rarely to the actual ryots. He deliberately leaves out economic 
variables, like prices and productivity, and mentions, wihout analy- 
sing, demographic changes. But he is particularly strong in case 
studies of estates like Balrampur, Mehdona, Mahmudabad and 
Pratabgarh, and statistical details on the growth or resumption of 
estates, rental income, revenue assessment, management, sale for 
arrears or debt and the caste‘and communal break-up of ownership. 
Studies of the English gentry and aristocracy may have furnished 
Metcalf his model and the Cambridge school’s current cencern for 
locality, his inspiration. 
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The region has been broadly divided into N. W. Provinces, 
acquired by 1803, and Oudh, annexed in.1856. Comparison and 
contrast between the two illuminate the changing perspective of 
colonial policy over the 19th century.. He, begins with the pattern of 
settlement— | Muslims: following Rajputs, . Rohillas following Jaths., 
The stratification was vertical— the most recent conquerors, being on 
top, while the oldest were reduced to common cultivators. This was 
reflected in the growth. of sub-proprietary séttlements and continuous 
rent disputes throughout the period. In a three-cornered struggle 
the..central: authority, allied: with. lineage chiefs in: putting down too 
independent. zamindars but: it could be ;the other way round; : if -tlie- 
centre was strong: and chiefs were obstreperous. The eastern’ districts, 
being , further: away. from Delhi or Lucknow, helped, Rajput: clan: 
leaders during the decline of ‘Mughal rule. ~ Metcalf! considers_-this. 
triangular encounter between state, raja and, village. zamindat fo bè,a: 
recurring theme till the twentieth; pene 


- + = 
- 


‘ In Oudh the process started with the Nawab’s sean to aea 
British subsidies, raised by Wellesley, directly from the village 
zamindars. The chieftains resisted them and put together. fortuitous 
collections of villages in single revenue: engagements called. taluqs.. 
The new style of landholding was, based. .more-on amassing of-revenue 
collecting rights, less on the corporate ties of, kin. or Clan. , The old, 
Rajput and Muslim taluqdars rapidly expanded areas of control over 
two-thirds of .Oudh but Metcalf ‘refers to' the tise of mushroom 
taluqdars from contractors and bankers. Whatever their origin, 
they: remained rulers of: men, weilding. political. and ‘military power. 
The Nawwabs, neither: taught European principles of government’ 
nor allowed to apply aditional ones, lapsed into - indolence and 
selinduigenge: a: vat ako 


Ean 


The Upper Doab, however, produced. ne “little ere a 
encourage, this system. ; The so-called village republics had Survived. 
The British ‘could not. iatrodiiee. Bengal. type of zamindars, as there 
were few large landholders, and had to deal directly with the village. 
level- zamindars and coparcenary communities. , The maquddams 
were the chief beneficiaries of the interim settlements. - Although 
revenue was enhanced. by half before 1817, the evil of sale for 


default was limited. Extensive social upheaval came with the growth 
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of land market, salable title and control over soil which attended the 
settlements of Bird and Thomaon. Holt Mackenzie might be the first 
civilian to sound the anti-taluqdari note in N.W.P., he might even want 
to protect the rights of Khud Kast ryots, ‘but, contrary to Stokes’s 
view, he was not an ‘unqualified follower of Mill. He supported the 
policy of alienation of 10% of rent fund to the revenue-engager as 
an incentive and gave more importance to past collections than to 
the net produce-criterion, nor did he have Mill’s enthusiasm for 
ryotwari settlement, bypassing the village coparceners. He wanted, 
above all, a revenue system that would work. Unfortunately, the 
Regulation VII of 1822 provided a “detail to aggregate’? mode of 
assessment which the Company was too under-staffed to carry out. 
The inevitable over-assessment was made worse by the depression of 
1828, reflected in shortage of specie and fall in prices. Cultivation 
shrank and arrears rose till Bentinck adopted “the aggregate to 
detail” mode. Since the net produce of each field was not calcula- 
ted and actual rent of each payer was not fixed and the Collector 
was given individual discretion, the Ricardian theory was given 
the go-by. | ° 


Bentinck’s limitation of the state demand to two-thirds of net 
produce betrays his anxiety to encourage capitalist enterprise which 
was not shared by Bird and his disciples. Taluqdars, lakhirajdars, 
muafidars, all ‘suffered at Bird’s hands. Thornton laid down the 
Mursan model whereby the taluqdar was paid only a malikana but 
was stripped of his title of malguzar, the zamindars paying directly 
to the Government. The experiment failed and Thomason was 
willing to restore the right to the taluqdar where he was of the same 
family or tribe but proposed reduction of malikana in other cases. 
The taluqdars took the matter to the court and, though the Govern- 
ment won on appeal, the settlement had been undone. The Court 
of Directors ruled a malikana of 223% for the whole period of 
settlement. It is interesting to note that the biswadars and patwaris 
remained loyal to the taluqdars during this legal battle—a warning of 
what would happen during the Mutiny. 


Depression, harsh assessment and inexperience had driven the 
biswadars into debt and joint responsibility of coparcenars in 
pattidari villages made the thrifty and hard working suffer for default 
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of the indolent and extravagant. According to Metcalf revenue 
sales were fewer than sale for debt, made easier by rights granted by 
the settlement, especially after prosperity returned to the Doab. He 
ably weighs the contentions of two schools, one equating these 
transfers of land to an agrarian revolution which was the principal 
cause of the Mutiny, and the other doubting it. Cohn may be right: 
about Banaras while asserting that the majority, who had lost land 
between 1795 and 1885, retained possession economically, politically 
and socially. But in the Western districts, where cash crops were 
in decay and revenues were revisable, the truth was otherwise: New 
groups— absentee, city-based ‘and of commercial or service castes— 
came to hold Jand in a vast region from Aligarh to Allahabad. 


Metcalf rules out any economic interpretation of the Mutiny. The 
reaction ofthe taluqdars and zamindars depended on many variables, 
like who was the victor at the moment, personal grievances and 
calculation of benefit. Both Bhowani Singh (Mainpuri) and Govind 
Singh (Aligarh), who supported the British, belonged to families who 
had suffered in the early days of Company rule and they themselves 
had suffered during the Thomason era. Yet Tej Singh, recipient of 
Raja title, rebelled. Stokes explains Tikham’s loyalty by the British 
raising the malikana directly, and Metcalf explains Bhowani’ S loyalty 
consent to hisby fieree Jath- Raj put rivalry. Stokes has called the bania 
“but the fly on the wheel” and ascribed primacy to “heavy differential 
revenue assessment”. Metcalf is not so sure. The loss of land was 
considerable. He would use the African analogy to call it “a post- 
pacification revolt”. Much of the pattern of rebellion was determined 
by the presence or absence of a thriving element heavily committed to 
British rule. The aftermath has been described by the earlier book. 
The Mutiny did not change the institutional framework of the Raj. 
The lands of the rebels were confiscated and awarded to friends. 
Those who had played their cards well exploited the rising popula- 
tion, agricultural, prosperity and .wider commercial network. The 
large benefited at the cost of middling proprietors, hit by the growth 


of occupancy tenure since 1859, while Rajputs and Jaths lost to 
Brahmins and banias. 


The treatment of Oudh is on the same ample scale. Thomason 
and Lawrence injected their prejudice against taluqdars into revenue 
officers and no malikana was granted’to men of recent origin. In 
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all the old proprietors lost 40% of their villages, most in Raebareli, 
Gonda and Fyzabad. Behind the Mutiny lay this- levelling policy 
although Metcalf ascribes other motives. His case studies, especially 
of Man Singh, reveal mixed motives similar to those in the N. W.P. 
Not only clans but families used the occasion to fight out ancient 
rivalries. The quantum of local support the taluqdars were. able to 
manipulate led the British to devise a pro-taluqdar policy, confirmed 
by a formal grant of sanads, but he was not allowed the freedom of 
Nawabi days. Though Canning ordered status quo ante-annexation 
regarding rights of inferior holders, the most important of which 
was pukhtadari tenure, the Oudh Compromise of 1866 prevented 
growth of occupancy rights as in N.W.P. The taluqdar was being 
fitted to.the new role of the landlord, and Metcalf. ably analyses 
W. C. Bennett’s contribution to Oudh policy. The British claim to 
preserve a traditional society is contradicted, however, by withdrawal 
of military and judicial powers. An uneconomic tenure was propped 
up more on the ground of political expediency than on that of any 
romantic predilection. Butler equated taluqdars with Oudh, for they 
alone stood as a solid buffer -against the rising tide of Indian nation- 
alism. 


- 


The first regular settlement of Oudh brought about an enhance- 
ment of 38% with consequent arrears anddebt. The-taluqdars raised 
the level of rents which the privileged tenants resisted but ordinary 
tenants swallowed.. The enhancement of 1890’s was opposed by the 
taluqdars themselves, now organised in the British Indian Association. 
They were further exercised over chaukidari and patwari cesses and 
restraints on their power to evict tenants and raise rents, imposed by 
the Oudh Rent Act of 1886. But they evaded it onalarge scale through 
levy of nazarana, lease to thekadars, conversion of cash into grain 
rent, etc. Butler turned his Nelson’s eye to such abuses, for Oudh 
was “‘the only breakwater between Bengal and Punjab.” 


Metcalf’s chapters on estate management and life style of the 
taluqdars are welcome. On the whole they held their own, the state 
helping them at times with wardship. The experiment of investing 
them with honorary magistracy failed. Without militia and power over 
chaukidar, they could not become English Justices of Peace. They 
had to share control of local resources with entrenched loca] interests. 
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But they remained, contra Musgrave, lords of the land; albeit much ` 
circumscribed. They could not be improving landlords, however, 
due to paucity of sir land, absence of enclosure, lack of capitalist 
farmers and indifference to mechanization. Metcalf’s contention that 
the economic situation of the first world war forced them to 
exploitation, their- normal relationship with tenantry being distant 
aloofness alternating with paternalism, is difficult to accept.- Their’ 
conspicuous consumption was often the ‘only satisfying way to 
keep up self-esteem or sociai status. They were not interested 
in English education but very much in’ manipulating. thé machinery 
of” local’ self government and provincial councils. Most of them 
were dnti-Congress. Their’ associations, as Robinson and Reeves 
point, out, fought for larger -erresentation in exclusive class interest. 

Their involvement in social reform was skin-deep. Their obsession 
with durbars, khilats and titles was pathetic. Snubs and rebuffs: 
made them turn to self-indulgence, refinement of taste in poetry or 
perfume, prestigious litigation and patronage of religion which 
gradually oriented them communally. Theirs might be David Low’s 
‘husk-culture’ but it gave them a sort of traditional legitimacy in an 
uncertain and changing world to which they were unable to adjust. 

Metcalf’s portraiture of the purgatory, to which the colonial regime 
had doomed the taluqdars, is imaginative and sympathetic. But 
would it be too carping to repeat Paine’s comment on Burke’s tears 
over the French nobilit’: “He pities the plumage but forgets the 
dying bird.” 7, P 
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PRE-COLONIAL URBANISM IN WEST AFRICA : 
HAUSA, SONGHAY AND YORUBA CITIES 


DHRUBA GUPTA 


Introduction 


The generally accepted notion about urbanisation is that the same: 
is an inseparable aspect of social progress, and that cities are focal 
points of cultural dissemination by virtue of their political and 
commercial domination over the surrounding rural areas. An idea 
about the nature of urbanism in any part of Africa of the pre- 
colonial period would cure us of the still lingering misconception 
that African life in the pre-colonial period was essentially static, and 
would make us aware of the indigenous dynamism in the African 
societies. 


When one proposes to discuss pre-colonial urbanism in West 
Africa in its qualitative and quantitative aspects, one tends to choose 
Songhay, Hausa and Yoruba, mainly due to the fact that traces of 
pre-colonial urbanisation are more prominent in those areas, due 
to geographical and historical factors element to urbanisation 


Were there real cities before Industrialisation : 


The common sense view of equating urbanisation with modern 
Industrialisation has not remained unchallenged. Recognition of the 
existence of urban communities during pre-colonial days is not on 
the whole rare in the literature of Urban Sociology. Louis Wirth, 
who has given us the ‘Holy Writ’ of Urban Sociology in connection- 
with the definition of a city, warns us, “It is particularly important 
to call attention to the danger of confining urbanism with industria- 
lism and modern Capitalism. The rise of cities in the modern world 
is undoubtedly not independent of the emergence of modern power- 
driven machine technology, mass production, and capitalist enter- 
prise. But different as the cities of earlier epochs may have been by 
virtue of their development in a pre-industrial and pre-colonialist 
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order from the great cities of today, they were nevertheless cities.’’* 
Daniel F. MacCall puts it more bluntly when he says, “Many people 
think that there were not cities in. pre-European Africa, but this is 
not true. Kumbi, Walata, Timbuktu, Gao, Kano, Oyo, Benin... are 
only the most obvious of the old African cities,’’® 


Literacy and Urbanism: 


But recognition as such, far from solving the question, creates 
new problems for the students of pre-colonial Africa. The main 
question is, as W. B. Schwab says, “to arrive-at an operational 
definition of the word urban which is applicable outside Euro- 
American city.” We have to be sure about the attributes whicli 
would differentiate an urban community from a rural one in the pre- 
colonial context. Djoberg, who considers, ‘technology’ to be the ‘key 
independent variable’ of pre-industrial urban societies, presents 
diteracy’ as an inseparable part of that technology and as such 
includes Timbuktu and Kano only in his list of pre-industrial urban 
communities from West Africa, and tends to dismiss the Yoruba 
cities as ‘more complex. pre-literate societies’ or “‘quasi-urban’, which 
according to him, “can be distinguished from typical feudal societies 
(this is the typology he uses for pre-industrial urban societiés) by 
their lack of literacy and other key traits’.* While Djoberg is 
very particular about literacy and not very clear about ‘other 
key traits’ in this particular context, he could foresee the 
challenge from those who do not see eye to eye with him so far as 
literacy is concerned. The high level of the material culture of the 
Inca people leads most.anthropologists to insist stubbornly that the 
Inca settlements were urban centres Djoberg admits that the Inca 
had a relatively complex social structure and the quipu makes him 
decide that the Inca ‘apparently were in the process of developing 


| 1. Louis Wirth : Urbanism As A Way Of Life, in the American Journal of 
‘Sociology, XLIV, July, 1938 pp. 7-8. 
..2, D._F. MacCall: Africa in Time Perspective, OUP, London, 1964, 


opp. 141-142. 
~ 3, W.B. Schwab: An Experiment in Methodology in a West African Urban 


Community in HUMAN ORGANIZATION, vol. XUI, no. 1. 
4. G.Djoberg: The Pre-Industrial City, Past and Present, New York, 1960, 
p. 8. . 
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writing’. But, as he emphasises, “‘they still lacked any convention- 
alised set of symbols for representing sounds or concepts other than 
number. As a consequence, some key structural elements of the city 
were absent, including a formal educational system and a scholarly 
elite.’* A formal education suitable to the community concerned 
and a scholarly elite who would control power and form the reference 
group— even if we regard these two as ‘key structural elements’ of 
any urban community anywhere in the world, one cannot be 
absolutely sure that these two elements cannot exist at all in some 
form or other without literacy. Djoberg mentions that the social 
structures of the traditional] Dahomey, Ashanti or Yoruba were more 
complex than that of the Inca, still he stubbornly insists on banishing 
the Yoruba towns from his pre-industrial urban world only because 
they lacked literacy. 


Djoberg’s claim for writing as an inseparable attribute of 
urbanism has its support in Gordon Childe who thinks that one of 
the major attributes of urbanisation is the “use of conventional 
symbols for recording and transmitting information”.* As has 
already been stated, non-literate societies could have their own ways 
of preserving and transmitting information. Moreover, even if we 
admit that the complex administrative and commercial life of an 
urban community needs literacy as a specialised tool, there might be 
cases where that specialisation came at a later stage. Mabogunje 
points out that “Wheeler finds it (literacy) a rather unsatisfactory 
criterion and Louis Wirth ignores it in his definition of urbanism’’.® 
He rightly argues that literacy is just one sort of specialisation, the 
emergence of which, in an urbanised society ‘may or may not be 
delayed.” Moreover, when we differentiate the Sudanic cities, which 
were blessed with literacy at an earlier stage thanks to the early 
spread of Islam, from the Yoruba cities, which are supposed to have 
lacked it, it should be remembered that the nineteenth century 
Yoruba cities did not lack it and the practice of hieroglyphic writing 


1. G. Djoberg: op cit. p. 33. 
2. Gordon Childe: The First Towns, in ANTIQUITY, vol. 36, no. 119. 
p. 132. 


3. Mabogunje: Urbanization in Nigeria, University of London Press Ltd., 
1968, p. 41. 
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among the Yoruba and the Bini people cannot be ruled out if we are 
to believe Kathleen Hau, who says that ivory carvings of the Yoruba 
‘have sound symbols interspersed among word Symbols.’ t 


Density of population and urbanism : 


P. C. Lloyd states, “Towns have existed in West Africa for 
centuries.... The capitals of Hausa and Yoruba states in the past 
millenium sometimes had populations approaching 50000." This 
tends to support the common sense view that, compared to the 
surrounding rural areas, the urban settlements have higher agglome- 
ration. There is evidence of settlements of considerable density in 
pre-colonial West Africa. T. J. Bowen’s figures about the ‘large’ 
and ‘small’ Yoruba towns seem to be quite impressive in this respect. 
According to him, Lagos (Eke) had 20000 people, Abeokuta 60000, 
Igboho 20,000, Ibadan 70000, Taye 25000, Oghomosho 25000, and 
‘Oyo, the capital of Yoruba’ had 25000 people. Bowen further adds, 
“Besides these, there are numerous smaller towns, containing from 
1000 to 10000 people. The average population of the whole country 
is probably not less than ten persons to the square mile. I should 
not be surprised if it is twenty”.” He also suggests that it was even 
higher about half a century before the time of his journey, i.e. 1852, 
and it was on the increase again. The temporary decrease in the 
meantime might have been caused by the Fulani wars. Clapperton’s 
figures tend to show the population concentration of the period 
exactly before the Fulani wars, and, in spite of the difficulty of 
identification of the towns described, “one may infer,’ as Bascom 
says, “that the population of Old Oyo, Worin, Igboho, Kishi and 
Kooso (unidentified) were then (i.e. between 1825 and 1830) 20000 or 
over’’.* > 


As regards Timbuktu, Cailli€é observes, “Timbuktu may contain 
at most about ten to twelve thousand inhabitants”. That was in 


l. Kathleen Hau: Pre-Islamic Writing in West Africa, Bulletin del’ IFAN, 


T XXXV, Jan, 1973. 
. P.C. Lloyd: Africa in Social Change (Penguin), 1967, p. 110. 

3. T.J. Bowen: Adventures and Missionary Labours in Several Countries 
in the Interior of Africa, 1857, p 218. 

4. Quoted from Bascom’s Yoruba Urbanism—A Summary, in MAN, 253, 
Dec. 1958. 

5. Rene Caillie: Travels through the Central Africa Through Timbuktu, 
vol II, p. 56. 
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1826. About thirty years later Barth notes, “The whole number 
of the settled inhabitants of the town amounts to about 13000”.* 
The city must have been more populous when it was bigger. In 
connection with Kano, Barth asserts, “In estimating the population 
of the town at 30000, I am certainly, not above the truth. Captain 
Clapperton estimated it at from 30000 to 40000”.? According to 
Caillie, the population of Djene during his visit was at eight to 
ten thousand. 


But one cannot disregard the fact that there is no absolute 
numerical standard which can be applied to differentiate an urban 
settlement from a rural one. It varies from place to place and from 
time to time. Mabogunje points out the uncertainty of this numerical 
criterion, and reminds us that in Burma “some normal size villages 
are classified as Urban, if the local population regard them as 
urbanised !’® In the light of that the Egba settlements of the 
prenineteenth century period should not be summarily dismissed as 
villages simply on the ground of their smallness and it may be an 
oversimplification to conclude that Egba urbanism was a product of 
the nineteenth century wars. 


Non-agricultural occupation and urbanism : 


So it seems an urban centre needs some agglomeration of people, 
but that as such does not constitute urbanism, otherwise the populous 
village of Zambia, Kazembe, would have been considered an urban 
settlement. Some other qualitative yardsticks are to be applied. 
Many of the authorities agree that a settlement, in order to be 
considered an urban one, should have people who are engaged in 
non-agricultural occupation. Thus according to Toynbee, “A city is 
a human settlement whose inhabitants cannot produce, within the 
city limits, all the food that they need for keeping them alive. This 
feature is common to cities of all kinds’.* Pierenne states, “A city 
group, in fact can live only by importing its food supply from 


1. H. Barth : Travels and Discoveries in North and Central Africa, Centenary 
Edition, vol. IIT, p. 326. 


2. H. Barth: op. cit. p. 8. 
A. L. Mabogunje: Yoruba Towns, Ibadan Univ. Press 1962, p. 3. 
A. Toynbee: Cities on the Move, O. U. P., 1970, p. 9. 
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outside.”’* This emphasis on non-agricultural occupation of the 
urban people agrees with Dickinson’s widely accepted (specially 
among the geographers) definition of the city as “a compact 
settlement engaged in non-agricultural occupation’’.? This also 
apparently shows a vital difference between Sudanic towns like 
Timbuktu, where all the inhabitants, according to Caillie ‘were 
engaged in trade’, and the Yoruba urban communities, where many 
of the people were farmers. In fact, apart from the Jack of literacy, 
this dependence on agriculture is another reason which makes some 
writers label Yoruba cities as ‘quasi-urban’. 


Toynbee of course does not totally banish the agricultural 
producers from an urban area; what he implies is that an urban 
settlement has to import food from outside to sustain the citizens 
who would be engaged in non-agricultural livelihood. But at the 
same time Toynbee mentions ‘semi-self feeding cities’ of Rajasthan in 
India, “cities whose area, as demarcated by city-walls, was so much 
larger than the built-up and the inhabited area that the citizens could 
stand along siege, thanks to there being room, inside the sheltering 
wal, for raising some crops and for pasturing some livestock.” ’ 


Agricultural production within the city limit as such does not 
seem to be a factor which determines the urbanness of a community. 
Barth’s description of the wide area within the walls of Kano 
resembles Toynbee’s account of the self-sufficient towns, specially in 
times of a siege. As Barth notes, “The reason why the fortifications 
were carried to so much greater extent than the population of 
the town made necessary was evidently to make the place capable 
of sustaining a long siege sufficient ground being inclosed 
within the walls to produce the necessary supply of corn for 
the inhabitants.”* This statement of Barth implies that normally 
food for the citizens of Kano had to be imported from outside ; 
only in exceptional circumstances (seige), they might have to produce 
food within the walls of the city—and thus seems to satisfy the test of 


H. Pierrene © Medieval cities, (Anchor), 1925, p. 93. 
R. E. Dickinson: City Region and Regionalism, London, 1947, p. 25. 


A. Toynbee: op. cit. p. 9. 
H. Barth: Travels and Discoveries ın North and Central Africa 
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Toynbee’s definition. Incidentally, one may mention the case of 
another walled city from another corner of Africa, Harar, the 
citizens of which had to depend entirely on food supplied by the 
Galla peasants, who had their land outside the city wall in the rural 
areas, and the relation between these peasants and the city authority 
was what may be called feudal.* The trading population of 
Timbuktu and Djenne had to be fed by food producers of the 
surrounding dugus, In this respect Timbuktu seems to have been 
heavily reliant on the supply from Djenne through the port of Cabra. 
During the days of Timbuktu’s decadence in the early nineteenth 
century, René Cailli¢ observes, “The inhabitants (of Timbuktu) procure 
from Djenne everything requisite for the supply of their wants, such 
as millet, rice, vegetable, butter, honey, cotton ..”,? and he also 
indicates that the Tuaregs could menace the city by intercepting 
supplies from Timbuktu. This difference between Timbuktu and 
Djenne, which might have been caused by the geographical advantage 
of Djenne over Timbuktu coupled with what Caillie calls, ‘inactivity’ 
or ‘indolence’ of the people of Timbuktu, shows comparatively 
greater lack of self-sufficiency of Timbuktu which may provoke some 
sociologists to say that Timbuktu was more ‘urban’. 


On the other hand, in the Yoruba urban communities, which are 
dismissed as quasi-urban because of the predominence of agriculture 
as the occupation of the citizens, the farming was done outside the 
town wall, and the farmers had to travel a distance to work on their 
farms. In fact, from the detailed study of Goddard of the city of 
Oyo, we see that the full time farmers used to spend most of their 
time in farm areas, and they visited their town home only on social 
occasions like Ikimojade (naming ceremony), marriage, funerals, and 
religious festivals like Bere or Equngun.® These full time farmers 
worked on oko egan (farms in the bush), while those who worked on 
the oko etile (farms on the outskirts) are called ‘part-time farmers’ by 
Goddard, who also mentions the non-agricultural occupations which 
were their ‘principal economic concern’, What matters in this respect 
is not whether the food was produced within or without the town, or 


i. R. Burton: First Footsteps in East Africa, Everyman, 1910, p. 228. 

2. R.Caillié: op. cit. vol. II, p. 57. 

3. S. Goddard: Town-Farm Relationship in Yorubaland: A Case Study 
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whether the citizens took any part in agricultural] production at all, 
but whether the people of a community had a section which was 
engaged in non-agricultural production and the community could 
have some surplus food to maintain that section. Nobody seems 
to doubt the ability of cities like Timbuktu, Djenne or Kano (which 
were great trading centres) to stand the test of this yardstick, but the 
position of the Yoruba ‘City-villages’ is to be clarified. 


- 


In spite of the predominance of farming in Yoruba urban 
communities, one should not overlook the point that they were not 
altogether devoid of occupational heterogeneity. There is no reason 
to believe that the settlements were economically absolutely self- 
sufficient units, and there is evidence of long distance trade of the 
pre-colonial period. Hinderer in his C.M.S. Journal noted that 
“traders from Kano were pretty well in the centre of the Yoruba 
country”’.? Examples of craft specialisation also are not difficult to 
find. Clapperton gives a description of weaving industry in a small 
town Ijana, “We found several looms working”. In one house we 
saw eight or ten in fact, a regular manufactory. Their cloth is good 
in texture, and some are very fine... The indigo here is of excellent 
quality and forms a most beautiful and durable dye”.? Mabogunje 
speaks of the fascinating female craft of manufacture of salt from 
sea water. In fact Mabogunje tends to suggest that the nineteenth 
century wars harmed the crafts and pushed many people from non- 
agricultural to agricultural occupation, as he says, “there is little 
doubt that the effects of the civil disorder of the nineteenth century 
in particular, by creating general instability, probably forced more 
people from craft to agriculture, if only to assure at least a 

` subsistence level of living’. Lloyd who is very particular about the 
differences between various Yoruba settlements, points out the 
difference of Ijebu-Ode, as he says, “It 1s however, one of the very 
-few Yoruba towns which are truly urban. Of its adult men only 
20 p.c. are farmers while the proportion engaged in crafts, trade and 
1. Quoted by Mabogunje in Urbanization in Nigeria, p. 82. Hinderer wrote 
in 1858. i 
2. Clapperton: Journal of a Second Expedition into the Interior of Africa, 
London, 1838 vol. 1, pp. 14-15. 
3. Mabogunje: Urbanization in Nigeria, p. 85. 
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administration/profession are 19 p.c. and 5 p.c. respectively.’’* 
Goddard’s observation about Oyo, which possibly is considered less 
urban by Lloyd, is extremely important to show what Goddard calls 
‘clear distinction in the Yoruba economy between town and country’. 
He mentions weaving, leather working, blacksmithing as urban 
prerogatives, and emphasises that, “most of these craftsmen practise 
no farming at all,”’’, and adds that any farming done by a section of 
this ‘specific urban section’ of the people of Oyo are of secondary 
nature only. Itis true that the town-farm relationship of the people 
of Oyo had a peculiarity of its own both economically and socially, 
as is apparent in Goddard’s observation. He notices that the 
agricultural produce of the farm area is not directly sold in urban 
markets. First they are sold in periodic rural markets, from where 
the merchants take them to the urban markets (two in Oyo, both 
functioning during night time). And socially the rural people are 
allegiant to towns. But this uniqueness of town-farm relationship 
has nothing in it to diminish the urbanness of the towns themselves. 


So, if we accept non-agricultura] occupation as an inseparable 
attribute of urbanism, it should be noted that the Yoruba towns did 
not lack this at all and in this respect the ‘difference’ between the 
Sudanic cities and the Yoruba cities should not be over-emphasised. 


Ethnic heterogeneity and urbanism: 


The difference between the two urban groups in question appears 
more pronounced if heterogeneity is considered from the ethnic 
point of view. Hinderer’s mention of Hausa merchants within Yoruba 
country does not clearly show how many of them were permanent 
residents. The presence of Hausa migrants in the Sabon Gari in 
Ibadan seems to be a singular instance and though a pre-colonial 
affair, this particular effect of the Hausa diaspora was comparatively 
a matter of recent past. Waves of refugees, ‘strangers’, who settled 
in towns like Ibadan and Abeokuta due to Fulani invasion and the 
intertribal wars of the nineteenth century, might have created 
composite compounds, but they do not seem to have affected the 
ethnic homogeneity of the Yoruba towns in any considerable manner, 


$. P.C. Lloyd: Yoruba Land Law, Ibadan, 1962, p. 136. 
2. Goddard, op. cit. p. 28. 
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In this respect the Sudanic cities like Timbuktu were on a 
different level, There were three distinct ethnic groups in Timbuktu 
speaking three different languages ;—Songhai speaking the Songhai 
language, the Tuaregs speaking Temaseg, and the Arabs speaking 
Arabic. Similar was the situation in Djenne, where apart from the 
Songhay and the Fulani, “There were, en route, the Berbers and the 
Arabs of the oases and the Sahel region...”!. As Bascom, one of 
the chief exponents of Yoruba urbanism points out, “Yoruba cities 
were heterogeneous only in terms of craft. specialization, social 
stratification and social and political segmentation. They were non- 
cosmopolitan, lacking the ethnic heterogeneity which characterizes 
Timbuktu’’.? But Bascom, who holds, city as, an economic unit 
within which a citizen cannot provide for himself (not only foodstuff), 
thinks that ‘economic specialization’ which Yoruba cities did not 
lack, is ‘a more useful criterion than heterogeneity’. 


Timbuktu, being a city of predominantly commercial nature had 
to accommodate ‘strangers’ (Arabs with dates and tobacco from 
Touat, Hausa with kola and trade goods, bush Bela or Tuaregs with 
hides and'gums). These strangers could apply to the city chief for 
lodging. Minor holds, “that the system of accommodation for 
strangers is an urban product of fluidity of part of the commercial 
production.” This particular aspect of urbanism, ethnic hetero- 
geneity, can then be taken rather as a product of a particular urban 
situation, than an mevitable pre-requisite of urbanisation in general. 


The ethnic heterogeneity of Kano also seems to be a product of this 
particular urban situation. Being a centre of trade, like Timbuktu, it 
also attracted people of various ethnic origin. Kano Chronicles give 
evidence of how trade caused ethnic heterogeneity in Hausa cities 
during the fifteenth century of the Christian era ;—‘Yakubu 
(1452-63) : the Asbenawa came to Gobir and salt became common 
in Hausaland. In the following year marchants from Gwanja 
began coming to Katsina; Beriberi came in large numbers, 
and a colony of Arabs arrived. Some of the Arabs 
settled in Kano and some in Katsina.”* The Chronicle further 


1. C. Monteil: Une Cite Soudanaise: Djenne, Paris, 1932, p. 52. 
2, W. Bascom : Yoruba Urbanism, a summary, in MAN, Dec., 1958, p. 253. 
3. H. Miner: Primitive City of Timbuktoo, Princeton, 153, p. 52. 
4. Kano Chronicles: Quboted from Hodgkin’s Nigerian Perspectives. 
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mentions Wangara and Fulani migration from Mali which was 
then a decadent kingdom. Barth observed at a much later date, 
“Every human life in its varied forms, the most cheerful and the 
most gloomy, seemed closely mixed together, every variety of 
national form and complexion—the olive-coloured Arabs, the dark 
Kanuri with his wide nostrils, the small featured, light and slender 
Be-Felandi. the broad-faced Ba-Wangara (Mandingo), the stout, 
large-boned and masculine looking Nupe female, the well 
proportioned and comely Ba-Hauza women.’’* Barth almost repeats 
himself when he says, “The population, as might be expected in a 
place of great commercial resort, is of a mixed nature, but the chief 
element in it are Kanuri or Bornu people, Hauzawa,: Fulbe or 
Fellani, and Nupe ; a good many Arabs also reside there, who by 
their commerce and their handicraft, contribute a great deal to the 
importance of the place.”* Barth, however, tends to suggest that the 
coming of Arab merchants to Kano was a comparatively late event 
and he connects that with the effect of Fulani Jihad :— fall of 
Katsina and the rise of Kano and in this connection he clears the 
prevailing (during his time) confusion between Kano and Ghana or 
Ghanata, as he states, “before the year 1807, I have strong reason 
to suppose that scarcely any great Arab merchant ever visited Kano, 
a place which nevertheless continues to this very day to be identified 
with Ghana or Ghanata, a state or town expressly stated by Arab 
writers of the eleventh century to have been the rendezvous for Arab 
merchants from the very first rise of commercial connection with 
Negroland.”® This may appear to contradict the evidence of Kano 
Chronicles regarding Arab settlement in Kano and Katsina since the 
fifteenth century, but first of all one cannot be sure of what Barth 
exactly means when he adds ‘any great’ to ‘Arab merchants’ in 
his statement and, secondly, there is evidence of temporary Arab 
evacuation from Kano and their migration to Katsina during periods 
of trouble. For example, during the reign of Kumbari dan Sharefa 
in Kano (1731-43), a migration of that sort is said to have 
happened.* As regards various elements of people observed by him 


Barth: op. cit, vol. 1. p. 498. 
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during his time, Barth also notices that the population of Kano 
reached from 30,000 to 60,000 during the busy time of the year 
(January to April) due to the influx of foreigners and temporary 
residents. In any case, there can be no doubt about the fact that 
Kano was blessed with ethnic heterogeneity during pre-colonial days. 
But before we draw the line of difference between the Sudanic cities 
and the Yoruba cities from the point of view of ethnic heterogeneity 
as a Criterion of urbanness, two things should be remembered. 
Firstly, one of the Yoruba city states, Old Oyo, might have had 
considerable ethnic heterogeneity in the city thanks to its link with 
the trans-Saharan long distance trade which was made possible by its 
geographical proximity to the northern region. Aginjogbin hints at 
the presence of Mande traders in the city as he states the Yoruba 
word for Muslims, Imale, ‘embodies a reference to Mali, whence 
Muslim missionaries and traders could have come to Oyo.”* 
Aginjogbin assert that Old Oyo definitely benefitted from the trans- 
Saharan trade and though he cannot specify the items of the trade 
except mentioning kola nuts as exports from Oyo, he asserts that 
Oyo cavalry was a product of this contact. Further research may 
reveal more definite and concrete information about the northern 
factor in Old Oyo. Secondly, occupational heterogeneity based on 
some sort of division of labour and craft specialisation, as a criterion 
of urbanism, should perhaps’ be considered more important than 
ethnic heterogeneity, and in that respect, the ‘difference’ between the 
Sudanic cities and the Yoruba ‘city-villages’ may appear less 
pronounced than it is said to be. 


Craft Specialisation and Trade, Interest Groups: Occupational 
Heterogeneity 


Textile, dyeing and leather work of Kano are well known 
examples of craft specialisation of that city. Barth describes them at 
length. As regards Yoruba cities, in addition to Clapperton’s 
observation, one can cite T. J. Bowen’s description. Bowen 
contributes to the generally accepted notion that the chief 
occupation of the Yoruba town dwellers was farming, but he speaks 


1. I. A. Akinjogbin: The Expansion of Oyo and the rise of Dahomey, 1600- 
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in detail about trading and craft specialisation. As he notes, “A 
good many men and stil] more women, are engaged in traffic. Some 
are engaged in exchanging the commodities of the interior, chiefly 
ivory and carbonate of soda** from the desert, for the productions 
and imports of the low countries as salt, tobacco, cotton, cloth, 
beads, guns etc., and others in trading from town to town, in Various 
productions of their own country.”* Bowen also mentions that 
carrying these goods up and down provided the people with 
employment of non-agricultural type. Then he mentions smiths, 
carpenters, shoemakers, saddlemakers, whose saddles, “like the 
bridle-bit used in the country, is almost identical with that made in 
Mexico.” He also mentions spinners (women’s job), tailors (men), 
barbers, and one of his statements tends to show that the Yoruba 
urban communities were not devoid of occupational mobility, “Every 
one is perfectly free to choose, follow or change his occupation at 
pleasure.”’? This possibly goes against the cliche’ that Yoruba urban 
communities are virtually rural settlements based on subsistence 
farming. And the reference to the long distance trade of the Yoruba 
cities reveals that the Yoruba communities were not isolated, and 
lack of isolation is considered to be one of the criteria of urbanness. 
Akintoye shows that this long distance trade was a matter of distant 
past as far as the eastern Yoruba kingdoms of Ekiti Akoko, Ijesa and 
Ibomina were concerned. As he states, “Akure was the entrepot’ of 
...Ekiti’s trade with Benin and as a result of that many Edo people 
settled in Akure permanently. The Benin people are said to have 
exchanged corals, European clothes, cowrie shells, and European iron 
implements, and at a later stage, guns and powders, for home-spun 
cloth and camewood, as well as beads and potash imported from the 
north. The contact with Benin is supposed to have started during 
the fifteenth century according to Akintoye.* However this pattern 
of north-south trade via Yoruba land might not have the same 
dimension as the trans-Saharan trade of the Sudanic had still the 


** Soda was obtained from Bornu as per Clapperton, Journal of a second 
Journey op. cit. p. 59. 
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evidence of these long distance trades would make the''‘difference’ 
between the Sudanic cities and the Yoruba urban settlements a 
matter of difference in degree so far as this vital characteristic of 
urbanism is concerned. 


Krapf-Askari, while discussing heterogeneity of population as one 
of the characteristics of urbanism, points out the open nature of 
Wirth’s use of the term and indicates that what Wirth wants to 
emphasise is not the ethnic side-of heterogeneity, but the social aspect 
of the criterion. Thus, the people of a city as individuals, tend to 
associate themselves to different ‘interest groups’ or associations, in 
accordance with their ethnic class or occupational interests, Krapf- 
Askari would call this edherence to different associations ‘role 
differentiation’. The ‘Iwofa’ system, the ‘Iyalode’ as the association 
- of the rich Women mentioned by Fadipe*, the ‘Parakoye’ male guild 
of the Yoruba towns, could be cited as some examples of a “group 
organized for the pursuit of an interest or a group of interests’, and 
it should be noted that these interest groups transcended the lineage 
based’ compound of the Yoruba cities. Krapf-Askari wants to 
differentiates between the lineage based ‘Efake’ system of Nupe, 
which is an example of male craft specialisation within a lineage 
compound, and the more open Iwofa system which could be compared 
with the craft guilds of Medieval Europe.* As regards role differentia- 
tion based on sex, Krapf-Askari contends that it was a product of 
traditional division of labour between men and women in rural life,. 
the division becoming more complicated and orgainsed in urban life. 
In this connection, she mentions the male monopoly over long- 
distance trade in Abeokuta, Ife and Ijebu-Odo, and the women’s 
control over retail trade in local markets.” The rich women retail 
traders possibly had an organisation called iyalode. : The chief of this 
organisation was called ‘Iyalode’, a title conferred by the ruler of the 
town oba, and the power of the Iyalode is manifested in the following: 
incident. “The famous Iyalode of Abeokuta, Madam Tinubu, was a 
niece of oba Adintoye of Lagos ; the trade network controlled by her 





*Unpublished Ph. D. thesis, mentioned in Krapf-Askari’s book. 
1. EF. Krapf-Askari: Yoruba Towns and Cities, Oxford, 1969, p. 93. 
2. E. Krapf-Askari : op. cit. p. 103. 
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was so powerful and extensive that she was able to equip the entire 
Abeokuta army with guns against the Dahomeyans.”* 


Johnson differentiates the Iwofa system from slavery and defines 
the system as a “‘contract entered into the presence of witness called 
Onigbowo, i.e. sponsors, the money lenders are termed Oluluwa, i.e. 
master, and the workers iowfa, i.e. a:servicemen. Service rendered 
goes for interest and only the principal is paid back whenever 
payment is made whether after a few days or after many years.’ 
Esusu is another example of interest group in the Yoruba urban 
ommunities. Johnson describes this as “ʻa universal custom for the 
clubbing together of a number of persons for monetary aid. A fixed 
sum agreed upon is given by each at a fixed time (usually every 
week) and place, under a president: the total amount is paid over 
each member in rotation. This enables a poor man to do something 
worthwhile where a lump sum is required. There are laws regulating 
this system.”* This shows that there was considerable stratification 
in Yoruba urban society, where the ‘poor men’ had to take advantage 
of associations like ‘Esusu’ for realising their economic ambition. 
Like others, Johnson also mentions various non-agricultural 
occupations in Yoruba towns, like commerce and weaving (styles 
differing according to male and female participation), smithery and 
leathercraft. These offered the ‘poor men’ various ways of fulfilling 
their ambition. He also differentiates ‘female occupations’ from male 
ones, as he states that palm oil making (exculsively women’s work), 
seeding cotton pottery, hairdressing, were managed by women, 
haircutting, like rope making, was mainly done by strangers, Hausas 
or Fulanis. Bascom mentions two other Yoruba institutions which 
used to cut across kinship bonds. One was the Ore-ko-ri-ko-sun or 
‘Friend not-see not-sleep’ institution. It is an example of institution- 
alised friendship ; a club, the members of which can confide in each 
other and help each other in matters concerned with making wills 
etc. The other one is the famous egbe age-set.* But these institutions, 
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mainly concerened with festivals, may be considered less important 
than the ‘Parakoye’ or the ‘Iwofa’, so far as urbanism is concerned, 
as the latter two are more concerned with urban productive affairs. 
It should also be noted that at an earlier stage of penetration of 
Islam in Yorubaland the Parakoye could become a religion— 
transcending organisation, when they had Moslem members 
in them.* 


The koterey system in Timbuktu is a significant example of the 
interest groups under question. It was a sort of fraternal society, 
formed with the intention of giving material aid to the members ; 
for the building of a house or meeting the extra expenditure of 
marriage ceremonies and other family matters. These societies did 
“not cut across different ethnic groups and there were different 
societies for the Songhay, the Arabs and the Bela. According to 
Miner, “The heterogeneity of Timbuktoo is reflected in its koterey 
system. Ther are not only separate koterey for the sexes and age- 
groups but for various quarters of the city, the major ethnic groups 
and some status classes as well.”* The Arabs had separate | 
organisations of their own, called Larab-Terey. Miner suggests that 
the Arabs borrowed the idea from the Songhay koterey, ‘in which 
they did not participate’; they only rejected the age-grade character 
of the koterey, as their mutual aid societies included ‘all the free, 
circumcised Arabs in the community’. The male slaves had a 
similar organisation of their own. 


Rene Caillié, who is full of praise of the ‘execeedingly active and 
industrious’ citizens of Djenne, observes, “among the freemen, the. 
rich devotes themselves to commerce, and the poor to various trades 
and professions. At Djenne there are tailors, who make clothes 
which are sent to Timbuktoo, smiths, founders, masons, shoe-makers, 


1. G. O. Gbadamosi: The Imamate Question, Among Yoruba Moslems’, in 
Vol. VI, No. 2. of Journal of the Historical Society of Nigeria, Dec., 1972, 
p. 230. and also, J. F. A. AJAYI: The Aftermath of the fall of Old Oyo’, 
in the History of West Africa, vol. II ed, Crowder & Ajayi, Longman, 
1974, p. 142. where he speaks of association or “the confusion’ of 
parakoyi, smith leadership of Moslem Communities. 

2. H. Miner: op. cit. p. 165. 
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porters, packers and fishermen.”* Monteil provides useful informa- 
tion regarding the occupational specialisation in Djenne. He 
describes a sort of caste system based on different occupations. 


‘“‘Leatherwork and copper smithery were done by the caste called 
garaga (in Bambara language), and that caste was the most hated one l 
...though they were very hard working”.* Monteil also mentions 
that “The workers who were engaged specially in woodcraft (called 
‘kulle’-) were no less looked down upon by the garaka’’. The 
kulle specialized in carpentry, saddlery, and construction of canoes. 
The picture of this caste system also includes the ‘numu’ who 
specialised in smithery and the ‘bari’, the masons. The wives of the 
numu males specialised in pottery. Whether there was considerable 
mobility between the occupational groups designated as ‘castes’ by 
Monteil is a separate question, but one can perhaps say with 
conviction that the West African cities had attained a fair level of 
occupational heterogeneity before the coming of the Europeans, 
and the ‘difference’ between the Sudanic towns and the Yoruba urban 
settlements in this respect is not sufficient enough to dismiss the 
Yoruba communities from the urban club. 


Stratification and Urbanism : 


As against the general assumption about the ‘classlessness of 
traditional African societies, the urban communities of pre-colonial 
West Africa reveal considerable social stratification, based on wealth, 
birth and occupation. Monteil’s description of occupational castes 
in Djenne is a case in point. Monteil further speaks of ‘social 
hierarchy’ within one particular ethnic group in Djenne— the Fulani. 
As he states, “Among the Fulani tribe, a sort of social hierarchy is 
apparent. The same is present in Macina— among the putiyikobe 
(the grooms) the nayokobe (cowherds) and. the balakobe (the 
shepherd) the last is placed on the lowest rung of the social ladder.’’® 
Mabogunje’s list (based on M. G. Smith’s The Economy of Hausa 
Communities of Zaria, Colonial Research Studies, Nel, 16, London 
1955, p. 15) of Hausa aristocracy and ten ‘occupational categories in 


1. Rene Caillie: Travels Through the Central Africa through Timbuktu: 
Vol. 1, p. 461. 

2. C. Monteil: op. cit. p. 237. 

3. C. Monteil: op. cit. p. 122 (p. 25) 
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descending order of social prestige’ can be mentioned here as an 
example of stratification in pre-colonial Hausa urban communities. 
They were as follows : (1) Mallam—Koranic scholars, (2) Atajiras— 
successful merchants, (3) Masu Sana— craftsmen, (4) Yrkasuwa— 
small traders, (5) Dillalai—brokers, (6) Manoma—farmers with 
unimportant subsidiary occupations, (7) Makira—blacksmiths, (8) 
Maharba—hunters, (9) Maroka and Makade—musicians, drummers 
and eulogists, (10) Mahanta—butchers.1 Rene Caillié, gives us a ` 
picture of stratification within one occupational group in Djenne, a 
stratification which also corresponds to ethnic division. According 
to his description, the Moors controlled big trade by employing 
‘confidential agents’, whereas the negro marabouts were petty traders. 
As he states, “The Moorish merchant resident in Djenne...occupy 
the best houses, which have, besides, the advantage of being situated 
near the market. The principal trade of the place is in their hand. 
They form companies of several partners, and are owners of large 
barges, which carry cargoes of native produce* to Timbuktu.”? 
Miner’s description of ‘formalised division of labour’ in Timbuktu 
presents a similar social hierarchy which may seem to fit in with 
Djoberg’s typology of pre-industrial ‘feudal society’. According to 
Miner, “The butchers, barbers, and masons are Gabibi (Songhay 
serfs of the Arma)—definitely lower in status and owing some 
allegiance to the Arma and Alfa who sponsor them. The Gabibi 
give presents to their patrons, assist at their life crisis ceremonies, 
and undertake commercial tasks for them. In return, they receive 
protection and sometimes even financial assistance.” 


If one wants to be particular about the ‘difference’ between the 
Sudanic towns and the Yoruba urban settlements, here is a case of 
contrast in social ranking. In contrast to Djenne’s coppersmiths and 
the blacksmiths of the Hausa cities, the blacksmiths of the Yoruba 
town of Ibadan seemed to have enjoyed-a higher social position. 





1. Mabogunje: Urbanization in Nigeria, p. 65. 

* Caillie mentions of gunpowder as one of the local products of Djenne. But 
he could not obtain information about ingredients, once he saw a calabash 
full of saltpetre, but he was not sure whether that was the ingredient. He 
also speaks of ‘weak explosion’ of the powder. cf. Caillie, op. cit. vol. 1. 
p. 455 , 

2. René Caillié: op. cit. vol. 1. p. 458. 


3. H. Miner: op. cit. p. 53. 
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Archibald Callaway, on the basis of his interview with the black- 
smith families of the Ibadan states says, “These blacksmiths enjoyed 
_a higher social standing and thriving business making weapons and 
farming tools.”? This higher social status has been explained as it is 
apparent from Callaway’s statement—in terms of military necessity of 
the nineteenth century and the general economic necessity. The military 
factor is emphasised by Mabogunje as he quotes from the report of 
W. H. Emart who visited Itare in 1890, “As the state of civil disorder 
became more general in the nineteenth century, the importance of 
blacksmiths increased tremendously.”* One can accept the military 
explanation, but there seems to be no necessary connection between 
high social status and production of ploughs or iron hoes. On the 
contrary, in many agricultural societies like those of India, the 
blacksmiths are placed on the lower rungs of the social ladder. 
Rather, some religious factors might be operative behind this 
veneration. The importance of metal carving in Ile-Ife, the nucleus 
of Yoruba culture and its possible connection to the Nok culture 
which was based on iron work, might give some indication of this 
religious factor. 


Social Mobility and Urbanism— Ascription vs. Achievement : 


The evidence of social stratification takes us to another important 
question— that of social mobility. In modern industrial urban 
communities, individuals can raise themselves to a higher social 
status, by dint of their personal achievements. But, as Djoberg 
contends, in a pre-industrial urban community, the position of an 
individaal is rather ascribed than achieved, due to the feudal nature 
of social relationships, and consequently .social mobility is virtually 
absent.* Miner, speaking of the status of a citizen in Timbuktu, 
says, “A person’s occupation, status, marriage arrangements and 
supernatural beleifs are patterned by his family and ethnic origin.’* 
Mabogunje, who takes much care to prove the occupational diversity 
of Yoruba cities and asserts that ‘occupational differences provided 


1. A. Callaway: From Traditional Craft to Modern Industries, in THE 
CITY OF IBADAN ed. Lloyd, Mabogunje, Awe, 1967, p. 153. 

2. Mabogunje: Urbanisation in Nigeria, p. 83. 

Djoberg: Pre-Industrial City, p. 116. 

4, Miner: op. cit. p. 272. 
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a basis for social stratification’, has to admit that “those skills were 
handed down largely within the framework of specific lineages. 
Lineage membership also determined social status in towns.” 


In a folk society, as Djoberg contends, everyone has to engage 
oneself in some sort of primary production and as a result of that, 
formation of a leisured class is not possible. In a pre-industrial 
urban society, however, some persons, though not many according to 
Djoberg, can afford to cease work and form that privileged class. 
Bascom’s description of stratification in Ife, as mentioned by Krapf- 
Askari, contains a group, the third one after the Oba, and the chiefs 
and immediate royal kin,—‘‘a motley group consisting of the Oba’s 
bodyguard and messengers, members of Ogboni, and a special 
category called lodoko (men of leisure).”? The fourth class consisted 
of (a) Modewa, descent groups from which palace chiefs were chosen. 
(b) Ife descent groups from which town chiefs were chosen. The 
‘lodoko’ had may privileges including exemption from all work 
including free labour for the Oba, and though these privileges were 
normally hereditary, there were possibilities of a sort of buying a 
higher rank, for example a Modewa individual could take a 
lodokoship as a matter of promotion (as in a secret society like 
Ogboni) by large fee payments to the existing lodokos and to town 
and palace chiefs. As regards lodokoship, Krapf-Askari says, “The 
lodoko title system does not merely, like the Ogboni and other titles, 
lift the wealthy individual out of his descent group, and even out of 
his own omo iya, by conferring upon him a special prestige acquired 
by his unusual wealth, his children, and all his descendants, are 
lifted up with him and by him.”® Omo iya are children of the same 
parentage, and as such no two omo iya could be members of the 
same egbe (age-sets) which has thus been described by Kraf-Askari 
as an example of a non-kin’ interest group in traditional Yoruba 
society. In any case, the very fact that individuals could buy higher 
rank in society by acquiring ‘unusual wealth’ proves that the 
community in questions was not altogether devoid of the scope for 
upward social mobility. 


1, Mabogunje : Urbanization in Nigeria, p. 94. 
2. Krapf-Askari: op. cit. p. 144. 
3. Krapf-Askari: op. cit. p. 145. 
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As regards Ogboni societies, P. Morton Williams says that one 
feature of this secret society is that “‘it has a selected membership, to 
qualify for which some sort of achievement is necessary.’’? About 
recruitment to this powerful organisation, which maintained a 
‘delicate balance’ between the Alafin and the Oyomesi, P. Morton 
Williams further states, “The fully initiated members were recruited 
partly by hereditary right, partly by invitation from the ogboni 
priests from free Oyo lineages on a basis of age, presumed wisdom 
and some prominence in secular or religious life.” ? 


A difference in degree among the Yoruba cities themselves 
possibly existed in so far as this upward social mobility is concerned. 
It may not be wrong to suggest that possibly in the post-Jihad cities 
of the nineteenth century like Ibadan and Abeokuta, which were less 
tradition-bound than cities like Old Oyo had been, there was greater 
scope for achievements both political and economic. As Krapf- 
Askari observes, senior chieftaincy titles (in Ibadan and Abeokuta) 
were not “the apenage of descent groups as a rule, but developed 
upon the higher ranks of the Ogboni-type associations, access to 
which was largely by wealth.’’® In Ijebu-Ode, some of the senior- 
most osugbo titles were filled from amongst the palace slaves—a 
clear example of achievement and upward social mobility. In spite 
of the usual gerentocracy of the.pre-colonial African societies, young 
people could make their importance felt in town administration in 
Ijebu-Ode and Ondo through age-sets like the non-kin associations 
such as egbe. Awe also shows that scope for achievement was 
greater in Johnson’s ‘peculiar cities’ (Ibadan). As he speaks of 
the government of Ibadan, he mentions that none of the four lines of 
chiefs (headed by Balogun— military chief, Bale—civil chief, Seriki— 
junior military chief, and Iyalede—head of female chiefs) was 
hereditary. “Competition for them”, according to Awe, “was open 
to all freeborn residents in [badan.’’* As regards economic 


1. P. Morton Williams: ‘The Yoruba Ogboni Cult in Oyo’, AFRICA, 
vol. XXX, no. 4. p. 262. 

2. P. Morton Williams: ‘The Yoruba kingdom of Oyo’ in West African 
Kingdoms. ed. Forde & Kabery. 

3. Krapf-Askari: op. cit. p. 144. 

4. B. Awe : ‘Ibadan, Its Early Beginning’, in The City of Ibadan ed. Lloyd, 
Mabogunje, Awe, Cambridge, 1967, p. 19. 
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opportunities of Ibadan during mid-nineteenth century, Awe says, 
“As a new town unbound by any traditions, it offered more scope 
for achievement than the traditional Yoruba towns. Ambitious 
young men eager to achieve success, craftsmen looking for better 
opportunities for their trade, and rich men bored with life in their 
towns, came there.’ That there was a situation in which rich men 
could feel bored indicates that even in pre-Jihad traditional societies 
accumulation of wealth was not unknown, and the wealthy people 
did not have to take part in ‘primary production’ and their leisure 
could prove uninteresting to them. However, in the wake of this 
influx of refugees came the Saro and the Brazilians and the Hausa 
as well, which increased the heterogeneity of Ibadan, a city of 
opportunity, the opportunity created by a particular historical 
condition. / i 


In Sudanic cities, unlike in Yoruba cities (before they were 
touched by Islam) and literacy, possibly created a particular scope 
for individual achievements. The Alfa or the marabout in Timbuktu 
specialised in embroidery and robe-making (introduced perhaps from 
North Africa along with Islam). Miner states, “This was not a class 
limited craft (unlike smithery and tannery in Djenne), but one 
restricted to a professional group. Theoretically, anyone might with 
the proper koranic training become an Alfa.”* The word ‘theoreti- 
cally’ is to be noticed and the transcending role of Islam should not 
be over-estimated. Nevertheless, the theory might have been 
practised in some cases at least, and the position of a marabout seems 
to ‘have been an achieved rather than an ascribed one. Monteil 
speaks of the freed slaves of Djenne, the ‘dyogorani’, who according 
to Tarikh as Sudan, played an important role in connection with the 
termination of Moroccan domination.* Even during Askia period, 
the Djenewere is said to have taken advice from him.* This reminds 
us of the upward social mobility in medieval India so far as the 
slaves are concerned. 


f 





1. B. Awe: op.cit., p. 14-15. 


2. Miner: op.cit. p. 52. 
3. C. Monteil: Une cite soudansaise : Djenne, Edition Anthopes, 1932 p. 53 


4. C. Monteil: op. cit. p. 53. 
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Social tension and Urbanism: 


In a generally ascriptive society, scope for social tension, or 
‘disorganization’, or ‘conflict’ as per the vocabulary of modern urban 
sociology, is supposed to be much less than in a competitive society. 
While one should not be absolutely sure about lack of conflict in rural 
societies, as has been warned by Dr. Ajayi, who pointed out the 
possibility of maladjustment in a traditional marriage,* evidence of 
tension is not absent in pre-colonial history of West African urban 
communities. Es Sadi mentions syphilis as a disease prevalent in 
Timbuktu, a disease that might have some connection with dislocation 
of family life, unequal ratio of male and female population etc.* 
More important perhaps is Miner's mention of cases of suicide and 
insanity in Tibmuktu. One of the cases is a typical product of 
frustration of an attempt at social climbing. Almuctar Babu, a 
Gabibi serf, in spite of learning to read the Koran and learning the 
art of dress-making, failed to attain the status of an Alfa, and that 
caused his insanity, a result of ‘inherent conflict between his actual 
status and his desire for higher social position. In spite of the 
strong Islamic taboo against suicide, cases of them have been noted 
by Miner. The suicide committed by the pagan Mossi was a result of 
feeling insecure, as he “was a poor, low-status stranger in the city”’.‘* 


The comparative lack of this type of social conflict in Yoruba 
communities of the pre-nineteenth century would possibly be 
explained by the closer lineage bonds of the lesser importance of 
trade (which again remains a matter of controversy) ; because usually 
market-places are held to be “‘the focal point of impersonal contact 
between the peoples of the city—a breeding point of strife.”5 Apart 
from the fact that markets had an important place in the economic 
life of the Yoruba people, it should not be overlooked that the 
nineteenth century wars in Yorubaland must have caused various 

dislocations in Yoruba cities. Mabogunje speaks of one such 


1. Urbanization in African Social Change (Proceedings of the Inaugural 
Seminar held in the Institute of African Studies, University of Edinburg, 
1963. 

Es Sadi: op. cit. p. 178. 

Miner: op. cit. p. 255. 

Miner: op. cit. p. 260. 

Miner: op. cit. p. 45. 
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adverse effect, “It created a body of unemployed people who 
interpreted their civic duties only in terms of a readiness to go to 
war for booty. In many towns the Civil Authorities became less 
important than the Military Authorities and as was to be expected 
many towns became dirty, squalid and very unwholesome.’’* The 
continued struggle for leadership in Ibadan, as mentioned by Awe, is 
another instance of conflict. This disruption, may have been caused 
by a particular historical situation, and one may argue that it does 
not speak of social conflict as an inherent condition of urban life as 
such, but as some social scientists have pointed out, putting too 
much emphasis on social disorganisation and impersonality as 
qualitative aspects of urban life is rather a product of modern 
American sociology, and McGee rightly argues that “the organisa- 
tion-disorganisation dichotomy does not exist to that extent in non- 
western society.” ? 


Sense of Dichotomy Between Urban and Rural Life in the African 
Mind : 


One cannot be sure whether Leo Africanus’s mention of Gobir as 
‘village’, Kano as ‘town’ and ‘Agades’ as ‘city’? is an example of 
conscious differentialion on the basis of numerical and non- 
numerical characteristics of the settlements concerned. Pacheco 
Pereira’s mention of Ijebu as a great city may be an example of 
differentiation. At a later stage of history, Clapperton” is seen to 
have made differentiation between ‘cities’ and ‘towns’, thus presenting 
a picture of what may be called urban hierarchy in Yorubaland. 
Thus, according to him, Italla was a ‘village’, Kooso and Atipa 
‘towns’, and Eyeo (Dyo) a ‘city’. Apart from ascertaining from the 
observations of the outsiders, perhaps one should try to see whether 
any such sense of differentiation was present in African mind during 
the pre-colonial period. The African languages of the areas under 
consideration contain terms which may be taken as linguistic evidence 
of some sort of differentiation. In Hausaland, Kasa stands for 
country, gari for towns which ‘may or may not be walled’, and birni 





1. Mabogunje: Yoruba Towns, Ibadan, 1962, p. 10. 
2. T. G. McGee: The Urbanization Process in the Third World, London. 


p. 41. 
3. Leo Africanus: Historie of Africa (tr. John Bory in 1600) vol. 11, p. 828. 
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is a word which always stands for a walled city.* This differentiation 

might have been based on what Wirth calls, ‘objectively measureable 

criteria’ of size density and also on a hierarchy of power structure, 

but one should also note that this ultimately affected the value 

judgement of the people who lived in those communities. Thus 

Greenberg notes the difference between spirits in Hausa thinking, 

Uwa Rgona—mother of the farm, and Uwa-Rgari—mother of the city, 

and observes that ‘the latter (Uwa-Rgari) is evidently a native Hausa 

conception and figures in a dichotomy between bush and town which 

is common in Hausa thinking. Greenberg adds in a footnote, “For 

instance, in Hausa, the adjective na gari pertains to the city, good, 

and na dawa, pertains to the bush, bad.”* Even town spirits are said 

to be better than-rural spirits. The Songhai of Timbuktu take pride 

in being ‘townmen’ and look down upon the greedy ‘outsiders’ who 

live in the Bayinde quarter. This hostility may be an example of 
interethnic conflict rather than a case of urban people looking down 

upon the rural ones, but at the same time one should notice that the 

northern quarter of the city, called Abaradyu in Songhai, “derives its | 
name from the Arabic Abradje meaning non-urban habitation.”® 

Miner also mentions ‘keyra tyini’—the speech of the citizens of, 
Timbuktu, a speech regarded as town-talk to differentiate it from 

rural parlance. The closer town-farm ` relationship in Yoruba 

communities may make us think that this sense of differentiation was 

not so strong among the Yoruba citizens, and that the feeling was 

stronger in Sudanic cities because of their allegedly greater 

commercial importance and greater cosmopolitanism. 


But Krapf-Askari notes that the term ara oko meaning farm 
people in Yoruba is most commonly used in contemptuous context, 
where it could be translated as yokels or country boors.* These 
rural people are considered to be much below in status to the people 
of ilu, the word for nucleated settlements. Ojo has given a detailed 
picture of the hierarchy of urban communities, like ilu alade 


I. A. Smith: The Early States of Central Sudan, in The History of West 
Africa, ed, Crowder & Ajayi, Longman, 1971, vol. 1. p. 188. 

2. J. Greenberg: Influence of Islam on a sudanic Religion, New York, 1946, 
p. 38. 

3. Miner: op. cit. p. 38., p. 272. 

4. Krapf-Askari: op. cit. p. 25. 
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(capital town) ilu ereko (subordinate towns), oloja (market towns), 
and the villages are mentioned as ileto and abule (hamlets)*. This 
presents a nearly parallel to the Hausa hierarchy of birni, gari and 
kasa, and the differentiation was based on both administrative and 
economic factors, possibly religious as well, in the case of Yoruba 
towns specially, if the Ife-nuclean concept-is conclusively proved ; 
this also shows that Clapperton's classification was not unfounded. 
and the awareness of differentiation between urban communities was 
not as weak as it may seem to have been. Of course, ara ilu also 
means the power group itself which controlled a town and the 
jurisdiction of an ilu did not necessarily coincide with the city wall. 
It could cover far-away plots of land owned by the citizens, which 
makes Krapf-Askari comment that “conceptually the city is not 
distinguishable from its hinterland,’’* still, it does not rule out the 
point that in Yoruba thinking, the differentiation between townmen 
and rural folk was present. The wall transcending jurisdiction is a 
matter of administrative machinery ; (the Hausa sarkins had the 
-same type of control over the areas surrounding the birni). This 
sense of differentiation might have shaped urban and rural behaviour 
cand might have been more pronounced in surprisingly large and 
populous Yoruba towns ; as Bowen states, “The congregation of 
people into large cities modifies their character in various ways.’ 
The urban behaviour in question may be exemplified in Miner’s 
mention of emphasis on dress and different hairstyles in Timbuktu.* 


Permanence : and Urbanism. 


Permanence is considered another necessary quality of urban 
communities. While it seems rather a relative term and while many 
renowned urban communities of the past like Mohenjodaro do not 
exist any more, if by permanence we mean a more or less: prolonged 
existence of the community in the time scale of history, it is not 
impossible to claim that attribute for many of the urban communities 
of West Africa. If we believe that Timbuktu was founded by the 
Magcharen Tuareg during the end of the twelfth century, the 


Krapf-Askari: op. cit. p. 26. 
Krapf-Askari: op. cit. p. 26. 
T. J. Bown +> op. cit. p. 294. 
Miner: op cit. p. 25. 
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city acquires considerable antiquity, and since then it has reached 
the present century through various vissicitudes. 


As for Djenne, “Originally the town (Djenne) had been built at 
Djorobo, Ata later stage the town was shifted to its actual place.... 
the ancient city (not very far from the modern one, in a southerly 
direction) was founded by the pagans during the middle of the 
second century of the Hegire’.* So the antiquity and the 
‘permanence’ of the city at least up to the middle of the nineteenth 
century is beyond doubt, though there are controversies regarding 
the date of foundation (Barth-1043 A. D., Delafosse 1250 A. D.). 
The Kano Chronicles testify to the antiquity of the Hausa cities, 
many of which still exist. As regards permanence and antiquity of 
the Yoruba cities, Bascom quotes various pieces of evidence and 
points out, “earlier historical ‘materials can be found in accounts 
of Benin to the east, and Dahomey to the West, which indicate that 
both were subject to some measure of political control by the Yoruba 
cities as early as 200-500 years ago.”®? Paul Wheatley corroborates 
this, as he says, ‘““But the earliest hint of a developed focus of power 
and authority in Yoruba territory exceeding that within the capacity 
of a folk society seems to have been implicit in Jaoo Affonso 
D’Aveiro’s report in 1486 that the accession to the Oba of Benin was 
subject to the ritual sanction of a powerful monarch called Ogane,’’® 
and Ogane has been identified as the Oni of Ife By Talbot. Dapper’s 
mention of Oedebo (possibly Ijebu) in 1668, the location of Oudubo 
(Ijebu again) in d’Anville’s map of 1729, can be considered as 
examples of the ‘earlier historical materials of Bascom. If one argues 
that none of these observers mentions these places explicitly as urban 
centres, one might argue that they should be taken in conjunction 
with Pacheco Pereira’s explicit mention of Ijebu as a great ciauade, 
and if Pereira’s Geebuu can be accepted as Ijebu, Dapper’s Oedebo, 
and d’Anville’s Oudubo can claim the same acceptance on ground of 
affinity of the sound of the names. Secondly, as Wheately implies, 


I. A. R. es Sadi: op. cit. tr. Houdas. p. 22. 

2. Bascom: Urbanization Among the Yoruba, in The American Journal of 
Sociology, Vol. LX No. 5. p. 448. 
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a place, whether it is Ife or Old Oyo, cannot remain at a stage of pure 
folk community, when it starts to exert so much political authority 
over remote areas. A process of urbanisation as a centre of political 
authority must have taken place before that time. 


So a fairly continuous existence of urban communities through 
several centuries in all the three areas in question, and their presence 
up to date, mean that they stand the test of ‘permanence’, though 
some of those cities have been ‘lost’. 


One should not expect a violent dichotomy between urban and 
rural life in the pre-industrial period but, as the same time, one 
should fot dismiss the pre-colonial urban communities as villages, 
if they do not completely satisfy the tests of modern urban sociology 
(Many of them do, quite satisfactorily, as has been seen). Above all, 
in their own historical and geographical context, they grew from 
their own background aided by external factors, as distinct urban 
commuities, especially in the eyes of the people who belonged to 
those communities. One cannot but agree with Mabogunje when 
he says, “Within the cultural context of a particular country a town 
becomes generally distinguishable from a village.’’* 


1. Mabogunje: Yoruba Towns, p. 3. Ibadan, 1962, J 


THE INITIAL IMPACT OF THE INTRODUCTION OF 
THE ENGLISH LAW IN BENGAL 
(1773—-1792)* 


BASUDEB CHATTOPADHYAY 


The initial impact of the introduction of the English law and the 
law-courts and their role in the early stage of the colonial state- 
formation in India has received less than its fair share of attention by 
the historians. While their overall impact—understood in the sense of 
the emergence of the almighty concept of the Rule of Law—has been 
adequately emphasized, the initial impact—which was often at 
variance with the long term one—has largely been passed over in 
silence. The present paper attempts to examine some aspects of the 
initial impact of the introduction of the English Law in Bengal 
during the period 1773-92. We shall endeavour to understand the 
differential nature of the impact on two different layers of the 
Bengali society. We shall see that while the English law-courts 
provided a career to one section of the people, it scared another ; 
that the scare was generated by a combination of multiple factors ; 
that the company’s Bengal administration, in trying to extend its 
sphere of authority, often found in the law a useful tool which, in 
turn, alienated a substantial section of the rural society, created 
considerable dislocation and ultimately led to popular resistance in 
diverse forms. Finally we shall conclude that the initial impact was 
to leave a permanent imprint on the consciousness of men of 
ordinary means. 


It must be admitted straightway that the growth of the concept of 
the Rule of Law was the most tangible long term impact of the 
introduction of the English Law. The image of a government 
restrained by rules ; of the courts displaying an attitude of indepen- 
dence and impartiality, at times even against the government; of 
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people having a given, discernable and enforceable set of individual 
rights ; all these are said to have taken firm roots in the minds of 
the people. This idea—itself an outcome of a process of evolution, 
closely connected with developments in other spheres—gained 
momentum in course of the nineteenth century,* ultimatety to carve 
its niche in the consciousness of the early Indian nationalists.” The 
notion of the Rule of Law as a “positive gift of inestimable value”? 
even outlived the process of de-colonisation. 


_ While this aspect of the law—law as ideology, as explained by 
E. P. Thompson‘*—took quite some time to engraft itself inthe minds 
of the intelligentsia a different kind of impact was noticeable almost as 
soon as the English law and the law-courts were established in Bengal. 
Lord North’s Regulating Act of 1773 proposed ‘‘to extend to India 
the Rule of Law and to entrust its administration to a strong and 
independent Supreme Court.” The court gathered round it a class of 
people who had knowledge of and access to the new court. It was 
the usual practice in Mughal Bengal for the vakil to represent his 
principal for various purposes. Thus the subordinate officers like 
Subahdar, diwan, bakshi and faujdar usually appointed their vakils 
at the Imperial Court ; the provincial officers like the ganungo and 
the ami] had their vakils to the provincial capital; even the 
substantial zamindars had their vakils stationed in the provincial 
capital too. This practice was emulated by the commercial interests 
with the result that important merchants and the European compa- 
nies had their respective vekils at the capital. The vakils were 
expected to be conversant with diplomacy and official etiquette to 
gain favour for their masters and professor B. B. Misra is right when 
he suggests that the term did not necessarily presuppose any specia- 


1. This theme has been worked out in detail by Ranajit Guha in Neel Darpan 
. —the image of a peasant revolt in a liberal mirror, in Journal of Peasant 
Studies, V. 2., No. 1., 1974, p 8, and passim. 

2. The instances are too numerous to be cited in detail. The admiration for 
‘English justice permeates through the writings of almost all the early 
Indian nationalists. See, for example, Gokhale, G. K., Speeches (Second 
edition) p 1099. . 

3, Mr. Justice P. B. Chakravarti, The Statesman, Feb. 24, 1957. 

4. E.P. Thompson, Whigs and Hunters, 1977, pp 258-269 and passim. 

$, For further details, See Abdul Karim, Dacca —The Mughal Capital, 1964, 
p 30. 
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lised legal expertise®. But the complex procedures of the Supreme 
Court presented a different kind of problem. Syed Ghulam Hossein, 
a contemporary observer, remarks in Seir Mutagherin. “The English 
laws and statutes are so voluminous, that were a man to spend his 
whole life on them, still the attaining a full knowledge would be 
impossible.”*? Under these circumstances, the practice of law grew 
into a profession, ‘which required a mastery not only of the increasing 
bulk and variety of legislative enactments, but also of the subtle 
techniques which the courts were called upon to follow under rules.’ 
The efforts of the Supreme Court to bring the district courts under 
control resulted in substantial horizontal movement of the profes- 
sion. The adawluts attached to the Provincial Councils of Revenue 
likewise sustained a class of native vakils through whom represen- 
tations were usually made. The proceedings of these councils are 
replete with references to these vakils—both Hindus and Moslems— 
through whom even men of substance like Maharaja Nabakrishna, 
Banarasy Ghose and Madan Datta (to name a few) made their cases 
heard. It is true that there were areas where the Moslem law had 
been retained for the time being. But even there, the substantive 
Moslem criminal law was fast becoming overlaid by Regulations, 
passed by the Company’s authorities. Hence, even in these areas, 
the altered procedures rendered the services of professional vakils 
essential. The Calcutta Committee of Revenue commented in 1780 
that “the Attorneys and Retainers of the court” were the most 
conspicuous features of the Supreme Court. The Calcutta 
Committee had reasons to feel sour about it; it had to pay to the 
Company’s Attorney a sum of Rs. 80,502,, 2,,7 in five years (Nov. 
1774 to Dec. 1779) in connection with different suits instituted 
against the Committee in the Supreme Court,® Understanding that the 
other parties, either as plaintiffs or defendants were Indians, it is 
safe to presume that an appreciable number of the natives, connected 
with the court in various capacities—though not yet as Attorneys— 
were sharing the benefits of a complex legal procedure. This section 


6. B. B. Misra, The Indian Middle classes, 1961, p 163. 

7. Syed Gholam Hossein Khan, Seir Mutaqherin, 1789, V.2, p 609. 

8. Proceedings of the Calcutta Committee of Revenue (hereafter P. C. C. R.) 
13 April, 1780. ; 

9. Ibid., Appendix (3rd to 27 April Volume), 1780. 
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gradually increased its numbers and was palpably beholden to the 
courts of the Company for helping them in ther avid quest for the 
Sicca. The nineteenth century brought for them still greater oppor- 
tunities and they were quick enough to seize them. Tytler, who 
retired as Judge of the 24 Parganas wrote as early as 1816 that “the 
‘next, succeeding nobility of India will rise from the Aumilah (or 
officers) of our courts. Avarice, parsimony and the never ceasing 
wish to increase their gains, are the leading features of their 
character”.'° The privations of.an unemployed youth, depicted by 
Dinabandhu Mitra, became over, when ‘he studied law, took_the 
examinations, passed, enrolled as a vakil, became prosperous and all 
his hopes were fulfilled at last’.*’ Sir Charles Fawcett rightly said 
that the British courts in, India constituted ‘‘one of the strongest ties 
between that country and Great Britain.” +? 


While a cognizable section of urban population, with a stake in 
the operation of the English legal system, was thus emerging, 
-~ another, and a more sizeable section, who had neither the ‘know- 
ledge of and access to’ the new court were viewing it as unwelcome 
imposition by an alien authority. Barely five years after the 
establishment of the Supreme Court, Richard Goodlad, the collector 
of Rangpur, sent a. note to the Governor General and Council 
which frankly illustrates that a different kind of impact had already 
begun to take shape. The peons, appointed by the Supreme Court 
to serve a warrant, refused to show their authority. ‘“‘They said 
[Goodlad writes] that they come from the Supreme Court, but would 
neither tell nor produce what power they were vested with, and it 
was not till I had sent to them twice that I obtained a sight of the 
warrant”. The collector ruefully admitted that the very name of the 
Supreme Court “carries tarror throughout the mofussil’.** In 


10. A.F. Tytler, Considerations on the present political state of India, 1816, 
V. 2, p 358. : ` 

11. Dinabandhu Rachanavali, Samsad Edition, 1967, p 401, 
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13. W. K. Firminger (ed.)., Bengal District Records: Rangpur; V: 1., p 88 
(23. 6. 1779). Metcalf in his Life of Elphinstone (V. 2, p 131) provides an 
interesting parallel: “During the progress of our conquests in the North 
West, many of the inhabitants were encountered flying from the newly 
occupied territory. “Is LordLake coming T was the enquiry. ‘No’ was j 
the reply, ‘the Adawlut is coming’ ’’ quoted in Ibid., p 88. 
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retrospect it appears that Goodlad’s apprehension was neither 
unjust nor unfounded. Precisely at a time when Goodlad was sending 
his note to the Governor General, Sir Elijah Impey, the Chief Justice, 
was intending to arm the Court with additional terror. Impey 
wrote to Thurlow, “if any shadow of a controlling power over the 
Company and its servants is to remain, and if any justice is to 
be executed with effect in the country, it is absolutely necessary 
that the powers of the Court should be extended, that it 
should be armed with additional terror’** Sayid Gholam 
Hossein Khan went deeper into the causes of apprehension 
than Goodlad : “Men easily submit and willingly acquiesce to (sic) 
whatever they find usual and established in the country! Nor do 
they ever conceive fears and apprehensions on that head: but when 
they see any supplice unaccustomed they think that everything is up 
side down, and the world will soon be at an end. This is the idea 
which people have conceived of the actions and customs of the 
Supreme Royal Court.”*5 Macaulay, in his Essays on Warren 
Hastings, referred to the prevailing climate of apprehension: ‘A 
reign of terror began, of terror heightened by mystery; for even 
that which was endured was less horrible than that which was 
anticipated. No man knew what was next to be expected from the 
strange tribunal. It came from beyond “the black water.” as the 
natives of India, with mysterious horror call the sea. It consisted 
of judges, not one of whom was familiar with the usage of the . 
millions over whom they claimed boundless authority. Its records 
were kept in unknown characters ; its sentences were pronounced in 
unknown sounds’. The legislature of 1781, while proceeding to set 
right the wrongs of the Act of 1773 and thecharter of 1774, admitted 
that ‘the minds of many inhabitants, subject to the said government, 
have been disquieted with fears and apprehensions’. Instead of 
multiplying the instances, the point that needs to be strongly made 
is that the actual practices of the court, with its wigs and gowns, its 
distance and dilatoriness, its countless forms and minute details, 
money-spinning attorneys and ever-increasing court-fees created a 
gulf between the court and thecommon people and excluded the 


14. Impey to Thurlow, 18 Jan, 1780, quoted in B. N. Pandey, The introduction 
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latter from the bounds of the former. This initial apprehension’ 


gradually turned into ne antipathy ultimately leading:to a kind of 
alienation; | x 


ty 


‘A combination of various factors conditioned this initial impact. 
In the first place, in the eighteenth century, the English legal system 
was ‘itself undergoing through a process of change, both in terms of 
its philosophical foundations and practical applications.+® Even if one 
assumes that the English law has, by then, reached a certain degree 
of perfection, there is no denyirig the fact that it was still basically 
attuned tothe needs of the English social order., There was wide 
divergence between the nature of offences and, more especiaily, 
what the people perceived .as offences, in England and Bengal. As 
a contemporary pamphleteer wrote, “with respect to crimes, peculiar 
mannets give occasion to severity in punishing, very different in 
different socitties, according to their destructive tendency, in each 
respective society.”*" Elsewhere, in the same tract, he writes, “in 
criminal ’ Cases the absurdity or rather cruelty of applying doctrines 
positivi juris ‘without considering. the current ideas of the country in 
which they are applied is ‘so glaring that every man must perceive 
it. 18 This point can best be illustrated with reference to, the treat- . 
meht’ meted out to the ‘crime of forgery’ in England and Bengal. In 
England’ ofthe late 18th century forgery was a serious object of 
coercion. Adäm Smith supplies the reason for it: ‘Forgery is also 
punished capitally, and nobody complains that this punishment is 
too severe, because when contracts sustain action property can never 
be secure unless the forging of false ones be restrained.”*® The 
“abominable crimes of Forgery, Perjury.and subordination of Perjury 
have of late time been so much practised to the subversion of 
common truth and Justice and prejudice of trade and credit”??? that 
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The Act of the 2nd of George the Second made forgery a felony 
without the benefit of clergy. But in Bengal the situation was very 
much different. Verelst cites the instance of Radhachuran Mitra, 
grandson of Govindram Mitra (the ‘Black Zamindar’ of Calcutta) 
who, having been convicted of forgery was, under the English law, 
condemned to death in 1765. But to the principal inhabitants of 
Calcutta the punishment appeared so grossly disproportionate to the 
offence that they sent a petition to the Governor General and Council 
and ultimately succeeded in providing the accused a pardon.?* All 
these serve to indicate that the mechanical] application of the English 
law in Bengal, on the basis of the assumption of its innate 
superiority, was likely to blur the ‘complex and culturally relative’ 
character of crime and thereby to produce a disturbing impact 
on the people. This disquieting impact of it became all the 
more glaring because in the popular perception the Nawabi justice, 
in spite of its many defects, still enjoyed a kind of legitimacy. 
People, in general, were accustomed to settle their disputes. through 
the familiar procedures in the traditional adalats. The ‘low justice’ 
administered by the cutcherry of the Zamindars was based on ties of 
personal dependence. But with the establishment of the Company’s 
farming system, the Zamindars were no longer expected to perform 
their traditional functions relating to rural control which, Bengal 
being a ‘nasag’ area, the previous administration had entrusted to 
them. In the new order of things, the Zaminder’s cutchery became 
some kind of an anachronism. The superior levels of Nawabi justice 
similarly underwent a diminution of power. As Sir Elijah Impey 
remarked in 1775, “nothing, therefore, is left to Mubarick but an 
empty title’.** Al this resulted in a kind of void where the tradi- 
tional structure was being haphazardly pulled down while the 
emerging structure was yet to gain proper acceptance. As Edward 
Thompson has demonstrated, albeit in a different context, this 
question of acceptance of the law and the law courts as just and 
impartial is the ‘‘essential precondition for the effectiveness of law’’.?* 


21. For further details, see B. B Misra, Judicial Administration of the E. I. 
Company, p 144 
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What complicated matters still further was the vagueness about 
the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court. . In the Ninth Report of the 
Select Committee (1783) Burke pointed out the anomaly : “No rule 
was laid down, either in the Act.or charter, by which the court was 
to judge. No description of offenders, or species of delinquency 
were properly ascertained, according to the nature of the place, or to 
the prevalent mode of abuse”.®* Inspite of his penchant for the 
superlatives, Burke was not off the mark. The terms ‘such as 
“British subjects’ ‘or ‘company’s servants’ were nebulous in the 
extreme and were open to diverse and often conflicting interpretations. 
The judges were quick to seize the opportunity and extend the 
jurisdiction of the court over the Nawab’s subjects as well. This 
led to frequent camplaints from the Naib Nazim to the Council.*5 
But although the Council was apparently sympathetic to the Nazim’s 
complaints, it could not really prevent the court from encroaching 
on the Nawab’s preserves. The result was a near disaster. As one 
historian.writes, ‘crafty persons...were not slow to take advantage of 
the processes and pretentions of the Supreme Court. Whenever any 
such person saw that he had little chance of success in the Mufassal 
Faujdari Adalats or in the Nizamat Adalat of Murshedabad, he found 
no difficulty in appointing an attorney in Calcutta and lodging a 
complaint in the Supreme Court against his opponents’’.2® This 
understandably created a feeling of apprehension among the common 
people who could not afford the cost of retaining a lawyer and 
contesting the case. 


The procedures of the new court, extremely professionalized as 
these were, stood in sharp contrast to the kind of social courts alluded 
to above. As a matter of fact, the Sureme Court was a curious 
amalgam of different species of-English Courts with all the diversities 
of procedure rolled into one. The procedures followed in matters of 
common law jurisdiction for example, were different from those in 
the equity jurisdiction, which again were different from those in 
Oyer and Terminer, and Gaol Delivery. In short, it was a kind of 
mixture of Common law Court, Court of Chancery, Court of Oyer 
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and Terminer, Court of Kings’ Bench and Court of Admiralty. 
Clause 11 of the Charter authorised the court to admit such and.so 
many advocates and attorneys as it should think fit, and no other 
persons but such advocates and attorneys were allowed to plead or 
act for the parties. Therefore, the barristers, for the most part, 
belonged either to English or Irish bar or the Faculty of Advocates 
in Scotland. Worse still, the parties were not allowed to have direct 
communication with their counsel. They had to move only through 
the duly qualified and duly certified attorneys who, again, were a 
disreputable lot out to squeeze money on any conceivable occasion. 
As a writer in The London Jurist noted, “their object was to acquire 
money, and they did not think it worth their while to feel any scruple 
or compunction as to the means which they employed to gain it. 
If people were once decoyed into their snare they often found very 
difficult to get out of it without losing everything they had in 
the world. It was a common saying amongst natives that a Supreme 
Court suit meant utter ruin to the parties. In fact, administration of 
justice in British India has all along been costly more or less, and it 
would be no exaggeration to say with Swift that going to law has 
become as expensive as going to the altar.’’*7 


Fourthly one finds a sharp dichotomy in the official mind about 
the effectiveness of introducing the English law in Bengal at this 
point of time. It is true that nothing was said in the Charter as to 
the law to be administered in civil suits or criminal actions. But “‘the 
implication no doubt, is that it was to be the law of England.”.*8 
Dr. B. N. Pandey also infers that the intention of the parliament, in 
creating the Supreme Court at Calcutta was to extend the advantages 
of English law to the people of India. But some of the Company’s 
Bengal administrators, including Warren Hastings who had excep- 
tional rapport with the Chief Justice, had their own misgivings. 
“Although the most beneficial consequences may be expected (wrote 
Hastings) from the establishment of these courts, from the regular 
process with which they are conducted, and the equal distribution 
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of justicé which is thus provided for in every part of this extensive 
and populous country, yet I cannot avoid expressing my apprehen- 
sion that these benefits are reserved to a period of more established 
order than the present administration has yet had time to effect 
and that public tranquility will not be secured without the exertion 
of other and extraordinary means.’’?° Hastings’ mind was under- 
standably preoccupied with the “law and order” problem of the 
period. Unlike the English parliament, he was not interested in 
the introduction of the English law per se: he was prepared to 
accept only that much of it which did not distract him from his 
major concern. “A rigid observance of the letter of the law is a 
blessing in a well-regulated state”, comments Hastings, “but in a 
government as loose as that of Bengal is, and must be for some years 
to come, an extraordinary and exemplary coercion must be applied 
to eradicate those evils which the law cannot reach.”’*° His panacea 
was the retention of the summary method of trial under the Moslem 
law rather than the introduction of the English Rule of Law. The 
Orientalist’s: preference seems to have been determined almost as 
much by administrative compulsions as by ethical considerations. 
But the outcome was the creation of two contradictory pulls in the 
official mind which seriously complicated the situation. 


~ One more factor, which initially impaired the effectiveness of the 
English law in Bengal and contributed its bit to the growth of the 
antipathy. among a sizeable section of the people, was inherent in 
the very logic of the situation. In the period under review the 
English legal system—represented most of all by the Supreme Court, 
but to a lesser extent by the other courts over which the Supreme 
Court exercised some kind of control—had not yet become integrated 
into the general colonial administrative structure. The Supreme 
Court was still striving to establish its identity which the local 
administration initially seemed to deny it. In this twilight period 
‘of Bengal’s history, when the Indian Penal Code was long way of 
and even the Cornwallis Code was yet to come, when questions of 
legitimacy and legality were constantly being determined on an 
ad-hoc basis, the local administration had considerable amount of 
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discretion. in its hands to mend or bend things according to either 
convenience or necessity. Moreover, it is necessary to remember 
that at least till the arrival of Cornwallis, there was no sharp 
differentiation between the public interest of the company and the 
private interest of its servants. Hence, the latter could. easily pass 
off in the guise of the former. In‘this kind of a mess the administra-. 
tion could enclose new pastures’ for its exclusive use, the ‘means 
employed being the promulgation of new offences. It could 
occasionally invoke the authority of the law to legitimatize a potent 
discriminatory economic behaviour. 


il 


A number of instances can be cited in support of the aforesaid 
hypothesis. Mainly for reasons of space we shall, however, be 
concerned with one representative kind of offence, namely, “smuggl- 
ing’. What the Company’s Bengal officials described -as ‘illicit 
trade’ or ‘clandestine trade’ or sometimes simply ‘smuggling’ in- 
variably thrived on those items of trade over which the company had 
established its monopoly. Thus, we shall endéavour to show: that 
(a) this offence was actually promulgated by the company (b) that 
the ‘smuggling’ was a kind of popular response, on the part of: thé 
indigenous merchants who refused to abide by the manifestly 
discriminatory rules and (c) the offence called ‘smuggling’ was one 
more instance of the inapplicability of the English. legal criterion 
to judge an essentially different species of behaviour. In this section 
we shall describe the ‘smuggling’ in salt and opium, me two main 


items of trade on which it flourished. l 3 


4 


Since the significance of ‘smuggling’ can only be properly under- 
stood in the context of the continuous efforts of the English E. I. 
Company to establish monopsonistic control over the Bengal market; 
a few words about it may not be out of place. Ever-since the 
English Company began trading in Bengal, it always tried to gain 
an edge over its rivals—indigenous and European.** Under the.. 
Nawabi system it could not understandably establish that ‘amount 
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of control which it intended to. But after the denouement of 1757 
one finds an acceleration of process of control. Initially the Company 
sought to eliminate the rival European companies from those areas 
where they still existed. But with the large scale ‘invasion’ of the 
inland trade, the elimination of the indigenous traders had also become 
a necessity. While the Company’s economic frontier was daily 
expanding, the Nawab was becoming increasingly more powerless 
to defend his own. Interestingly, the company did not seek: to 
establish its control over the local market through financial mechanism 
alone. It had a number of extra-economic weapons in its armoury. ' 
One such weapon was the promulgation of ‘Regulations’ controlling 
—occasionally even monopolising—the trade in certain commodities. 
Thus, the results of the dangerous proximity between the 
monopsonistic trade and political control became all too obvious. 
Verelst pointed out in 1769, “the real cause of the complaint arose 
from the monopoly of alm st the whole trade of the country under 
the pretence of securing an investment for our company supported 
by force and oppression.”** Aldersay, writing in 1769 drew the 
same picture : “A monopoly had taken place to the oppression of the 
ryots.”®* In the cases of salt and opium trade, close monopoly was 
established. ‘Smuggling’ being one form of the country merchants’ 
response to the new rigours, its origin was inextricably linked up 
with the establishment of the monopoly. 


Thus ‘smuggling’ in salt dates back to 1765 when Clive had set 
up his ‘Society of Trade’ and vested the inland trade in salt to it. 
Prior to this, the salt traders were country merchants. The Society 
forbade all persons to deal directly or indirectly unless as contractors 
for purchase and sale thereof with the ‘Society’. The retail sale of 
the salt was left to the country merchants provided they agreed to 
pay the price fixed by it and the duties imposed by the government. 
The available evidences suggest that the price was so artificially 
forced up by the Society that the country merchants had no incentive 
whatsoever to enter into contract with the Agents of the Society. 
Although the Society of Trade was abolished by the Directors in 1768, 
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it enjoyed partial monopoly for some time thereafter. “On the 
pretence of selling off their old stocks, they interfered with the 
business of the trader.”** Hastings, on his arrival reimposed the 
monopoly, this time for the benefit of the Company. To the country 
merchants, however, it made little difference whether the benefi- 
ciaries of the monopoly were servants of the company or the 
company itself. Under the ‘Farming System’ introduced by 
Hastings “the merchants were called upon to make a forward 
contract with the government from year to year for certain quantities 
of salt deliverable at certain manufacturing places and to advance 
three fourths of the cost.” Thus, the bargaining position which the 
country merchants Jost in 1765 could not be regained thereafter. 
Even the introduction of the Agency System (1780) did not alter 
their prospects. Under the monopoly system, they were faced with 
two equally gruesome choices; either to accept the conditions 
specified by the regulations or to quit the salt trade altogether. 


Significantly, a substantial section among the merchants refused 
to accept either. They simply resolved to carry on the trade in their 
customary ways. They found that the primary producers—called 
malangis—were all too willing to conceal a sizeable amount of salt 
and deliver it to them. In many cases the zamindars also encouraged, 
assisted and protected the merchants. A detailed analysis of the 
motives that impelled the groups other than the merchants to 
collaborate in this seemingly illegal enterprise is precluded from the 
scope of the present paper. The standard explanation in terms of 
unremunerative price offered by the company is palpably insufficient 
and needs to be supplemented by other variables like the pressure to 
force the seasonal ryots to work for the company as well as loss of 
control over the salt-production to explain the active co-operation of 
the malangis and the zamindars respectively. In any case, this 
requires a more detailed exploration of the organisation of produc- 
tion of salt than can be profitably undertaken within the frame of 
the present discussion. But it must be noted, at the same time, that 
the zamindar—merchant—primary producer triad very often success- 
fully defied the regulations and carried on the trade which the 
authorities instantly dubbed as ‘smuggling’. 


34. N. K. Sinha (ed.), Midnapore Salt Papers, p 3. 
6 
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Contemporary records are replete with instances of defiant 
behaviour of the aforesaid kind. Since our purpose, in this paper, 
is not to quantify but to highlight the nature of defiance, we shall 
refer to only a few of these examples. On 28 April 1875, the Daroga 
of a custom House chowkey complained®*® to the collector of 
Government Customs that although he had seized a boat load of 
clandestine salt belonging to a merchant of the Pargana Ballia, the 
latter took the help of the ‘people of Raja Kistnochund’, beat the 
people belonging to the Custom House and carried off the boat and 
the salt. The collector of customs desperately solicited the help of 
the government in stamping out “the nest of smugglers inhabiting 
that district’; but the most that the government could do was to send 
a duffadar and six barkandazes to apprehend the party. In August, 
the same year, Mr. Baillie, a salt agent in quest of a huge quantity of 
smuggled salt, lost his way and got himself “surrounded by a nation 
of tigers that obliged us to keep hooping and holowing and turning 
the whole night.” Ultimately he discovered the spot where more 
than four to five hundred maunds of salt was kept. He sent a few 
barkandazes to recover the same but they were driven away by “3 or 
400 men and threatened to kill them if they did not desist.”26 In 
1776 the merchants of Balanda took the law in their own hands, drove 
away the farmer’s men and forcibly took away all the salt produced 
in the area.. The farmer, in retaliation had seized and abducted one 
leading merchant among them. The infuriated partners of the 
abducted merchant thereupon sent a large number of pikes and 
others, rescued their abducted colleague and robbed the farmer’s 
treasury. The farmer’s complain to the Board of Revenue was of 
little avail because of the combined resistance of the merchants and 
the zamindars.®” It is futile to make a catalogue of such instances. 
In fact, the operation of the monopoly had hit so many people at so 
different levels that the company faced real difficulties in apprehend- 
ing the culprits. Even the chowkey servants “instead of checking this 
smuggling perhaps assisted and promoted it.” The Government 
sought to tighten its grip by the promulgation of additional 


35. P.C. Œ. R., 11 May 1775. 
36. P. C.C. R., 3rd July 1775 and 3rd Aug. 1775. 
37. P.C. C. R. 6 June, 1776, 
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regulations,®® reorganisation of chowkeys and phandees**® and by the 
liberal reward to the informers,*° But neither of these methods 
produced the desired effect. The collector of government customs, 
in his letter to the President of the Calcutta Committee of Revenue 
(9. 6. 1778) complained about “the impossibility of preventing the 
clandestine transportation of salt from those districts on account of 
the encouragement which the smugglers meet with from the people 
there.” *! Clearly, the administration’s perception of legality differed 


from that of the people. 


The ‘smuggling’ in opium can likewise be linked with the 
establishment of a close monopoly over opium. In 1773 Hastings 
ordered that all opium produced in Bihar and Bengal would be 
treated as the property of the Company, who would arrange for it to 
be sold in Calcutta. Prior to the promulgation of this order, opium 
trade was in the hands of some well defined groups of country 
merchants like ‘Sanyasis, Muslim merchants and merchants of Soory 
Caste,’ Old hands in the opium trade, they had developed an intricate 
network ranging from Northern India to Bengal. The monopoly 
which Hastings had promulgated cut at the very root of their 
trade and they evolved their own kind of answer. Here again 
the merchant—zamindar—primary producer triad was in operation. 
Some zamindars encouraged the illicit cultivation of opium by 
granting pattahs to the ryots; the opium-ryots. like the salt- 
malangis were all too willing to conceal a certain amount of 
opium and deliver it over to the first purchasers. The first purchasers 
then transported it to the merchants of different places who were the 
real traders. The second group included the pattadars or the legal 
traders of the company’s opium as well. This peculiar combination 


of a legal trader and a “smuggler” in the same person made it all the 
1 


38. See A Mitra (ed.), West Bengal District Records (N. S.) Midnapore, 
Pp. 440-41, 

39. P.C. C.R., 18. 2. 1774. 

40: A. Mitra (ed.), op. cit., Pp 440-41. Elsewhere we find, “Nearly 85% of 
the sale proceeds of smuggled salt went at times in rewarding the detecting 
officers and informers” vide, note by H. M. Parker in Appendix to Report 
from the Select Committee on Salt Pp 123-29 quoted in H.R. Ghosal, 
Economic transition in Bengal Presidency 1793-1833, p 108. 

414. P.C.C.R., 9. 6.1778. 
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more difficult for the administrators to apprehend the “Smuggler”. 
Neither the administrative regulations, nor the opening of the retail 
shops, nor even the services of the informers was of much avail. The 
‘clandestine trade’ was the kind of answer evolved by the erstwhile 
traders to meet the rigours of the company’s monopoly. That they 
were still able to continue in the trade was indicative of the support 
they could still enjoy from different sections of the people. 


Thus, ‘smuggling’ as an offence was created by the Bengal 
administrators of the E. I. Company through an administrative fiat. 
In the transitional phase of Bengal’s history, the authority of the law 
was thus invoked by the administration to legitimatize its palpably 
discriminatory policy of market control. Those among the country 
merchants who refused either to accept the Company’s regulations or 
to quit the trade were thereby thrown into the borderline and branded 
as ‘smugglers.’ The contemporary English experience of smuggling 
as an offence was so far removed from the reality the new rulers 
confronted in Bengal that the term ‘smugglers’ as applied to these 
groups of traders involved a gross anachronism. In eighteenth 
century England “smuggling was becoming big business, particularly 
through the activities of the large gangs.’’*? A contemporary 
document describes the English smugglers of the period as “desperate 
fellows, armed with pistols, hangers and other weapons.’¢? Very 
often they were involved in other forms of crimes such as highway 
robbery or house breaking.** A particular anti-smuggling Act 
(19 Geo IJ) serves to illustrate the ‘notoriety’ smuggling had gained 
in England. Under its provisions numerous activities, such as being 
assembled ‘in the running, landing or carrying away of prohibited or 
uncustomed goods,’ having a blackened face or wearing ‘any Wizard 
Mask or other disguise’ or wounding an officer of Revenue were 
made felonies.*5 Smuggling, in fact, was viewed with so much 
alarm ‘that the Tenth Earl of Pembroke wrote in 1781, “Will 
Washington take America or the smugglers England first? The bett 
would be a fair, even one.’*® It needs hardly be said that those 


42. Cal. Winslow, Sussex smugglers in Hay, Linebaugh (ed.), op. cit., 
43. Quoted in G. D. Ramsay, English Overseas Trade, 1957, p 170. 
44. Cal. Winslow, op. cit., p 154. 

45. Ibid ,p 134. 

46. Lord Herbert (ed ), Pembroke Papers p 179. 
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groups of country merchants whom the Company’s Bengal adminis- 
station described as “smugglers” bore none of the characteristics 
which distinguished the English smugglers of the same century. 
Their principal fault lay in the fact that they refused to quit their 
traditional vocations. 


HI 


This essay has ranged widely and it is now necessary to pull the 
threads back. It is a strictly exploratory exercise and many of 
the hypothesis we have offered require to be tested on the basis of a 
far greater amount of empirical research than we have put to it so 
far. Tull then, most of the conclusions are tound to remain tentative 
and ‘spurious certainties? would have to be avoided. Nevertheless 
a few general observations can be made. In the pcriod under review, 
Bengal was passing through the most unquiet part of the century. It 
was a period of transition when old boundaries of loyalty and 
alignment were being fragmented and new ones being drawn. 
When the English law and the law courts were introduced 
in Bengal at this critical period, these were at once viewed 
with alarm and apprehension by the common people. In course 
of time this note of apprehension was supplemented by a 
feeling of fierce antipathy and suspicion. Our analysis of ‘smuggling’ 
as a representative kind of offence reveals that at times this antipathy 
was liable to be transformed into a kind of popular resistance. In 
such cases, what was at issue was two completely different notions of 
‘right’, juxtaposing each other at the given points of time. While 
the administrators’ perception of ‘right’ was derived from the law 
and the regulations introduced by them, the popular perception of it 
was largely shaped by traditional usages and customs. Thus, in 
their self-image, the ‘smugglers’ were legitimate traders engaged in 
their old calling. When the law treated them differently, they could 
not but consider the law as partial, discriminatory and illegitimate. 
In fairness it should be added that some of the factors which 
initially produced a sense of “terror” about the Jaw courts, were 
transitory in character and disappeared in due course. But at the 
same time it cannot be denied that the feeling of antipathy towards the 
law and the law courts became so deeply embedded in the minds of 
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the ordinary people that it did not likewise disappear in course of 
time. . On the contrary, it left a permanent legacy. 


To return to our original proposition, faith in the Rule of Law as 
expounded by the law courts and disbelief in the efficacy of law and 
alienation from the law courts are two different types of impact 
of the introduction of the English Jaw in Bengal. Both the 
processes operated simultaneously in course of the nineteenth 
century. While a substantial section of the intelligentsia extolled the 
virtues of the Rule of Law, the ordinary people had precious little to 
expect from it. Bankim Chandra Chatterjee, who spent a large part 
of his career in the subordinate judicial service, had only this advise 
to offer to Paran Mandal, the archetype of the rural poor : 


“Law courts and brothels occupy the same footing. To 
both the places one has to offer money for one’s access. Stamps 
have to be paid for ; counsel’s fees have to be met; plaintiff has 
to get witnesses summoned and to pay them their maintenance 
charges...... One should better commit suicide rather than bear 
with such evils,” 47 


47. Bankim Rachanavali, V. 2., p 295. 


ORIGINS OF THE RUSSIAN REVOLUTION OF 1905. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT POLITICIANS AND 
PROFESSIONALS, 1893 - 1900. 


H. S. VASUDEVAN 


Members of Russia’s elected local self government—the zemstva* 
—were important figures in the Revolution of 1905. They were 
prominent in the “Liberation Movement” which led to the Revolu- 
tion. The major events of the “Liberation Movement” took place 
in Russia during 1904-1905. The directing body of the Movement 
was the Union of Liberation, formed in 1903. The Union organized 
a broadly based public opinion campaign for constitutional reform 
of Russian central government. It developed local agencies and 
formed the major clerical and professional unions which were to 
make up the “Union of Unions”. The Union of Liberation was 
mainly organized by the elected assembly members of the zemstva 
and by zemstvo professionals : it was the outcome of many illegal 
meetings of zemstvo members during between 1901 and 1903. The 
activities of the Union, together with the strikes, mass demonstrations 
and agrarian disturbances of 1905, constituted and caused theRussian 
Revolution of 1905.* 


This paper is concerned with the causes of the behaviour of 
zemtsy in 1901-1905. The analysis covers the period 1893-1900. 
Certainly, the events of 1901-1905 had a momentum of their own— 
and zemstvo men became involved as various meetings took place. 


* “Zemstvo” is the singular of ‘‘zemstva’’. The common name given to a 
zemstvo worker or assembly member was “zemets” (pl. zemtsy). An agent 
of central government was popularly referred to as to as a “chinovnik”. 


i. M. T. Florinsky, Russia, a History and an Interpretation, Vol. 2 

S. Galai, The Liberation Movement in Russia 1900-1905 (Cambridge 
1973). 
E. D. Chermenskiy, Burzhuaziya i Tsarizmv pervoy Russkoy Revoliutsii 
(Moscow 1970). 
I. P. Eroshkin, Istoriya gosudarstvennykh uchrezhdeniy dorevoliutsionny 
Rossii (Moscow 1968). 

G. Yaney, The Systematization of Russian Government (Illinois 1973) 
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But there remains the problem of why persons were inclined to be 
involved, and this is the focus of enquiry here. That there was 
discontent before 1900 is clear : from memoirs, newspapers, archival 
documents and the reports of committees of the Conference on the 
Needs of Agricultural Industry (which met shortly after this period). 
Moreover, there are a number of points which make the 1890s of 
specific interest. Rapid industrialization took place under the policies 
of Minister of Finances, S. Yu. Witte. The period followed the Famine 
of 1891-1892, when zemtsy had been very active. The major law 
on Zemstvo had just been passed (in 1890). The Liberation Move- 
ment is associated with the founding of the journal “Liberation” 
in 1901. The analysis therefore closes around 1900. 


The administrative position and functions of zemstva are well 
known (see Chart on p. 49). In 1893-1900, within thirty four provinces 
of European Russia, these elected bodies of local self government— 
Originally constituted in 1864—organized major sources of medical 
assistance, primary education and veterinary aid. They ran a 
compulsory scheme for insurance against fire as well as other 
insurance schemes. The zemstva were the major elected assemblies 
of Russia. Counties had their zemstvo assembly (elected and 
selected from all social classes) : these assemblies elected the provin- 
cial zemstvo assembly ; both had welfare departments and issued 
bye-laws. The overall tax burden for provinces and counties was 
essentially distributed by these zemstva. Other elected assemblies 
included municipal councils and peasant community bodies (the 
latter specifically for those legally designated as ‘“‘peasants”’— 
kresť yane) : these affected comparatively few (in the case of the 
councils) or were poor and had few major functions (in the case of 
the peasant community bodies). All these institutions were supervised 
by nominated bodies of the central government: these were run 
by the Imperial Civil Service. Nominated institutions of central 
government (the State Council, the Ministries) framed all general 
legislation in Russia—with the Tsar's approval. The zemstva were 
dominated by members of the land owning nobility and opinions 
held by zemstvo men cannot be considered representative of more 
than this tier of Russian provincial society. Nevertheless, the 
bodies remained important as the indicators of opinion of the 
politically active members of the landed nobility and for their 
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place as the main suppliers of welfare services to the Russian 
countryside. 


There are a number of traditional explanations of the participation 
of zemstvo men in the 1905 Revolution and the nature of zemstvo— 
central government relations in 1893-1900. The activities of the 
essentially landed zemstvo elected members is normally explained 
by reference to the depressed condition of agriculture in the 1890s 
and the preoccupation of the Ministry of Finances with advancement 
of industry. Liberal groups were constantly active in the zemstva— 
and they opposed the political views of prominent statesmen of 
central government (K. Pobedonostsev, S. Yu. Witte, V. K. Plehve, 
D. Sipyagin etc.). The latter wished to continue the measures (begun 
in 1890) for recasting the position of zemstva in government, increas- 
ing supervision and control over them, limiting their activities and 
increasing the importance of the Civil Service and the nobility within 
local self government. Liberals wanted fewer controls, greater involve- 
ment of the population and the final creation of a national elected 
body (for consultation if not legislation). There were many variants 
on these demands. New political groups (like Struve’s Legal Marxists) 
were radical in their programs. Non-noble professionals had grown 
in number in the zemstva and their political demands were less 
restrained than those of landed elected members. These tensions 
occurred against the background of a traditionally complicated 
relationship, where many clashes—over issues of finance and inter- 
pretation of. law—took place between central administration and 
elected local self government.’ 

These views are best known outside the USSR in the work of 
G. Fischer and C. Timberlaké : a similar argument is followed by 


2. See note 1, as well as Polnoe Sobranie Zakonoy Rossiiskoy Imperii Third 
Series, Vol. 10, No 6927 (1890) and the article Gosudarstvennaya Sluzhba 
in Entsiklopedicheskiy Slovar’ (Granat). The interpretations of conflict 
between zemstva and centre are in B. B. Veselovskiy, Istoriya zemstva za 
sorok let (St. Petersburg 1909), and his article Dvizhenie Zemlevladetsey, in 
L. Martov et al. Obshchestvennoe Dyizhenie Rossii, 4 vols., (St. Petersburg 
1909-1914), I. P. Belokonskiy, Zemskoe Dvizhenie in Byloe (1907), and G. 
Fischer, Russian Liberalism (Harvard 1958), C. Timberlake (ed.) Essays 
on Russian Liberalism (Columbia, Missouri, 1972), N. M. Pirumova, 
Zemsko-Liberal’noe Dvizhenie (Moscow 1977). 
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S. Galai ïn his history of the Liberation Movement. Essentially, 
these are restatements of the views of I. P. Belokonskiy and B. B. 
Veselovskiy—pre—1917 historians of zemstvo; There was some 
disagreement then about how far, in zemstvo circles, liberal ideology 
was more important than landed interest or more general class 
interest. V. I. Lenin, in’ his political tracts, stressed the latter. 
The attention to ideology and economic tensions (by Belokonskiy 
and Veselovskiy) was itself a little novel. The normal approach 
of earlier writers on local government—such as :B. N. Chicherin and 
A. D. Gradovskiy—had been to lay emphasis on the administrative 
imbalances in relations between zemstva and central government. 
Deal with these and political problems would be solved. The view 
implied a faith in the impartiality and balanced nature of government 
and law—a faith characteristic of early Russian Liberalism of the 
1850s and 1860s. This approach to political problems was well 
discussed in Russia, where the opinions of the German political 
scientist, Gneist, were attracting much attention. While partly 
justified, perhaps, the faith was over optimistic. No real questions 
were asked about whether change was possible and why the imbalances 
existed. It was assumed that the tensions had no deep seated causes. 
That it was a naive approach has been stressed in N. M. Pirumova’s 
recent well-researched monograph.® 


The bulk of B. B. Veselovskiy’s argument still remains valid : 
but some important problems require to be raised. As L. G. 
Zakharova, P. A. Zayonochkovskiy and N. M. Pirumova have shown, 
the nature of state policy on zemstvo was nowhere as coherent or 
through as has been assumed.‘ There was good reason for this 
incoherence. The influence of the zemstva was too substantial and 
the Tsarist police apparatus too weak for government to follow” 


3. N. M. Pirumova op. cit. pp. 16-23. Gneist considered that political 
institutions were very important in shaping political behaviour. Where 
democratic government did not exist, it should be begun in a limited 
manner (e. g. elected local government). This would lead to a healthy 
political tradition, and pave the way for further changes. 

4. L.G. Zakharova,. Zemskaya Kontorreforma (Moscow 1968). 

P, A. Zayonchkovskiy, Rossiyskoe Samoderzhavie v kontse XIX stoletiya 
(Moscow 1970). 
N. M. Pirumova, op. cit, pp. 26-53. ` 
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another course. Complete neglect of agriculture, again. was 
impossible. External trade would have been disasterously affected— 
as would the foundations of the foreign credit on which Finance 
Minister Witte’s policies depended. 


Much evidence exists on these areas. And the old case stands 
' less firmly. Here the paper sets out a more qualified argument, 
with new stresses in some cases. The major departure from tradi- 
tional historiography is the argument for more rigorous caution when 
stock is taken of tensions in the zemstvo-centre relationship. There 
is no need to spell out the implications of this argument : by itself it 
is ample comment on the future stability of autocratic institutions 
and policies—and on the cohesion of movements depending on 
zemstvo assembly members and personnel. 


The argument is arranged as follows. Section one deals with the 
administrative and legal position of zemstvo bodies and the tensions 
proceeding from this; in section two, note is taken of some of the 
government policies which exacerbated these tensions ; the policies 
Originated in views on administration and finance held in central 
circles, and were implemented against a background of tensions 
between agrarians at large and central institutions (section three). 
Questions remain to be asked about how deep these tensions went : 
these are taken up in sections four and five. 


# 


As was the case before 1891, so too during 1891—1900, as a 
result of the legal and administrative position in which the zemstvo 
local self government bodies found themselves in Russia, 
there was tension between their members and the functionaries 
of central administration. The essential priorities the two groups 
of institutions had to follow were very different. Zemstva, 
were composed of county and provincial assemblies (uezdnye 
and gubernskie sobraniya) The county assemblies were composed 
of members elected by electoral meetings ; and peasant representa- 
tives also participated. Wealthy ratepayers and landowners voted 
directly in electoral meetings. Small landowners and those paying 
low rates joined to select someone to participate in the 
electoral meeting for a number of their group. Electoral meetings 
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took place with the participants divided into two curiae— noble and 
non-noble, Each curia returned a fixed number of assembly mem- 
bers. Representatives from the peasantry were designated by the 
provincial Governor. These county zemstvo assemblies then elected 
provincial assemblies. The two assemblies had different functions. 
Both assemblies elected executive councils (upravy) and employed 
professionals and administrators to deal with the welfare services. In 
the long term, the course followed by the institutions was naturally 
determined by provincial political alliances. Central administrative 
personnel, on the other hand, and the policies they implemented, 
followed the principles governing in the central bureaucracy. There 
were some areas of activity that were common to both sets of institu- 
tions. Police were supervised by provincial noblemen who were not 
in government service (those concerned being the land captains or 
zemskie nachal’niki); members of the province’s local government 
bodies or class organizations were employed in supervisory 
boards set up by central government. So, in the case of school 
councils and provincial’ supervisory boards (the gubernskoe prisuts- 
tvie, the highest provincial body for appeals on administrative 
decisions), Marshals of the Nobility and nominees of the zemstva 
were found working side by side with local agents of central 
administration.’ Land captains were chosen by the Governors in 
accordance with their own preferences, however, and the boards 
where civilians participated were weighted in favour of bureaucrats. 
In fact, central institutions were such that a fundamental difference 
existed between them and the local self government bodies—a diffe- 
rence which was not balanced, as in France, Germany, Austria- 
Hungary or Britain by the presence, at the highest level of govern- 
ment, of an elected institution which might both have calmed pro- 
vincial elites and controlled the bureaucracy. An important lack of 
governmental sympathy existed in Russia between local self govern- 
ment and central administration The highest Imperial ‘bodies of 
appeal—for administrative matters—were the Munistries and the 
State Council. When matters were decided here, Ministers and 


5. The “class organizations” referred to are the organizations of the “official 
classes” — “noble”, “bourgeois” and “peasant. Information on govern- 
ment is from I. P. Eroshkin, op. cit. pp. 235 ff. Also Entsiklopedicheskiy 
Slovar’ (Brockhaus), article Uchilishchnye Sovety. 
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administrators had direct access, while no allowance’ was made for 
complainants. The Sate Council was dominated by civil servants and 
military officials. 


Had the two sets of institutions not been thrown together 
often, there might have been comperative peace in zemstvo-centre 
relations, and the differences of personnel counted for little. As 
it.was, thea position of “live and let live” was impossible. The 
zemstva were meant to be in charge of local matters only. They 
could issue bye-laws only within the framework of existing general 
central legislation. The Ministries in St. Petersburg, together with 
the State Council, had a monopoly of law making in the broad sense. 
Moreover, every aspect of local life in zemstvo charge hade some 
legislation connected with it. On many occasions, local government 
bodies had to appeal to the Ministries or the State Council. The 
dependent position of the zemstva was further reinforced by the - 
nature of the police inthe Empire. The police cadres were under 
the jurisdiction of the Ministry of Internal Affairs. Frequently, 
zemstva had to turn to ministerial agents to have bye-laws properly 
implemented. 


' The situation was more tense because of the duties and range of 
central administrative institutions. By the statute of 1890 June, the 
Governor, the central government’s most important local agent, was 
empowered to interfere with zemstvo actions if he thought the actions 
conflicted with the interests of the community. The administration in 
his charge gave the Governor all the expertise he desired, should he 
wish to maximize the use to which he put the legal power thus granted. 
His ‘chancellory (pravlenie) contained Insurance, Medical and 
Veterinary Sections, and he could call upon the provincial and county 
school inspectors (agents of the Ministry of Public Enlightenment) 
if he required information regarding education. Local Statistical 
Departments and local agencies of the Ministry of Finances also 
existed —increasing the Governor’s range. ® 


Zemstvo men could, of course, appeal administrative decisions. 
Officially, Russia was a limited Autocracy. The bureaucracy and the 





6. I. P. Eroshkin, op. cit. The Empire’s appelate structure is clear from 
his charts. 
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Tsar had to abide by law and precedent. But appeal meant a long 
wait. Appeal had to proceed through a number of instances, most 
of which were committed to taking a decision against the zemstva. 
The initial instance was the Provincial Supervisory Board, weighted 
in favour of central agencies. It contained two to four permanent 
nominated members, the local fiscal administrator (Ministry of 
Finances appointment), a Ministry of State Domains appointee, the 
provincia] Porcuror, a member of the regional court (okruzhnyy sud), 
the zemstvo council President, the Provincial Marshal of the 
Nobility and the Governor. Only after the next appeal instance (the 
Minister of Internal Affairs) did matters pass on to the equivalent of 
the Imperial Supreme Court—the Senate. 


Inevitably the zemstvo men felt severely constrained. Thus, 
during the course of the committees of the Conference on the 
needs of Agricultural Industry, in 1902, a Kharkov committee 
complained that : 


“the zemstvo exists in such an atmosphere of distrust and (its) 
very activity is so decisively limited within the tight margins of 
bureaucratic regimentation that it is impossible to be surprised at (the 
difficulties zemstva encounter)...” i 


Orel and Poltava committees called for greater trust from the 
central administration, and for greater freedom for the zemstva to: 
work. The Moscow committee complained of the existing limitations 
on zemstvo activity, and in Kostroma there was a call for more 
freedom ‘for local organizations. A Chernigov committee thought 
that the centre should recognize ‘that if the zemstva were to'work 
effectively, they must have much greater freedom from supervision by 
state departments. The committees showed quite clearly, overall, that’ 
they considered that the zemstva lived under far too much close’ 
surveillance. Occasionally, they called for revisions of the zemstvo 
statute of 1890, which was considered partly responsible for the 
unwelcome situation.” 


7. Vysochayshe uchrezhdennoe osoboe soveshchanie o nuzhdakh sel’skhozyayst- 
vennoy promyshlennosti. Svod trudoy mestnykh komitetov. Zemstvo, (St. 
Petersburg 1904). Many zemtsy were present. 
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* 


In fact a central government policy of cautious discrimination 
against the zemstva was well established by 1900. When the Census 
of 1897 was conducted, for instance, the central government depart- 
ments did not call upon the statistical sections of the zemstva for 
assistance. This was a source of irritation for zemstvo assembly 
members and professionals: their statistical sections had been 
organizing the information for tax distribution in the countryside for 
decades and their knowledge of the various problems of collecting 
statistics was incomparable. Deliberate discrimination was clearly 


involved. 


Again, when a meeting of zemstvo council Presidents decided, 
at Nizhniy Novgorod in August 1896, to organize annual meetings 
of a similar nature, and to set up a bureau which would prepare the 
agenda for such metings, the Ministry of Internal Affairs forbade the 


project.’ 


From the end of the 1880s, this policy of containing the zemstva 
had been popular in St. Petersburg. The law of June 1890 reflected 
the trend. Whereas by the law of 1864, zemstvo actions could only 
be challenged on the grounds of legality, this law extended the 
authority of the Governor over the zemstva and required that all 
zemstvo Presidents now be persons who had placing on the Table 
of Ranks, i.e. should have served in government service at some time. 
In important areas of zemstvo work, moreover, extra supervision 
had been introduced. Zemstvo work on education was brought 
under the control of the Church and the centre. Until the 1890s, 
the zemstva had established a number of schools alongside the 
government and Church schools. State supervision over the zemstva 
had been through the local school councils (gubernskie and uezdnye 
uchililishchnye sovety). There were chaired by the Marshals of 
' the Nobility (elected by local assemblies of registered noblemen) and 
had present either the Director or the Inspector of People’s Schools 
(narodnykh uchilishch) and representatives of the eparchal administra- 
tion, the Ministry of Internal Affairs and that of Public Enlighten- 


8. I. P, Belokonskiy, Zemskee Dvizhenie, Byloe, op. cit., and S. Galai, op. 
cit , p. 43. 
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ment together with one or two zemstvo representatives. These 
councils had to confirm teachers in their positions and supervise 
education at county and provincial levels. In 1892, the government 
required the zemstva to transfer their elementary schools (shkoly 
gramoti) to the jurisdiction of the Church (though they continued 
to help in their organization). This was the first of other blows. 
In 1894, zemstvo representation on the school councils required 
bureaucratic approval before they took their places. In 1896, the 
centre actually increased the quota of nominated members in school 
councils by including land captains among them. Some zemtsy 
naturally objected. Petitions were presented calling for an increase 
.m the zemstvo representation on the school councils. These were 
eventually rejected.° Such steps taken by centra! government could 
. not but be badly received in the provinces. Zemstvo activists took 
their responsibilities for the sake of the interest these responsibilities 
possessed or the patronage and money they might bring. Removing 
authority from the zemstva, while permitting them to continue, 
merely led to frustration. Of course, there were a good number of 
zemstvo assembly and council participants who wished to minimize 
the amount of work done by the organizations. The Krupenskiys 
of Bessarabia, A. A. Arsenev of Tula and D. V. Khotyaintsev of 
Nizhniy were the type of zemtsy who saw political motivation behind 
any attempt to do anything in the zemstva.*® Once he was involved 
in zemstvo politics, however, the powers and the funds the organiza- 
tions possessed tended to have an impact on conservative-minded 
persons also. The interests the zemstva touched on led to bargaining 
and counter-bargaining—as Lev Tolstoy was only too aware. More- 
over, the same powers acted as the incentive for the local nobleman 
or petty politician to become deeply involved in the organization. 
Local government connections might lead to a great fortune, as it did 
in the sase of the Orel Marshal of the Nobility, Sheremetev,: who 
obtained a railway concession for the zemstvo and was responsible 
for placing it in the hands of the railway constructor, P. I. Gubonin, 
with substantial profit to himself. The increased interference and 
regulation by central elites was bound to cause excitement in this 


9. B. B. Veselovskiy, op. cit., Istoriya, Vol. 1. 
10. Ibid. Vol. 4, in the short case studies of Bessarabian, Tula and Nizhniy 
zemstva. 
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quarter and also to affect the consérvatives who were seduced by the 
maze of locality politics.27 


When criticized, members of the State Council and Ministries 
responded that zemstva were not permitted to co-operate and that 
even when entrusted with critical administrative duties, the zemstva 
had ‘proved sadly incompetent. The first point merely begs the 
question, while the second was even then a matter of debate. The 
reason for the hostility to zemstva must be sought elsewhere, clearly, 
and a more solid cause for it is to be found in the political attitudes 
of the major chinovniki of St. Petersburg. ** 


* 


Alexander III’s coterie of advisors and Ministers were to continue 
to dominate central policies throughout this period before 1900. 
This was to be so despite the accession of Nicholas II in 1894. 
The central figure of this group was K. Pobedonostsev, the Procuror 
of the Holy Synod and a close friend and advisor of Nicholas II. 
He was supported by the young and efficient Minister of Finances 
(1892-1903) S. Yu. Witte, who had been a protege of Alexander III’s 
trusted Minister of Finances, Vyshnegradskiy. No worthy opponents 
of the group existed in Ministerial circles. Goremykin was indolent 
as Minister of Internal Affairs (1895-1899). His successor, D. Sipyagin 
(1899-1902) was trusted by Pobedonostsev. I. D. DePyanov and 
N. P. Bogolepov, at the Ministry of Public Enlightenment (1882-1897 
and 1898-1901) were also friends of Pobedonostsev. Only A. S. 
Ermolov, Minister of Agriculture, stood out, but he was took weak 
to impress himself in matters of policy.*® 


11. L. Tolstoy, Anna Karenina. 

B. N. Chicherin, Vospominaniya, Zemstvo i Moskovskaya Duma (Moscow 
1934) p. 46. 

12. S. Yu. Witte, Samoderzhavie i Zemstvo (Stuttgart 1901) pp. 86-87. The 
debate on efficiency is clear in R. Robbins, The Famine in Russia, 
1891-1892 (Columbia 1975) and V. I. Gurko, Features and Figures of the 
Past (Stanford/Oxford 1939) pp. 56 ff. 

13. P. A. Zayonchkovskiy, op. cit. 


S. Yu. Witte, Vospominaniya (Leningrad 1924) 
R. Byrnes, Pobedonostsev. His Life and Thought (Indiona 1968). 
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During the 1890s, -Pobedonostsev. was - an - established opponent’ 
of elected „representative institutions. He had closely associated 
himself with Alexander III’s rigid adherence to autocratic principles, 
and had been d close friend of the group that had been publicly 
connected with the Tsar’s illiberalism (persons such as D. Tolstoy, 
M. N. Katkov, and’ V. P. Meshcherskiy). Pobedonostsev had been 
a public opponent of principles of elected representation. In‘ his 
article; “The Great Lie of our Time”, the statesman elaborated on 
his reaction : a a 2 


“one of the most deceitful of political principles is the.principle 
of popular power, the ideas, unfortunately held since the time. of 
the French Revolution, that every type of power proceeds from the 
people and has its. basis in the will of the people ... From here it is 
that the theory of parliamentarism emerges—a theory which, until 
this moment, has led the mass of the so-called intelligentsia into 
confusion and which has made its way into mindless Russian 
heads.” -> -> B poo y 


_ Inevitably, holding the views he did, Pobedonostsev had supported 
the re-organization of zemstvo institutions in 1890, (placing the, 
institutions more firmly under control of central agents). Even after 
this, however;.he had not been completely satisfied. In 1897, he was 
to write to Witte that: - i : 


‘*..zemstva institutions in their present form introduce immoral 
and unruly tendencies into central government practice, impairing 
recognition of duty...”** 


Witte showed sympathy in the matter. When in 1898, the 
Minister of Internal Affairs, I. L. Goremykin, introduced a measure 
for extending zemstvo into the Western Provinces, Witte thought 
it fit to oppose the measure. He wrote to the Tsar on the matter. 
He argued that autocracy and self government were incompatible 
concepts. He pointed to the experience of Western European countries. 
To him, this showed clearly that the introduction of self government 
at a local level inevitably led to its conquest of central power. The 
history of self government in Russia itself showed it was, incapable 


14. P. A. Zayonchkovskiy, op. cit., p. 55. 
Krasnyy Arkhiv, 1928, 5 (30), No. 15. 
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of living with autocracy he argued. The memorandum read as an 
attack on the zemstva.** 


Such’ views were natural to the central administration in this 
period. The enthusiasm for representative institutions had abated 
considerably in central circles after the establishment of zemstva 
in 1864. The introduction of rival principles of government were 
consideréd to have made for confusion in the internal administration 
of the Empire. The Kakhanov Commission, meeting in 1880-1885,. 
had considered the fault of the zemstva precisely this administrative 
confusion.*® The view continued to hold. It was probably what 
Pobedonostsev referred to when he spoke of the unruliness the 
zemstva introduced into government. It was certainly in Witte’s 
mind when he wrote to the Tsar on the issue of introducing zemstva 
into the Western Provinces. Proper government, he contended, 
required:good administration, and : 


“such administration is possible only when one and the same 
principle is firmly introduced in all administrative bodies ... Zemstvo 
bodies cannot satisfy such a need Or administrative unity within 
an autocratic system of government... 


Central government was almost compelled to keep the zemstva 
in check with such views dominating in its as sanctum-sanctorum, 


' < Close surveillance and zemstvo-centre tension did not proceed 
solely from this essentially administrative confrontation. The problem 
had a more ideological and financial side to it. By the end of 
the 1890s, the centre was convinced that the zemstva posed a consider- 
able threat to the very principles for which men such as Pobedonostsev 
stood. In turn, these persons were dismayed by the influence of 
such men as Pobedonostsev. The zemstva contained constitutiona- 
lists who subscribed wholly or partially to that “great lie” Pobedo- 
nostsev so hotly attacked, Such, for instance, were the liberal 
leaders of the so-called “left” faction in the Tver’ zemstva (I. I. 


15. Yu. Witte, op. cit., Samoderzhavie. 

16. S. F. Starr, Decentralization and Self Government in Russia (Princeton 
1972) M. V. Islavin, Obzor Trudoy Vysochayshey utverzhdennoy pod 
predsedatel’stvom Stats-sekrtarya Kakhanova Osoboy Kommissii (St. 
Petersburg 1908). 
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Petrunkevich, F. Rodichev) and the 80 or so zemstvo activists who! 
were to belong to the Constitutional Democratic and Octobrist 
parties in the First Duma including names such as A. V. Vasil’ev 
(Kazan), S. A. Muromtsev, Prince G. G. Gagarin, F. F. Kokoshkin 
(Moscow), .E. I. Kedrin, V. D. Nabokov, A. S. Lomshakov (St.. 
Petersburg), V. K. Obninsky (Kaluga), I. P. Aleksinsky, K. K. 
Chernosvitov and M. G..Komissarov (Vladimir). A part of the 
record of zemstvo activity, as Witte pointed out in his memorandum, 
indicated a fundamental political antagonism to autocracy.17 ` 


The suspicion occasioned among the ranks of the central 
administration by the presence within zemstvo circles of a number 
of constitutionalists was by no means ill-founded. Suspicion of 
political disloyalty to autocratic principles was natural when that- 
disloyalty was openly shown. The liberals within the zemstva ranks 
had constantly called for extension of the scope given to the 
representative principle within Russian government. During 1878- 
1881, a number of petitions had been forwarded to the central 
administration calling for the consultation of popular representatives 
in the everyday work of the central government. The same (albeit 
in less forceful tones) had happened in 1894, when, on the occasion. 
of the coronation of Nicholas II, zemstvo addresses had requested 
such concessions.*® Zemstvo activists such as I. I. Petrunkevich 
and I. P. Belokonskiy were convinced democrats,- while more 
moderate persons in the zemstvo, such as D. Shipov, considered that 
broader powers should be delegated to elected self government. 
Such views were in total contradiction to the official views adopted 
by the centre, that autocracy was prime, that power did not emerge 
from the will of the population and that elected self government was 
merely one among many institutions. In fact, by the end of the 
1890s, convinced supporters of autocracy had double reason to fear’ 
the zemstvo constitutionalists. -Their range of activity had broadened 
and their grounds for opposition to existing government increased. 
Zemstvo professionals grew in number in the bodies. Moreover, 


17. B.B Veselovskiy, op. cit. Istoriya, Vol. 4. ic 
M. N. Boivich, Chley Gosudarstvennoy Dumy, I-ogo I-yy sozyy. 
S. Yu. Witte, op. cit., Samoderzhavie. 


18. S. Yu. Witte, op. cit., Samoderzhavie. 
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constitutionalists were now leaning towards more radical groups— 
such as Struve’s Legal Marxists.* ® l 


'These` tensions now assumed a new aspect. By the end of the 
1890s, Ministers of central government were contemplating funda- 
mental changes in the powers of rating at a disposal of the zemstva. 
This ‘was ‘by no means popular within local government’ circles. 
When, eventually, steps were taken over the matter, by a law of June 
1901; there was considerable resentment. During a conversation with 
the local government ‘activist, D. Shipov, in 1902, Witte was to 
mention the issue as one of those around which zemstvo opposition 
to thie centre focused. 


At the-end of the 1890s, the problem of zemstvo power to 
rate was very much at the forefront of central thinking about the 
provincial self government bodies. Both Witte and Pobedonostsev 
were intent on limiting the powers the bodies had, whether the latter 
approved or not. At the time, the zemstva possessed the right to 
levy. rate without limit, over different categories of immovable 
property. These included immovable property in the country areas 
and townships, dwellings and woodland. Rate was to be levied in 
accordance with the market value of the’ property and the income 
it brought. 


The zemstva also received a sum from ‘the payments made on 
trade and industrial licenses, though the % they could take of these 
payments was fixed. Both Pobedonostsev and Witte considered these 
powers excessive. Thus, while Pobedonostsev railed against the 
unruliness zemstva introduced into central government, he also noted 
that they impaired : | 


w 


„the indispensable fixedness and ‘capacity- for regulation of 
economic affairs... 


Clearly the’ Minister considered ‘that central planning was 
impossible given existing zemstvo authority. In his memorandum 
to the Tsar, Witte complained of the recent high expenditure by the 
zemstva—a clear criticism of the financial system that permitted it. 


19, P. Miliukov, Russia in Crisis, (Chicago, 1905) B. B. Veselovskiy, op. cit., 
Istoriya, Vol. 3. G. Fischer, op. cit., R. Pipes, Struve, Liberal on the Left 
(Harvard 1970). : 
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Such complaints were to’ be expected in central ‘circles. The 
principle of rate power without limit had been questioned in St. 
Petersburg for some time. A commission meeting in 1885-1890 had 
decided that some limit had to be established. By the mid-1890s, 
the problem had become more acute.’ In 1894, the British Consul 
in St. Petersburg noted the following concern of central authorities : 


“According to the opinion expressed in the Report of the Minister 
of Internal Affairs, on the financial position of the zemstva, it will 
very soon be necessary to place at the disposal of the terretorial 
bodies some new source of revenue, seeing that already in 10 
provinces, zemstvo rate reaches 10-20%, in 5 provinces 20%, in the 
province of Perm 30% of the productivity óf the land.” 


In 1899, The State Council commented that it was necessary to 
place different sources of revenue at the disposal of the zemstva and 
required the Minister of Finances to report on the matter.*° 


Many zemtsy were relatively unconcerned. They considered that 
their powers were being used well (for the prosperity of the popula- 
tion). Zemstva increased their rates over the 1890s, showing their 
lack of concern for the centre’s views. Zemstvo men were devoted 
to these powers : they were the only manipulable independent financial 
source at their disposal. Many zemstvo workers and professionals 
considered welfare work in the countryside to be of fundamental 
importance. Having seen the stark problems of peasants during the 
Famine of 1891-1892, they were concerned to find some solution to 
. peasant poverty. In these conditions, the desire to maintain and 
increase rates—in order to assist the peasant— was not unusual. 





20. D. Shipov, op. cit., Chapter 6. 
S. Yu. Witte, op. Cit.. Samoderzhavie, pp. 160-161 orn 
House of Commons Bills and Reports (hereafter > HCBR), Consular 
Report for 1895, pp. 24 ff. 
B. B. Veselovskiy, op. cit., Istoriya, Vol. 1. 
Krasnyy Arkhiv, 1928, 5 (30), No. 15, for Pobedonostsev’s statement. 
Zemstvo views on economic policy in N. M. Pirumova, op. cit., pp. 138 ff. 
and H. S. Vasudevan, Russian Provincial Politics, Central Government 
and the Tver’ Provincial Zemstvo, 1897-1900, (Unpublished Cambridge 
University Ph. D. thesis, 1978), Chapter å. 
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Central. government officials could not ignore the behaviour of 
these zėmtsy. Zemstvo rating cut into the Empire’s tax base at the 
very time when the central administration itself was seeking more 
funds?! with minimum burden to the taxpayer. Moreover, given 
the careful financial policy and stimulation of industry that Witte 
had been following, he was bound to resent the power in the hands 
of the zemstva to levy rates without limit (affecting industrial 
immovable property as any other). This was especially so when the 
zemstva showed their intention to use the powers extensively. The 
Minister had already shown his desire to exercise control over 
zemstvo funds. Early in his term, he had required all zemstvo fuhds 
to be kept in state treasuries’ (with payment being made by the 
zemstva). Witte furthermore emphasized his reservations regarding 
uncontrolled expenditure in his Budget Report for 1897. He remarked 
on this occasion that : 


“...the desire to extend the activity of government for the good 
of the population deserves every sympathy of course. It is excusable 
to some extent under the conditions in our country—a country 
comparatively young in culture and developing rapidly. But if the 
needs are innumerable, the means of satisfying them are limited.”’ 


By 1899, Witte was busying himself with the task of steering a 
measure through the State Council which would place a limit on the 
amount by which the zemstva could increase their rates : they were 
not to be permitted to levy more than a fixed percentage of what 
they had levied in immediately previous years.** 


These strains on zemstvo-centre relations ran parallel to the 
Minister of Finances’ obsessive concern with creating the correct 
conditions for the development of industry. Many policies under- 
taken by Witte did not please the agrarian lobby in Russia. As is 
clear from the accompanying Table, this lobby dominated zemstvo 


21. Archives Nationales, F12 6602. Ministere Des Affairs Etrangères, sous- 
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assemblies. The dissatisfaction was only too natural. The Famine 
of 1891-1892 had shown that the state of agriculture required 
attention. Russia was only just recovering from the agrarian crisis 
of the 1880s and early 1890s. Protection in France and Germany, 
and low prices for agricultural goods, in regional and international 
markets, caused widespread depression. Debts of farmers and land- 
owners increased, After 1891, many blamed Witte’s policies for slow 
recovery. A document represen ing the views of the agrarian lobby 
showed the broad ranging nature of criticism. It attacked Russia’s 
adoption of the gold standard in 1897—a cherished part of Witte’s 
policies, creating as it did confidence in investments in “Russia. 
This was understandable. It had been tantamount to a revaluation 
of the currency.; credit became more difficult to obtain and imports 
expensive. Given the scarcity of good agricultural machinery in 
Russia, this was bound to cause resentment among agriculturists. 
Criticism was also generally levied against the lack of any firm policy 
to boost production of and trade in agricultural goods. 2° 


Sympathy from Witte was difficult to come by when the converse 
of these policies clashed with what he thought was essential for the 
well-being of Russia’s industry, and when the agricultural lobby 
took little notice of his pains to nurture industry. Agrarians acted 
provocatively. In 1894, when the Minister of Agriculture enquired 
about what landowners considered the needs of agriculture, the 
reply was : 


“to ease the conditions the agriculture (it is necessary) to 
transfer a portion of the taxes onto trade and manufacturing 
industry...” 


23. Archives de la Ministere des Affaires Etrangeres, Correspondance consulaire 
et commerciale, St. Petersburg, Vol. 51, 
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Table of landholdings (in dessyatins) of provincial zemstvo assembly members. 





Province assembly 
members) - 
Viadimir (48) . 
Kaluga (48) 
Tver’ (61) 
N. Novgorod (51) ` 
Novgorod (38) 
Smolensk (5) 
Voronezh (62) . 
Kursk (60) 
Orel - 60)" 
Tula (56) 
Tambov (57 ) | 
Kazan (36) 
Penza > (46) 
Simbirsk - (43) 
Bessarabia (36) ` 
Ekaterinoslav . (34) © 
Tauride (28) 
Kherson (45) 
Poltava (62) 
Samara (40) 
Ufa” (28) 
Vyatka (48) 
Perm (30) 
Vologda (29) 
Olonets (13) 
Total 1111 
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64 (6%) 297 (27%) 292 (26%) 297 (27%) 57 (27%) 


Source: N. M. Pirumova, Zemsko Liberal’noe Dvizhenie (Moscow 1977) 


pp. 76-81* 


* Information on county assemblies is apparently difficult to obtain. 
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Table of origins of zemstvo assembly members (1890) 






Nobles (or 


bureaucrats) Peasantry 


Non-nobles 


















Counties 5647 (55°2%) | 1415 (138%) | 3174 (31%) 














1448 (89°5%) 29 (1'8%) 


Provinces 141 (87%) 














Source: E£ntsiklopedicheskiy Slovar’ (Granat) Zemstyo. 


The exact implications of these tensions are difficult to assess. 
Friction led to discontent: but that it was responsible for the creation 
of almost irreconcilable positions is less certain. 


Pobedonostsev’s hostility to the zemstva was a curious one and 
it is impossible to be sure that he would have taken firm steps to alter 
their essential structure. In part, his hesitations proceeded from a 
fear of possible unrest if major changes were made. Indeed, in 
response to the introduction of the land captains, there had been 
unrest in villages of Ekaterinoslav province, in Smolensk and Ryazan ; 
troops had had to be called in occasionally; in the hamlet of 
Ignatovka*, peasants refused to accept the law, saying it betokened 
the return of seigneurial authority. It was against this background 
that Pobedonostsev had explained his objections to some of the more 
critical suggestions put forward before 1890 by D. Tolstoy, the 
Minister of Internal Affairs. Writing to the Tsar, he explained that 
he sympathized with many of Tolstoy’s views, but : 


«it is my profound conviction (and one) shared by very many 
others, that (Tolstoy’s projected law) can lead to only harm and 
that it will not only not sustain order, but will lead to disorder, 
causing a confusion of authority and an acute tangle of relation- 
ships...” 

Moreover, no matter what Pobedonostsev’s sympathies for Tolstoy, 
he had more deep-seated misgivings about his ideas. When asked 
to agree to a proposal, put forward by Tolstoy, essentially reducing 


* Ekaterinoslav province. 
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the zemstvo councils to organs nominated by the centre, he 
disapproved. 


“I do not see that it is at all fitting to or beneficial to alter the 
fundamental principle of the zemstvo institutions, making them part 
of the complex of state institutions, by nature servitor-bureaucrat 
and rank oriented. This is why—I do not expect any benefit from 
the conversion of the zemstvo councils into local boards, which will 
undoubtedly be endowed, according to the suggested plan, with 
bureaucratic characteristics.” 


Pobedonostsev did not in any way wish for a broadly based local 
government. His suggestions to Tolstoy included ideas such as the 
decrease in number of electors and the nomination of assembly 
members. Yet, for all that, he considered that the organs should 
be permitted “a measure of freedom” to attract local interest.?4 


Witte’s position regarding the zemstva is also uncertain. Although 
his memorandum was widely construed as an attack on them, he 
later asserted he was merely trying to clarify matters for the Tsar. 
Perhaps, while stressing his antipathy to extension of the zemstva, 
he did not have any decisive opinions on the matter. His political 
opposition to the institutions might well have been a ploy to entrench 
himself more securely in central administration (a necessity when 
his policies were being received with such violent criticism.). 


Again, “constitutionalism’’ was not a dominating trend among 
zemtsy. As indicated earlier, there were many conservatives in the 
assemblies. Though not advocates of centralization and nomination, 
they were opponents of “liberal” critics of autocracy. 


The ‘“‘liberalism’’ of the 1860s and 1870s, moreover, had evolved 
a more conciliatory group. These persons were active in zemstva. 
In the 1890s, while requiring reform, D. Shipov called for close 
co-operation with the central government and for due attention to 
existing laws. Differences of opinion prevented unity among critics 


24. S. Bensidoun, L’agitation paysanne en Russie de 1881 a 1902 (Paris, 1975) 
pp. 348 ff. 
N. M. Pirumova, op. cit., p. 40. 
P. A. Zayonchkovskiy, op. cit., p. 406. 
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of autocracy. In Tver’ province, during 1897-1900 zemstvo term, 
the veteran liberal, I. I. Petrunkevich, called upon his friends and 
sympathizers to condemn the nomination of the provincial zemstvo 
council—and to refuse to co-operate with the council. He received 
little outright support. Those associated with his faction argued that 
though nomination was disagreeable, the civil servant concerned had 
acted in accord with the laws, and little could be done. 


Zemstvo professionals were not all ‘‘democratic’. True, some 
were sympathetic to ideas of political reform. Over time, institutions 
which were considered seditious (such as the Imperial Free Economic 
Society, in sections, the N. I. Pirogov Moscow—St. Petersburg 
Society of Doctors, and the St. Petersburg and Moscow Literacy 
Committees) had come to play an active role among zemstvo 
professionals. They organized conferences and distributed literature. 
Also, some professional zemtsy were distinctly politically inclined. In 
Balashevsk county of Saratov, for instance, the zemstvo doctor, V.D. 
Chernykaev organized a group which considered to be carrying on 
“antigovernmental and antireligious propaganda’. But this itself 
did not indicate a broad ranging antipathy to existing institutions 
among zemstvo professionals. The disinterested, isolated and almost 
“superfluous” character of zemstvo workers was also noteworthy at 
this time. Many disassociated themselves from any political connec- 
tions. A good deal might be lost through such flirtations: fixed 
salaries, provident benefits occasionally, and a comfortable place in 
provincial society. A case arising in the Tver’ Provincial Zemstvo 
Insurance Department is telling. The Department had been dominated 
by the zemstvo “liberals” (i. e. members of the so-called “left” 
associated with A.A Bakunin and I. I. Petrunkevich) from the 1870s. 
When the zemstvo council of 1897-1900 victimized a senior 
insurance worker with liberal affiliations, there were many resigna- 
tions. But the core of the agencies continued to function, and there 
was no sympathetic action among zemstvo insurance agents.?° 


25. S. Galai, op. cit. 
D. Shipov, op. cit. 
H. S. Vasudevan, op. cit. 
N. M. Pirumova, op. cit., pp. 111 ff. and pp. 121. 
A.P. Chekhov’s stories frequently deal with these new “superfluous men.” 
A good example is Po delam sluzhby. He used “superfluous.” in this 
sense in his story “Superfluous People” (Lyshnye Liudi). 
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The same complex aspect to central policy (and to the position of 
those involved in zemstvo circles) was to be seen at the level of 
economic issues. 


After 1892, price falls for agricultural goods recovered slightly. 
Now, as before, landowners often managed to avoid the full effected 
of price fluctuations. Prices fell, peasants were unable to pay rents 
and arrears occurred. But this merely led landowners to organize 
their estate management on different Jines, As one landowner of 
Pskov explained, it was possible to overcome difficulties by “adjusting 
oneself to circumstances as they took shape”. R. P. Belavenskiy, the 
magnate concerned, dealt with cropping of all fallow land personally 
and let out the remainder of the estate. He thus made “clear profit, 
without risk”. He employed share croppers. The general impoverish- 
ment of the population meant it was dangerous to rent for money. 
Moreover, tenants willing to -pay in cash were few—while those 
willing to share-crop were many. Land management on these lines, 
despite general difficulties, was profitable. There is also evidence 
that in certain areas (for instance in Tambov) landowners cultivated 
some land intensively and sold their produce competitively. The 
demand for land increased as a result, and the Jandowner could 
charge high rents for the rest of his estate. 76 


The Minister of Finances did not totally neglect agriculture: he 
could not disregard the interests of agrarians. The policy of stimula- 
ting Russian industry with the aid of foreign investment required 
healthy internal economic conditions. Production and export of raw 
materials needed attention. Cash crops received protection. In 1894, 
the state took measures to stimulate cotton cultivation in Bokhara 
and Khiva. The import duty on American cotton was raised. From 
the same year, a Sugar Syndicate was established, Production was 
limited, a reserve stock established and special arrangements made 
for small producers. Further legislation treated flax production and 
export. As with other cash crops, prices had fallen here owing to | 
low freight costs and intensive cultivation elsewhere. Demand was 
especially slack, however, as call for linen sail-work decreased. 


26. N. A. Egiazarova, op. cit. 
A. Anfimov, Krupnoe Pomeshchich’e .Khozyaystvo Eyropseyskoy Rossii 
(Moscow 1969), pp. 88-90. 
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. The area requiring most attention was grain production and trade 
‘—both because of the numbers it concerned and its overall 
' importance in the economy and Russia’s export trade. To assist 
grain producers, fertilizers and agricultural machinery were substan- 
tially exempt from import duties. Serious consideration was given to 
control of the grain market—to establish some control over price 
‘fluctuatidns. Small granaries were to be set up in grain producing 
areas to collect grain from the peasantry ; grain elevators were to be 
established at river wharfs and ports, at centres of the grain trade in 
the provinces ; prices of various areas were to be posted at strategic 
points. The government was concerned to improve the competitive 
‘position of the grain. trade abroad—and wished to establish a 
maximum percentage of dross for grain for export. The Ministry of 
Finances also wished to set up Exchange Committees to fix standards 
of purity for grain designed for export.?7 


* 


Aspects of this rather complicated situation are easily explained— 
and have been to an extent. Some further comment remains to be 
made about the political pressures operating on central government 
functionaries. 


C 


Central government funtionaries had to be wary of antagonizing 
institutions such as the zemstva—given the provincial strength of 
these bodies and the weakness of the central government’s own 
agents. 


By the end of the 19th century, the zemstva were the greater part 
of what rural Russia had in the way of a welfare system. Their 
personnel were one of the most ubiquitous elements in the provinces. 
Their legislators were equally so. In the Empire, backwardness and 
abdication by the state of responsibility had had their inevitable reper- 
cussions : local government was the only agency capable of attracting 
professionals to the poverty stricken countryside. Private enterprise, 
the norm of Western European welfare, was restricted for the most 
part to major urban areas. Populist enthusiasm, the increase of 
education and the over-staffing of the capital areas had provided the 


27. HCBR op cit., Consular Reports for 1894, 1895, 1896, 1897, 1898. 
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zemstva with their necessary personnel, and the sophistication of 
rating, the funds to pay them. These developments had stimulated 
the zemstva to extend their activities. It was thus that by the end of 
the 1890s, these institutions had a significant monopoly: over certain 
Key rural services. z : 


An anniversary volume of the Union of Insutance Companies was 
to remark that: 


“Of properties in the countryside, immovable property is insured 
very rarely (by the companies) ; the greater part of the buildings are 
insured by mutual insurance (of the zemstvo, the state, the Polish 
government or the Caucasus Military Government).” 


From the statistics on the amounts for which properties were 
insured, it is clear that, among the sources of mutual insurance, the 
zemstva were the most important, their closest rivals being the Town 
Councils. The statistics understate the zemstva’s importance, more- 
over. The companies stand out well when compared with the 
zemstva because they undertook the insurance of large firms and 
urban properties mainly. Most of the zemstva’s policy holders were 
only capable of paying small premiums, and hence the sums they 
insured for were very small also. Even so, the zemstva’s position was 
a strong one.*® 


Insuring Agencies Insurance Sums 
(000s of Rbls.) 
Joint Stock Companies 9,459,905 
Urban Mutual Societies 1,141,371 
Zemstva and equivalents 3,399,465 
Other 1,178,545 


Another source of the zemstva's provincial strength were the 
medical services organized by them. The extent of the latter is 
evident from official statistics. Doctors working in local government 
numbered 2630 in 1880 (1818 zemstvo doctors). Of the 9891 remain- 
ing 2629 were military and naval doctors. Non-zemstvo medical 
personnel were not evenly distributed. Over 3500 personnel were in 
worked in St. Petersburg, Moscow, Warsaw and Odessa, Hospital 


28. Entsiklopedicheskiy Slovar’ (Brockhaus), Strakhovanie, Aktsionernoe 
strakhovanie ot ognya v Rossii, 1827 — 1900 (St. Petersburg, 1912) p. 146. 
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statistics of 1892 further substantiate the importance of the zemstva 
in the countryside. In the zemstvo provinces, there were 2462 
hospitals of different types with 67337 beds. Of these, 1162 were 
zemstvo hospitals (33088 beds).?° A 


The statistics took into account all state institutions (including 
Prison and Military hospitals) and all private institutions (including 
those for the Jews). Considering the hospitals which the general 
public used, only, the position of the zemstva stands out even more 
clearly. Of 1337 hospitals (43784 beds) 1146 (30130 beds) belonged 
to the zemstva. The other institutions in the original list included 
homes for the mentally retarded and other specialist institutions. 
Appendix Table (1) gives a more detailed breakdown of zemstvo 
medical service. 


By 1900, zemstva provided cheap and accessible medical facilities 
in the countryside. Local. government had its own hospitals and 
special G. P.s in the counties. The latter either held regular consul- 
tancies at their place of residence or travelled around a fixed treat- 
ment area. Treatment and medicine were often dispensed at low cost 
(Rb. -/005 or Rb. -/010), with special concessions for the poor. Some 
zemstva had proceeded further. The Moscow zemstva had ended 
payment by 1900 in all but Volokolam and Klin counties (where it 
persisted for the more wealthy). 

Zemstva also provided the countryside with veterinary facilities 
and elementary education. An idea of veterinary services is to be 
found in Appendix Table (2). The following figures give an indica- 
tion of the zemstvo role in elementary education.®° 


Expenditure on Elementary Education 


Source Sums (in Rbis.) 
1894 1900 
Treasury 1362539 2610888 
Zemstva 6099659 9003510 
Municipalities 3357202 4644705 
Peasant Communities 4523849 ` 5416478 
Other 2828490 4443815 


29. Grebenshikov V. I., Bol’nitsy grazhdanskago vedomstva v Rossiiskoy 
Imperii. (St. Petersburg 1892). 

30. B. B. Veselovskiy, op. cit., Istoriya, Vol. 1, and N. Hans, A History of 
Russian Educational Policy (London 1935). 
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For all the achievements of the zemstva, there were certain 
factors which might well have made the central administration think 
twice about giving their activities too serious a consideration. While 
active, the zemstva remained elitist institutions which commanded 
only a limited authority among the peasantry. This is clear from an 
analysis of zemstvo society. 


The class bias of zemstvo institutions was only too plain. The 
noble landowning class was given a disproportionately large represen- 
tation. Nor was it possible to force substantial participa‘ion from 
the peasantry. Regulations stipulated penalties if persons who had 
been voted to the status of assembly members did not duly present 
themselves. The travel involved was, however, a clear burden. 
Peasants could not escape from the first nomination to the county 
assemblies. They were nominated by the Governor from a list of 
eligible persons presented by the peasant community bodies. Few of 
them took the interest required to assure election from this level to 
the provincial zemstvo assembly, however. The threat of election 
probably encouraged them to remain silent during the course of 
county assembly debate. The resulting overall bias towards the 
property-owning classes (especially in the provincial zemstvo) is clear 
from the figures cited abeve, even though there are important 
qualifications to be borne in mind in the consideration of these. The 
importance of the figures for peasant returns is further limited by the 
election procedure in the villages. Drink flowed freely and no one 
was certain of what was going on. The figures for the returns from 
the landowning nobility also must be viewed with cauthion. In 
electoral meetings, absenteesism was very high.®* 


~~ 


The class element also played a part in alienating the zemstvo 
professionals from the rural population. The inevitable product of 
fine ways and education was resentment and suspicion. One of the 
correspondents of the Moscow zemstvo’s Statistical Department 


31. N. Blinov, Zemskaya Sluzhba (St. Petersburg, 1881) 
Svod svedeniy o lichnom sostave zemckikh uchrezhdeniy po dannym na 
1900-1903. 
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pointed out, during’ a survey on peasant attitudes towards the 
zemstva, that the population aida : 


“consider that there is no benefit to be had from novelties, and 
it will be necessary to pay new taxes for everything, Generally, 
pesants do not feel that ‘learned gentlemen can help them : they fear 
them and avoid the zemstva.” 


By the end of the 1890s, however, practical achievement and rural 
social stratification had assuaged the suspicion of zemstva. It 
is noteworthy that 71% of. the Moscow Statistical Department 
survey answers were of a different kind—enthusiastic and positive. 


Zemstva would not have been so important if the police had been 
effective. They were not. Supervision was undertaken’ by the 
Okhrana, the Gendarmerie and the administrative police. The main 
burden of supervision in the rural areas fell on.the latter, as did the 
bulk of the job of collecting information on any form of unrest. 
Unfortunately, they were not up to their task. 


The most important section of the provincial administrative police 
(peasant Constables and Hundredmen) were dismally corupt. The 
Senatorial Inspections of 1880—1881 had produced a gloomy picture 
of them. These officials of the peasant community bodies were: 


‘illiterate, and with few exceptions not in receipt of any 
remuneration whatever for their services, the Hundredmen and 
Constables not only do not execute those several duties which are 
theirs by law but for the greater part, do not even have an idee of 
what those duties are ; not only do they neither assist members of the 
ordinary police in the discovery of transgres ions, nor aid them in 
seeing to order, security and propriety in the rural areas, but, on the 
contrary, they not infrequently busy themselves about concealing, 
from the eyes of the state police traces of transgressions and 
disorderliness in the rural areas...” 


The position had changed little two decades later, indicating a 
a particularly clinging problem. In 1901, the Minister of Internal 
Affairs collected information on the officials and concluded ‘that the 


32. A. Smirnov, Krestyane i zemstvo in Ekonomicheskaya PARER: ist May 
1905. 
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peasant communities felt themselves burdened by the necessity for 
the election and maintenance of the last. Normally, the lazers of 
the community, the abysmally poor or the crippled or those to 
be punished, were appointed to these posts. They were rarely trusted. 
In his comments on the Hundredmen and Constables, A. I. Novikov, 
who had served extensively in the provinces’ non-offiicial, administra- 
tion, was to dismiss them as persons whose conception of crime 
changed with thé drink they were given or the morsals they were fed. 
The development was inevitable. Treated as menials, the peasant 
police became despicable through beingadespised. They were corrupt 
and generally resentful—constantly bearing a heartfelt loathing of 
their superiors. 


. The position might have been improved somewhat had there 
existed respectable and responsible instances which could check the 
shortcomings of the peasant police. This was not the case. The 
nature of the higher police officials, drawing salary, left much to be 
desired. Few had received secondary or higher education. Worse 
still, poorly paid and expected to maintain a high standard of living, 
including the education of children at urban schools, senior officials 
of the salaried state police slid into malpractice and corruption. The 
choice between comparative penury and lapse, which faced police, 

officials, was described by Novikov in his notes on the Regional 
Police Officers (uryadnik) : 


“the Regional Police Officer received Rb. 40/ per month. For 
the money, he must maintain his family in house'and home, horses 
with stables, feed himself on his tours and have an immaculate 
uniform and, for appearance before important officials, a uniform 
fresh from the peg. The salary is insufficient for him since his needs 
are not those of a peasant... It is natural, because of this, that he gets 
used to feed himself for nothing and his horse for nothing. But it is 
worthwhile to begin along the slippery path of malpractice and it 
is difficult to stop oneself. The insufficiency of pay forces am to 
‘takings’ (vzyalki).’’** 


33. I. P. Eroshkin, op. cit. 
N. Brzhskiy, Natural’nye ‘povinnosti krestyan i` mirskie sbory (St. 
Petersburg, 1906) pp. 70 ff. 
A. I. Novikov, Zapiski zemskago nachal’nika (St. Petersburg 1899) 
pp. 115 ff. 
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Upper administration, (gubernstorial chancellories, ministerial 
agencies and the civil service generally) was somewhat better. 
Tsarist institutions were organized to permit constant exchange or 
information. The bureaucracy attempted often to obtain the best 
persons for service ignoring social status. A Civil Service Commi- 
ssion of 1896 laid down that appointments should be decided more 
by education than by social origin. Only 250 or so officials of a 
group of over 2000 officials of the highest ranks (2nd and 3rd), in 
1905, owned substantial estates. A respectable salary was well 
assured. In 1905, 91204 persons of a service of 397082 and more 
belonged to the earning elite (i. e. earned over c. Rb. 100/- per 
month). . 


General and critical weaknesses persisted however. Government 
was vety slow to change itself : for instance, there had been calls for 
police reform from the 1870s, but nothing had been done. 
Deficiencies such as over attention to detail continued. More 
centrally, there was a lack of faith, in the upper bureaucracy, regard- 
ing the competence of the Civil Service to govern. Even the centre’s 
great achievement—its use of a number of ‘link’ institutions—was 
deficient. Those meant to supervise generally and pass information 
were overburdened. Inevitably, in such circumstance, care was 
essential in the handling of critically placed institutions such as the 
zemstva.3 * 


These political considerations and uncertainties still left the 
impact of the difference dealt with earlier. Traditional administra- 
tive conflicts could not be resolved without some major reforms, 
and the impact of these tensions were more severe when statesmen 
in St. Petersburg were mistrustful of employing zemstva in adminis- 


34. Vysochayshe utverzhdennaya kommissiya dlya peresmotra ustava o sluzhbe 
grazhdanskoy, Zhurnal, 1896, April. 
Entskiklopedicheskiy Slovar’ (Granat), op. cit., Note 1. 
V. I. Gessen, Voprosy mestnago upravleniya (St. Petersburg 1904) Prince 
Urussov, Memoirs of a Russian Governor, (London, 1908). Krasnyy 
Ankhiv, op. cit., Note 15. And V., I. Gurko op. cit., for indications of the 
lack of faith confidence in the bureaucracy. 
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tration. Such actions were bound to be resented, There were many 
opponents of autocracy in the zemstva. And many zemstvo assembly 


members were-drawn from the ranks ofa disgruntled if still privileged 
agratian interest. l k 


But it is far fetched to proceed from this to talk of a fundamental 
lack of sympathy between zemstvo members (professionals and 
assembly members) and Russian Civil servants. Just as it is unwise 
to ignore the implications of the opposition which existed at this 
level. In a world where Chekhov’s characters could easily confuse 
‘zemets and chinovnik. the step from opposition to revolution was yet 
to be taken. And when it was taken, it was a step that was all the 
more peculiar for this limitation. But the transformation was 
certainly to take place : -and there were enough accumulated grie- 
vances that were to lead to its occurence. 


» t 
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(Source: B. B. Veselovskiy, Istoriya Zemstva za sorok let. Vol. 1) 


Province Doctors ) Hospitals Non-specialists 

Sa  & a 1+ 2.4 
Bessarabia . 52 . 39 -55 1 
Viadinir 71 23 59 3 
Vologda 31 32 88 57 
Voronezh 2. OO 2. 43 164 L 
Vyatka 73 59 119 6l 
Ekaterinostav 66- 56 161 — 
Kazan . 57 l 44 70 2 


Kaluga ; 46 . 33 37 as 
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Province Doctors 
Kostroma 47 
Kursk 96 
Moscow 112 
Nizhniy 43 
Novgorod 6l 
Olonets 27 
Orel 59 
Penza 34 
Perm 89 
Poltava 111 
Pskov 45 
Ryazan 61 
‘Samara 81 
Saratov 92 
St. Petersburg 57 
Simbirsk 44 
Smolensk 62 
Tauride 75 
Tambov 77 
Tver’ 79 
Tula 49 
Ufa 42 
Khar’kov 86 
Kherson 81 
Cherpigov 114 
Yaroslav 44 


* fel’dsher 


t midwife 


Hospitals 


35 
33 
87 
27 
47 
22 
45 
21 
67 
74 
23 
35 
62 
59 
48 
37 
34 
42 
58 
52 
30 
24 
59 
53 
47 
17 


Non-specialist 


ig 


67 


258 


112 


155 


199 


2.7 
21 


19 
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Appendix Table 2 


Source : B. B. Veselovskiy, Istoriya zemstva za sorok let, voi. 1 


Treatment Centres for cattle, in 1906. 
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The major period of growth in several provinces (Saratov, 
Moscow, Petersburg, Novgorod, Ekaterinoslav, Samara, was between 


1900 and 1906. 


ALLEGORICAL PORTRAITS OF ASAF KHAN: A STUDY 
IN THE FORMATION OF AN ARTISTIC CONVENTION 


RATNABALI CHATTERJEE 


“An inspiration from the hidden world brought it into my mind 
that in as much as the business of the king’s is the controling of the 
world. I should give myself the name of Jahangir (World Seizer).”* 
This inspiration also led Jahangir to commission a set of portraits 
which have aptly been termed Ne allegories of his singly 
role.” 2 


These paintings are singular in the history of Islamic art in India. 
They aim at representing the king as a demi-god. The main purpose 
of these paintings is royal propaganda.*®. In these allegorical portraits 
of Jahangir we have definite evidence of the uses to which art was 
put during this period. Moreover as is apparent in .the sixteenth 
century European allegorical portraits,* the Mughal portraits also 
became expressions of a particular ideology. 


The few portraits of Jahangir depicting his dreams, leading grand 
armies, killing hated enemies like Malik Ambar and finally suggesting 
theophany were executed at his expressed command.’ Within a 


1. Tuzuki-i-Jahangiri (Trans, Rogers.) Edited by Beveridge, London 1909, 
pp. 2-3. o, 

2. Simon Digby. “The Emperor Akbar’s Atelier’ in Times Literary 
Supplement— April 30, 1976. 

3. It is interesting to remember here that apart. fein the elaborate court 
ceremonials and the royal processions definite means used by the state to 
propagate the king’s might is not apparent. In a paper on the Madad-i- 
Mash holders (History Congress 1974) Muzaffar Alam has pointed out 
that these men may be termed as an ‘army of Prayer’ and the State had 
its own interest in retaining what he has called ‘its natural propagandist’. 
It is not evident however by what means this propaganda was carried out. 

4. Frances Yates. ‘Astrea’. Middlesexe, U. K. 1976. 

Asok Kumar Das. ‘Mughal Painting During Jahangir’s Time’. Calcutta 
1978. pp. 216-217. 
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decade this helped to create a convention. All the other patrons 
(mainly the nobles) now demanded eulogistic portraits. Today the 
main interest of these aesthetically uninteresting paintings lie in their 
being expressions of the attitudes of the ruling class. 


~ 


The portraits under study particularly reveal the rising power of a 
single family: Asaf Khan’s. In the context of the studies made of 
the ‘Nurjahan Junta’® and the growing power of the family during 
Jahangir’s reign ;” these paintings appear to be significantly relevant. 


Calal 


I 
ART AND PATRONAGE . 


Portraits, and specially the allegorical portraits of the period of 
Jahangir serve as depositaries of a social relationship, with the artist, 
usually a part of the beauracracy which maintained intact the struc- 
ture of the Mughal empire, on the one side and the patron-employer 
on the‘other. The patron paid the salaries and kept up the expensive 
studio known as ‘Karkhana’ which produced the paintings.* Like 
any other household craft which was a necessary luxury, painting 
was regarded as something which the ruling class was priviledged to 
enjoy. Hence not only the king but also the princes and courtiers 
maintained their private studios. Jahangir as Prince Selim was known 
to have had a flourishing studio at Allahabad under the supervision 
of the immigrant Herati painter Aqa Riza.® Here the position of the 
artist -was that of an employee. He was not in a position to sell his 
paintings to a buyer of his choice. He only sold his skill. 


It is necessary to remember here that the artist was himself a part 
of the Mansabdari system which formed the back-bone of the 
Mughal nobility. Abul Fazl has recorded the names of master 
painters employed by Akbar, e.g., Mir Sayyid Ali and Abdus Samad. 
These men set up the studio. Their Persian origin and training 
determined for a long time the general tone and characteristics of 


6. Beni Prasad. History of Jahangir. 1962, pp: 171-180. 

7. Irfan Habib. ‘The Family of Nur Jahan During Jahangir’s Reign—a 
Political Study’ in Medieval India—A Miscellany, Vol, I. Aligarh 1969. 

8. Abul Fazi Allami. Ain-i-Akbari. Vol. I (trans. H. Beockman), Calcutta 
1927, pp. 13-14. 

9, Asok Kumar Das. Mughal Painting during Jahangir’s Time. pp. 40-47. 
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Mughal Painting which became overwhelmingly Persian in the early 
part of Akbar’s reign. ‘The other members:of the-studio such as 
colour grinders and binders etc. were all paid according to the ranks, 
of foot soldiers. The employees of the. studio must ‘have ibeen 
Mansabdaran-i-Naqdi.?° n ee 2 ey OY Wess 


4 2 tA, oe 


The artists were sometimes given other pasts: This is evident 
from the career of Abdus Samad who was made governor of 
Multan.** Farruk Beg another artist has been surmised to have 
fought in the wars and according to Robert Skelton, this ability: of 
the artist to be transformed into a soldier on demand was nothing 
remarkable in those days. 18 Evidently artists had . accompanied 
Akbar on his: wars—this is clear from the. illustrations of the 
‘Akbarnama’. The artist became an integral | part. of the para: 
military set up where he owed his loyalty only to the employer.. : „The 
ruler and the Mansabdar retained this loyalty by constantly renewing 
it through fresh wars. 


as ~ 


By becoming a part of the nobility, the artist served his own, 
purposes. As long as he was in royal employment he did not require 
any other patronage and could dispense with the favours ‘of the 
nobles in general. But he also played a part in the courtly intrigues. 
The rift in the Mughal nobility that formed one of the major contra: 
dictions in the Mughal Imperial structure was réalised fully by the 
artist. He personally utilised this, to keep himself in employment. 


The changes in patronage, and the ‘circulation of Mughal artists 
in different noble households have creatéd ‘intéresting ‘diversions “in . 
medieval Indian painting. In Jaipur, Jodhpur and Marwar, Mughal 
artists were employed to paint purely Hindu themes and‘ illustrate 
texts like the Bhagavata Purdna.’* The employment of Muslim 
artists like Sahabdin revealed that even while the Rajputs were 
trying to maintain a separate cultural entity they came within the 


10. Ain-ij-Akbari—p. 114, oo 

11. Asok Kumar Das. ‘The Foundation of Mughal! Painting’ in: Bulletin of 
The Asiatic Society, November 1970, p. 10. 

12. R. Skelton —‘Mugha! Artist Farrukh Beg’ in as Orientalis. Vol; H: 1957, 
pp. 404-405. i 

13. K. Khandalwala. Leaves from Rajasthan i in Marg. Vol. i No. 3. 1950. 
Barret and Gray. ‘Painting of Indian Cleveland’. 1968. p. 137.. 
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Mansabdari system ‘by being holders of Watan Jaigir.. They also 
served as courtiers in the Mughal Darbar and considered it prestige- 
ous to have in their employ a royal artist, or one who had served for 
a while in the Imperial studio. Inter house rivalries within the Iranis 
and Turanis opened up infinite possibilities before the artist who 
came to be employed by one or the other as fashion demanded. ** 


In the period of Jahangir, painting reached its height of 
excellence mainly because of generous patronage. Jahangir loved 
painting. He also found in it a means of self-expression. A vain 

and imaginative man, he discovered in the artists another group of 
~ employees whose chief function would be to advertise his royal 
prowess. Jahangir used portraits as a projection of his own image 
which was to be retained for posterity. The artist thus did not 
merely record, he eulogised. The physical features were not beauti- 
fied but new dimensions to his character were revealed in paintings. 
In a way these portraits supplement the autobiography of Jahangir. 


Moreover Jahangir was building up an order of close associates 
and favourites. He is known to have granted medallions with his 
image stamped on them to. his courtiers to wear on their turbans. 
Roe, the English ambassador boasts of a miniature portrait which 
Jahangir gave him as present *5 This new token of Royal favour 
has an interesting significance. Hodiwala has pointed out that the 
coins of Jahangir showing him holding a wine cup, which shocked the 
Muslim world were not coins at all.*° They were his bust portraits 
and served as new tokens of favour to his close associates. Unlike 
Akbar, Jahangir developed no religious cult but he remembered the 
details and was eager to maintain them.. 


Jahangir’s practice of showing himself in the morning to the ' 
public (the Jharokha Darshan) and the elaboration in the court 
ceremonials are analogous to his allegorical portraits. These imply 


14. M. Athar Ali. The Mughal nobility under Aurangzeb. Aligarh 1970. 

> p, 18. 

15. W. Foster (edited). The Embassy of Sir Thomas Roe to India (1615-19). 
London, 1926. p. 201. 

16. S. H. Hodiwala, Historical Studies in Mughal Numismatics. Calcutta 
1923, pp. 152-153. 
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that as the temporary crisis within the empire captured his mind, he 
improvised new symbolic gestures to prove his divine right. The 
patronage granted to the artist became more lavish. They could 
serve well the royal desire for propaganda. Both in theme and 
manner the allegorical portraits in the period of Jahangir came to 
express the hopes and the illusions of both the ruler and the ruling 
class. 
Il 
THE TEMPORARY CRISIS IN THE MUGHAL 
NOBILITY—REFLECTED IN PAINTING 


The temporary crisis in the Mughal ruling class: during Jahangir’s 
reign was reflected in the artistic conventions created during this 
period. The court intrigues resulting in the open rebellion of Khusrau 
triggered off the course of events which made it evident that the 
power of the king was not firmly entrenched either among his 
subjects, or within the ruling class, on whose support he had to 
depend. 


A number of peasant uprisings in the Mughal period caused a 
deep concern among the Mughal nobility. The most remarkable one 
in Jahangir’s reign was the revolt of a Zaminder named Shovan Kuli 
who was supported by the peasants of Agra.*” This revealed the 
underlying crisis that was caused by the conflict of the Zaminders 
and the Mansabdars. This contradiction found an expression in art. 
The nobles now tried to prove that, like the ruler’s, their authority 
was also enforced by divine right. Every action they took was 
sanctioned both by royal authority and also approved by God. 
Thus paintings came to be executed which showed angels holding 
canopies as in the painting of conversing statesmen like Gaj Bahadur 
and Shah Suja.2® The angels from European paintings came to be 
the most frequently used symbols to show divine sanction. A 
pictorial convention thus came to be created, and most of the 
allegorical portraits tended to have political meanings and undertones. 


17. Goutam Bhadra. ‘Mughal Jugé Krishak Bidroha’ in Shardeya Ekkhan, 
1978, p. 9. . 

18. Shah Suja enthroned with Gaj Singh of Marwar. Attributed to Bichitr. 
Mughal Circa 1633. (92 x 7} size) Collection — Nasli & Alice Heeramaneek 
Coll. U.S.A. 
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The allegorical portraits of Asaf Khan under study are some. 
examples of this new artistic convention that was being set up. 


The first portrait shows Asaf Khan standing on a raised ground | 
holding out his hands in prayer with a gathering army in the distance. 
An angel is hovering overhead. This painting depicts Asaf Khan’s 
appointment as Commander-in-chief to lead the army in the 
Deccan.?® This definitely marked a climax in his career, as indicated 
by the presence of the angel overhead. 


The second painting shows Jahangir.and a lion facing a Wazir.?° 
This wazir can be identified as Asaf Khan from a single portrait in 
the British, Museum.. The interesting point of: this portrait is the 
lion accompanying Jahangir. The lion symbolises royal power. | 
It is interesting that many. copies of this painting exists. Arlother 
version of the. painting shows only Jahangir and the lion. A: 
copy of the second’ painting is reserved in the Victoria Memorial, 
Calcutta. (No. 725). This points to the fact that Asaf Khan’s 
portrait was added mainly to lend authority to Asaf Khan’s claim to 
power. These paintings were circulated more for the benefit of con 
Khan’ s followers than for those of J ahangir. 


The third painting belongs to the series of allogorical portraits of 
Jahangir. Here Jahangir is seen to.be entertaining Shah Abbas of 
Persia. He ts being served by Khan. Alam the Ambassador to Iran 
on one side and Asaf Khan on the other, . ‘This painting is supposed 
to represent a dream of Jahangir’ s. Shah Abbas never. came to 
India.. The dream i is not mentioned i in the Tuzuk but the inscriptions 
on the painting relate J ahangir’ S experience, 23 evidently before the 
Deccan crisis or the embassy to Iran. The inclusion of Asaf Khan in 
this portrait points to his importance as one of the leading statesmen 
in the court of J ahangir. It also indicates his rising power. 
EEE Asaf ‘Khan. By’ Bichitr. C. 1630, | Gize 24'5x16'3 om) 

Victoria and Albert Museum ‘London. 

20. Two copies. Jahangir with a lion and a Wazir ~ Leningrad Album of 

Indian and Persian Miniatures of XVI-XVIIth centuries 1962 (Pl. 26 & 

27). Third copy: British Museum. London (1926) — 9.,17. 046) Size 

26°4 om x 18'4 cm.) Possibly other copies also exist. | 
21. Jahangir’s Imaginary Meeting with Shah Abbas attributed to Abul 

Hasan. C. 1621-22 A. D. (No. 4216). Freer Gallery of Art. Washington 

D.C. 
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The last painting is very small in size. It is pasted on the top 
half of another painting. The significance of the painting lies in 
the gestures of the figures. Asaf Khan is seen holding a royal 
umbrella and a crown in his hands. Opposite to him is a small bust 
portrait of Shah Jahan whose head is surrounded by a halo.*? It is 
obvious that Asaf Khan is about to crown Shah Jahan. The painting 
-tries to stress the point that Asaf Khan should be regarded as a 
king maker. It also points to the incidents following Jahangir’s 
death, when Asaf Khan forestalled Nur Jahan and held the crown 
for Shah Jahan. The interesting point of the portrait is its obvious 
propaganda. It not only shows the power of Asaf Khan but also 
points out that kings were dependent upon particular nobles. 


The two important studies made of the fortune of the family 
of Nurjahan by Irfan Habib?* and by Afzal Hussain®** show that 
there are still possibilities to be explored about the Nur-Jahan Junta. 
It is still not clear as to whether the entire Mughal nobility came to 
be divided into two groups: (a) protegees and supporters of Nur 
Jahan’s family and (b) the older nobility who were against them. 
The latter were becoming indignant at the riches and presumptions 
of the new comers whom they regarded as upstarts. The paintings 
do not clearly explain whether the different elements were trans- 
formed into political factions.?5 Since it is well known that the 


22. Top left. Portrait of Asaf Khan artist Abul Hasan (about 1st quarter of 
17th century) size: 3x32 cm. Top. right. Portrait of a noble (who is to 
be identified as Shah Jahan from his numerous portraits and the halo 
signifying royalty) size same. Leningrad Album. p. 18. 

23. Irfan Habib: ‘The family of Nur Jahan During Jahangir’s reign—A 
political study’ in Medieval India~A Miscellany. Aligarh, 1969. 

24. Afzal Hussain. ‘The Family of Shaikh Salim Chisty during the reign of 
Jahangir’ — Medieval India, Vol, II, Aligarh 1972. °'*'‘It is possible that it 
(the family of Shaik Salim Chisti) went into Shade partly as a result of the 
increasing prominence of Nurjahan’s family.” ‘The rapid rise of 
Nurjahan’s family began as is well known with her marridge in 1611. 
This is graphically illustrated by the increase in Mansab’s held by its 
members’’.~p. 63. 


25. ‘Itmaduddaulah’s death did not signify any decline in the family position. 
In fact in the subsequent period, despite the political upheavals caused by 
Shahjahan’s rebellion and Mahabat Khan’s coup its ascent continued.... 
It has been supposed as if the entire Mughal nobility came to be divided 
into two groups—the protegees and supporters of Nurjahan’s family.... 
This must be regarded as a hypothesis rather than an established fact.” 
1. Habib, pp. 79-80. 
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Mughal nobility being of heterogenous composition suffered from 
stresses and strains arising out of mutual antipathy, the paintings 
clarify the attitudes of ‘a particularly important faction. The very 
execution of these paintings point to the contradiction that existed 
within the ruling class in the period of Jahangir. It was the socio- 
political tension that helped to create an artistic convention which 
in trun became its reflection. 


mI l 
THE -DOMINANT VISUAL IDEOLOGY AND THE .CREATION OF A 
PICTORIAL CONVENTION 


A pictorial convention is usually shaped by. the dominant ideology 
of the ruling class. Here the whole point is to hide the contradic- 
tions -in life by fabricating an illusory system of ideas which shapes 
the viewers’ attitudes and gives them a set perspective. This extends 
to symbols, styles and the whole way of life in a society.**® 


In Mughal painting of the Jahangiri period the illusory system 
of ideas found an expression in the allegorical portraits. Here the 
imaginary world of the ruling group was foisted on to a viewer . 
through the manner as well as the theme. 


' The nobility was trying to emphasise their natural superiority 
through art. The distance between the common man and the 
exploiting class was to be distinctly marked. The paintings therefore 
continously stressed the divine sanction behind the empire symbolised 
by angels, birds of paradise and even Paris. The ideology that the 
allegorical portraits further stressed was that the whole structure 
of the Mughal empire be kept intact ae through ae 
dominance of a.particular class. 


» The nobility. in order to maintain their separateness from the 
common man was turning their daily life into-a series of dramatic 
spectacles. The hunts, the processions, the elaborate court rituals, 
the presence of the ruler perched on a high’throne were depicted 
by gold paints, colourful clothes depiction of jewels and super- 
natural beings. The paintings became distinct from those which 


26. Nicos Hadjinicolau. Art History and Class Struggle. London 1978. 
pp. 100-108. 
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depicted the lives of weavers or meetings of ascetics. The person 
of the patron was turned into an icon. 


Images play a very important part in the creation of an artistic 
convention. In Mughal painting this is particularly important since 
it did not inherit from Islam a religious art rich in symbolism. 
In primitive Islam the archaic objects and sacred rites were mono- 
theistically evaluated by providing them with a historical back- 
ground.*” Moreover religious injunctions were against the represen- 
tation of any living being. Thus the historical phenomena was only 
represented in a written form. No scheme of visual images was 
available. 


One of the sources from which Mughal painting drew its main 
inspiration was Persian painting. Yet Persian painting was extremely 
formal and stylised in character mainly illustrating Persian poetry. 
Mughal painting clearly needed a new ‘scheme’ to depict their 
changing experiences. 


The new ‘schema’ of the paintings came to be derived from 
European allegorical paintings and engravings both religious and 
secular. The commonly borrowed symbols were the globe, the orb, 
the angels etc.2® Interestingly though the pre-Islamic Indian art 
is mainly symbolical, the Mughal artist turned to European paintings 
for some models. This is particularly important in the case of 
portraits where the reconstruction of a relational model is the point 
of achievement. 


The process worked in the following manner. The pictorial 
model was supplied by European painting and the actual 
model was presented by the patron. Thus the orb and globe 
of Emperor Charles, Queen Elizabeth?® or Christ was transferred 
or grafted on to the Mughal historical person with a few actual 
details added to ground it within a historical time. This slowly 
became a set principle. Numerous copies were made in later 
periods. The portraits of many nobles were copied due to 


27. Encyclopaedia of World Art. Vol. XIII. p. 28. 
28. Asok Kumar Das. Mughal Painting During Jahangir’s Time. pp. 229-242. 
29. Marana Jenkins. The State Portrait it’s origins and Evaluation, U. S. A. 
1947. 
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the desires of their successors. The portraits of Shah Jahan 
show that the set convention created in allegorical portraits 
crowded out the ordinary portrait studies which had reached 
such ‘perfection in the -period of Jahangir. Though portrait 
Studies continued, the main portraits of the king and the nobility 
became not mere records but eulogistic representations. The 
allegorical portrait, however, came to Jose its significance as the 
manner became more conventional. 


It is the creation of stereotypes rather than the early Jahangiri 
allegorical portraits which reveal the attitude of the Mughal nobility. 
This became significant in art. It helped in setting up a positive 
visual ideology that complemented the dreams of the ruling clique. 
For the later Mughal nobility it created a nostalgea for the lost 
empire. 
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(2) Jahangir with a lion and Wazir (Asaf Khan). Leningrad Album of Indian 
and Persian Miniatures of XVI-XVIJth centuries. 1962. PL 26+ 27. 
British Museum. (London) (1920-9.17.046) 
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(3) Jahangir’s Imaginary Meeting (1) Portrait of Asaf Khan. Artist. 
with Shah Abbas. Artist. Probably Bichitr. Victoria and Albert 
Abul Hasan. Freer Gallery of Art. Museum, London. 
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(4) Left. Asaf Khan. Right. Portrait of a Noble (Shahjahan). Artist. Abul Hasan. 
Leningrad Album of Indian and Persian Miniatures of XVI-XVIIth centuries. 1962. 
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CASTE, CLASS AND CENSUS : ASPECTS OF SOCIAL 
MOBILITY IN BENGAL UNDER THE RAJ, 1872-1931 


SEKHAR BANDYOPADHYAY 


I 


Under the traditional system of social organisation, in Bengal as 
in other parts of India, a man’s caste determined “his place in Hindu 
society and consequently his relations with all other Hindus”.* Caste 
has been broadly defined as ‘status group’ or an aggregate of indivi- 
duals who shared a particular set of norms of social and ritual 
behaviour and a consciousness of community and to which member- 
ship depended on birth. These groups, as the terms ‘status’ or 
‘stratum’ imply, were related to each other as higher or lower, with 
the whole constituting an elaborate hierarchy. Class, on the other 
hand, should be defined in terms of production relationship. But 
the two can co-exist, and in view of the fact that each caste was 
traditionally associated with a particular occupation, it seems that 
they were not often unrelated.* Under British rule, however, the 
caste system lost much of its economic relevance, as the colonial rule 
sought to establish in this country a new form of production relation- 
ship based more on contract than on customs. Nevertheless, the 
system prevailed as an important determinant of social behaviour of 
Hindu society, responding continually to the pressures from within 
for a fresh readjustment with the new socio-economic realities. 


This readjustment had become necessary due to vertical social] 
mobility in a secular context that had to be ritualised by taking a 
step upward in the scale of caste ranking which was still an impor- 
tant element of social prestige. In other words, those who had 
improved their economic position, taking advantage of the new 
economic opportunities, demanded a corresponding higher rank in 


1. L.S.S.0’ Malley, Indian Caste Customs, (Reprint, Calcutta, 1976), pp. 4-5. 

2. See, Andre Beteille, ‘Caste and Social Status’, in Romesh Thapar, edited, 
Tribe, Caste and Religion in India, (Macmillan, 1977), p. 59 ; also, Louis 
Dumont, Home Hierarchicus, (Paladin, London, 1972), ch. 4. 
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caste hierarchy. The process which had started long before the 
coming of the British, became for more easy and pervasive during 
British rule and assumed new dimensions with the beginning of the 
census operations in the late nineteenth and the early twentieth 
centuries. 


In an elaborate status hirearchy, as caste system was, each group 
perhaps felt a psychological need to compensate for feelings of 
inferiority and envy towards those above by feelings of superiority 
and contempt for those who stood below. The result was a stubborn 
Opposition to any upward movement of individuals or groups in 
social plane, although downward movement was a regular occur- 
rence. Hence, those who were coming up from below looked to the 
Census Commissioner for public recognition of their higher status. 
For such recognition, they believed, would ensure, apart from other 
material advantages from the government, a soft attitude of local 
society towards their higher social aspirations. But such agitations 
for improvement in ritual status were not aimed against the system 
as a whole and were supported and participated only by those who 
had gained in wealth and power, the masses largely remaining indiffe- 
rent. The movements, therefore, lacked that strength necessary to 
force a restructuring of the society. The result was that, upward 
social mobility in a secular context, which took place in a restricted 
degree even in spite of the existence of various constraints did not 
necessarily lead to an improvement in ritual status, except perhaps in 
a few extraordinary cases where the masses could be successfully 
mobilised. But on the other hand, such agitations brought to the 
surface all the latent contradictions of Hindu society and confirmed 
the assumption of the British government that Indian society was 
divided both vertically and horizontally. And this they duely 
recorded in their census reports. 


II 


The census operations may be defined as attempts on the part of 
the British government to understand the Indian social situation— 
an understanding that had become necessary for the framing of the 
policies to govern India more effectively. In August, 1882, when the 
statistics of the census of 1881 were still in process of compilation, 
the Census Commissioner had suggested that steps should be taken 
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to collect full information regarding castes and occupations through- 
out British India. - The proposal was sent to the local administra- 
tions and the Bengal government undertook an ethnographic survey 
of the customs of all important tribes and castes in the province, the 
results of which were finally recorded in Herbert Risley’s Tribes and 
Castes of Bengal. In December, 1899, when the preliminary arrange- 
ments for the census of 1901 were under consideration, the British 
Association for the .Advancement of Science recommended to the 
Secretary of State that certain ethnographic investigations should be 
undertaken in connection with the census operations. The census, 
report, the Association thought, constituted a valuable ethnographic 
document in itself. It could be made even more valuable by incorpo- 
rating certain easily ascertainable ethnographic data, such as the 
history, structure, traditions, as well as religious and social usages of 
various races, tribes and castes in India. And this could be done 
without overburdening the census officials or incurring any large 
additional expenditure. Furthermore, the Census Commissioner, 
Risley, was himself an accomplished ethnographist, who could 
efficiently supervise such a survey.’ 


The proposal of the Association was referred to the Government 
of India, which in May, 1901, came to the following conclusion 
which throws some important light on the motives of the government 
for incorporating ethnographic informations in their census reports : 


“The scientific importance of the investigations recommended 


by the British Association is admitted...... and the Government 
of India are in entire agreement with this view. ...... TEE 


It is unnecessary to dwell at Jength upon the obvious advan- 
tages to many branches of administration in this country of an 


3. Extract from the Proceedings of the Government of Indja in the Home 
Department (Public). No. 3219-32,—under date Simla, the 23rd May, 
1901, Risley Collection [Microfilm, National Archives of India, New 
Delhi], Reel No. 1; also copy of the letter from Sir Michael Foster [on 
behalf of] British Association for the Advancement of Science, dated, 
December, 1899, Enclosure No, 1, to the letter from-Lord John Francis 
Hamilton, Her Majesty's Secretary of State for India to the Governor 
General of India in Council, No. 5 (Revenue), dated, the 18th January, 
1900, Risley Collection, op. cit. 
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accurate and well-arranged record of the customs and the domestic 
and social relations of the various castes and tribes. The entire 
framework of native life in India is made up of groups of this 
kind, and the status and conduct of individuals are largely deter- 
mined by the rules of the group to which they belong. For the 
purposes of legislation...... and of almost every form of executive 
action, an ethnographic survey of India and a record of the 
customs of the people is as necessary an incident of good 
administration as a cadastral survey of the land and a record of 
the rights of its tenants. The census provides the necessary 
statistics : it remains to bring out and interpret the facts which 
lie behind the statistics.” 4 


In other words, in order to rule effectively, the government must 
know properly the inner divisions of the Indian society, both vertical 
as well as horizontal: the former through cadastral surveys and 
the latter through census reports. 


It is, therefore, no wonder that sections of Indian community, 
particularly those who were in the lower strata of the social hierachy, 
saw in these census operations an opportunity to improve their own 
position in the imperial corpus of knowledge, and prevent others 
from doing the same. In fact, no part of the census reports from 
1891 to 1931 attracted so much attention and created so much 
excitement as the return of caste. This excitement and tension rose 
to its highest pitch before the census operations of 1911, threatening 
disturbance of peace in different quarters. This was mainly because 
the leaders of almost every caste, the traditional higher castes of 
Bengal like the Baidyas and the Kayasthas not excluded, frankly 
looked upon the census as an opportunity for getting formal public 
recognition of their higher social claims which were denied by their 
caste superiors. This kind of attitude was the result of a widely 
shared idea that the object of the census was not merely to show 
the number of persons belonging to each caste, “‘but to fix the 
relative status of different castes and to deal with questions of 


amaaa 


4, Extract from the Proceedings of the Government of India in the Home 
Department (Public), No. 3219-32,—under date Simla, the 23rd May, 
1901, op. cit. ° 
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social superiority”.> This feeling on the subject was created by the 
attempt of Sir Herbert Risley, the Census Commissioner, to classify, 
in the report of 1901, each caste according to its place in Hindu 
society, both in terms of local hierarchy and varna-affiliation.® 
This gave rise to a considerable agitation at that time and it was 
again renewed when the census operations of 1911 were instituted. 
Hundreds of petitions were received from different castes, their 
weight alone amounting to one and a half mounds, claiming changes 
in the nomenclature, demanding a higher place in the order of 
precedence and emphasizing affiliation to one of the three twice- 
born Varnas." 


As it has been mentioned earlier, even the traditional higher 
castes of Bengal did not stay outside these census controversies 
regarding caste ranking. Thus the Baidyas claimed a status just next 
to the Brahmans, while the Kayasthas demanded a position higher 
than that of the Baidyas.° The Aguris, on the other hand, liked to 
be grouped along with the Baidyas and Kayasthas.° Among the 
Nabasakhs or the clean sudras from whose hands water was taken by 
the higher castes and who were served by good Brahmans, the 
claimants for higher ritual rank were the Sadgops and Tilis, the 
bania castes like Gandhabanik, Tambulibanik and Barui, the 
functional castes like Kamar, Napit, Tanti and Mayra (Modak) 
along with a number of their dissident groups like Madhunapit, 
Phulnapit and Aswini Tanti.*° Lower down the hierarchy, among 
those castes who were jalacharaniya but with degraded Brahmans, 
the most vigorous of all agitations was that of a section of the Chasi 
Kaibarttas who wanted themselves to be dissociated from the Jalia 
Kaibarttas and to be returned as Mahishya, an ancient caste of much 


5. Census of India, 1911, vol. V., Part I, (henceforth to be referred as 
Census, 1911), p. 440. 

6. M. N. Srinivas, Social Change in Modern India (Indian Edition, orient 
Longman, 1977), p. 95. 

7. Census, 1911, p. 440. 

8. Census of India, 1901, vol. VI., Part I, (henceforth to be referred as 
Census, 1901), p. 379, 

9. Census, 1901, p. 370. 

10. Census 1901, pp. 370, 394, 416; Census, 1911, p. 441 ; Census of India, 
1921, vol. V., Part I (henceforth to be referred as Census 1921), p. 347, 
353; 
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respectability.4+, Below these intermediary castes, were the ajalchal 
castes whom the village barber would shave but whose toe nails he 
would not ordinarily pair and in whose marriage ceremonies he 
would not perform his ritual duties. Among them, the Sahas, the 
Subarnabaniks and the Jugis were most articulate in pushing their 
claims for a more respectable ritual status.17 Finally, among those 
race castes of Bengal proper, who were usually served by the village 
washerman but rarely shaved by the barber, the Chasadhobas, the 
Pods and the Chandals adopted new names for their castes, Satchasi, 
Padmaraj and Namasudra respectively and tried with great vigour to 
convince the census authorities about their respectibility.*® 


II 


If we analyse these claims put forth before the census authorities, 
we will find two types of caste mobility. The first was the attempt 
to raise the social status of an entire caste like those of Baidya, 
Kayastha, Aguri, Barut, Gandhabanik, Tambulibanik, Kamar, Napit, 
Mayra, Jugi, Subarnabanik and Namasudra. The rest can be classi- 
fied as attempt by a section of a caste to rise in social esteem in 
relation to the parent caste. Such fission within a caste was often 
the outcome of change of occupation from an impure to a purer 
one by a section of it. 


Each caste in Hindu society was very commonly associated with 
a traditional occupation.** But caste system was not purely and 
simply a professional system; caste and profession were linked through 
the intermediary of religion.** The religious notion of purity and 


11. Census, 1901, p. 380. 

12. Census, 1901, p. 372; W. W. Hunter, A Statistical Account of Bengal 
(henceforth to be referred as SAB) (Reprint, Delhi, 1973), vol. I., p. 68; 
David G. Mandelbaum, Society in India (Indian Edition, Bombay, 1972), 
p. 456. 

13. Census, 1901, p. 372; Census 1911, p. 444; Srinivas, op. cit., p. 97; 
Mandelbaum, op. cit., p. 456. 

14. E.R. Leach ed. Aspects of Caste in South India, Ceylon, and North West 
Pakistan (Cambridge, 1960), Introduction, pp. 2-3; J. H. Hutton, Caste 
in India (Fourth Edition, OUP, 1973), p. 47 ; Srinivas, op. cit., p. 3. 

15. Dumont, op. cit, p. 134. 
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pollution led to the division of occupations into pure and impure 
and different castes, in terms of their occupations, varied accordingly 
in social evaluation. Hence a natural tendency on the part of the 
lower castes was to change their occupationsin favour of purer ones. 
And sometimes particular sections among them abandoned their 
degrading caste occupation and, in course of time, emerged as a 
separate endogamous caste with a new designation.*® Such change of 
occupation and fission were visible in Bengal from the thirteenth to 
the eighteenth century.*” But with the coming of the British and the 
replacement of custom by contract in production relationship they 
became easier and more frequent at the same time. Without going 
into the detailed story of this process, a tabular statement may be 
sufficient to explain the general trend. 


TABLE No. 178 





Dissident group Parent caste 


as Traditional s 
a or original a New oveupatio 
1. Sadgop Gop (Present Cattle Agriculture and 
Goala) grazing trade, 
2. Tii Teli Oil- Trade and 
pressing Agriculture. 
3. Madhunapit Napit Barber Confectioner. 


[continued] 
16. Hutton, op. cit., pp. 51-52, 112-113. 


17. For details, see Hitesranjan Sanyal, ‘Continuities of Social Mobility in 
Traditional and Modern Society in India: Two case studies of Caste 
Mobility in Bengal, Journal of Asian Studies, vol. XXX, No. 2, 
February, 1971; also ‘Social Mobility in Bengal, Its sources and 
constraints’, Indian Historical Review, vol, II, No. 1, July, 1975. 

18. This table has been prepared on the basis of informations collected from 

the following sources : 
Census of India, 1891, vol. III, The Report (henceforth to be referred as 
Census, 1891); Census, 1901; Census 1911; SAB; H. H. Risley, The 
Tribes and Castes of Bengal (London 1891) vols. 1& II; N. K. Bose The 
Structure of Hindu Society, translated from Bengali by Andre Beteille, 
(New Delhi 1975); N. K. Dutt, Origin and Growth of Caste in India, 
vol. II, (Calcutta, 1969) ; Sanyal, ‘Social Mobility in Bengal etc.’. 
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Table No. 1 (continued) 


Dissident group Parent caste Traditional 


or present name or original : New occupation 
of the caste caste name occupation 
4. Phulnapit Napit Barber Agriculture. 


5. Mahishya Bhnuiya/ Fighting / Agriculture 
: l Khandait/ Agriculture (Landholding 
Kaibartta/ and fishing/ and cultivating, 


Chasi-Kai- Agriculture but never selling 
bartta (Landholding, the products 
cultivating personally 
and also in the market) 
sometime 
personally 


selling the 
products in 


the market). 

6. Saha Sundi Manufacture Trade and 

: and sale of agriculture. 

liquor. 

7. Jogi Jugi Weaving Agriculture 

: and miscella- 

neous. 

8. Chasadhoba Dhoba Washing Agriculture. 

9. Padmaraj Pod Fishing and Agriculture. 
boating. 

10. Namasudra Chandal Boating Agriculture, 
fishing and and miscella- 
hunting. neous, 

IV 


It should be mentioned here that these new professions adopted 
by the members of various lower castes were not only pure in a 
religious sense but also lucrative in their economic prospect. For a 
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caste to be vertically mobile in social plane, a mere change of 
occupation from an impure to a purer one was not sufficient. For 
that purpose a caste had to become dominant, that is to say, to rise 
higher up in economic and power dimensions, in relation to its caste 
neighbours. In the opinion of Srinivas, a dominant caste in pre- 
British traditional society. was one which could “own a sizeable 
amount of the arable land locally available, have strength of numbers 
and occupy a high place in the local hierarchy”.?® With the coming 
of the British, however, the entire situation underwent a transforma- 
tion. The village was inserted into a political and ecomomic whole 
and in a market economy, that was introduced under the aegis of 
the British colonial government, customary production relationship 
was replaced by contract which encouraged competition. In a 
situation like this, the opportunity structure in Bengal was largely 
altered. Urban sources of income, particularly trade through 
collaboration with the foreigners, frequent transfer of landed rights, 
western education and jobs in administration — all contributed to the 
power end prestige of different caste groups. As a result, the concept 
of dominance was modified and, as Louis Dumont defined it, came 
to consist in “wealth, possession of landed interests, as well as 
political power”.?° Individual mobility in economic and power 
dimensions was not-uncommon in pre-British traditional society. 
But such individual mobility could not affect the ritual rank of a 
whole caste unless substantial number of families had similarly risen 
to comparable prominence. The late nineteenth and early twentieth 
century scene in Bengal was that a considerable number of families, 
enjoying low ritual position, had moved up in economic and power 
dimensions in different regions and then damanded a higher ritual 
rank befitting their new secular status,2* The process which has been 
described by a contemporary writer as “upward economic movement 
and consequent social differentiation’’,** had started as early as the 


19. Srinivas, op. cif., p. 10. 

20. Dumont, op. cit., p. 210. 

21. This improvement in secular status on the part of a number of families 
does not, however, suggest the non-existence of constraints restricting 
social mobility for the lower caste masses in Bengal. For a detailed study 
of such constraints, see Sanyal, ‘Social Mobility in Bengal etc.’ 


22. Radha Kamal Mukherji, ‘Caste in Indian Economics’ in Modern Review, 
August, 1912. 
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middle of the sixteenth century. But it reached its fruition when the 
nineteenth century was about to come to an end, the main sources 
of such mobility, as we shall find from the table given coe being 
agriculture and trade. a 


TABLE No. 2*3- 





Main : TAEAE ; 
Regional distribution of domi- 
Caste ' sources of nant families 
Income 


A. Agrarian Castes 
l. Sadgop Agriculture Burdwan, Midnapur, Birbhum, 
and Trade. Hooghly, Bankura, 24-Parga- 
nas, Mymansingh. 


2. Chasi Agriculture Midnapur, Burdwan, Hooghly, 
Kaibartta Nadia, 24-Parganas, Faridpur. 
3. Aguri Agriculture Burdwan, Hooghly, Nadia, 


`24-Parganas, Faridpur. 
B. Trading Castes 


4, Tili Trade, money- Murshidabad, Nadia, Burdwan, 
. lending and Midnapur, Hooghly, Bankura, 
agriculture . Birbhum, 24-Parganas, Dacca, 
Bakargange, . Mymansingh, 
Chittagong. 
5. Saha -do- Midnapur, Burdwan, Birbhum, 


24-Parganas, Dacca, Faridpur, 
Mymansingh, Noakhali. 


6. Subarna- -do- 24-Parganas, Hooghly, Burd- 
banik wan, Nadia, Midnapur, Dacca, 
Faridpur, Mymansingh. 


7. Gandha- -do- Hooghly, Bankura, Dacca, 
banik Bakargange, Mymansingh. 
[continued] 


23. This Table has been prepared on the basis of informations. collected from 
SAB, vols. I-VI, sections on caste; and: also Bengal District Census 
Reports, 1891. : 
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Table No. 2 (continued) 


Main de ce sot delet . 
Caste sources of e T of domi- 
income 


8. Tambuli- Trade, Money- Hooghly, Burdwan, Birbhum, 


banik lending and Bankura, Nadia, Jessore, 
agriculture Bakargange, Mymansingh, 
Chittagong. 


C. Middling Castes 


9, Modakor Trade and 24-Parganas, Nadia, Hooghly. 
Mayra Agriculture 


10. Chasadhoba Trade, Money- 24-Parganas, Jessore, Nadia, 
lending and Hooghly. 
Agriculture 


11. Jogi Agriculture Scattered. 
& other pro- 
fessions. 


12. Namasudra Agriculture Faridpur, Bakargange, Khulna 
Jessore. - 


13. Pod Agriculture Khulna and scattered. 


Among the agrarian castes mentioned above, the Sadgops had 
colonised the jungle areas of south-western Bengal and thereby had 
established themselves as a dominant agricultural caste in Burdwan 
and the surrounding region by the middle of the seventeenth century 
and enjoyed this position till the rise of the Burdwan. Raj. But their 
power and influence could not be totally destroyed and even after 
the Permanent Settlement, they continued as dominant Jandholding 
elites at the village level, sometimes enjoying lower grade tenures in 
a chain of sub-infeudatory patni taluks, while in other districts, some 
of their caste members had become either prosperous zamindars or 
substantial landowing peasants.2* The Chasi Kaibarttas had also 


24. Sanyal, ‘Continuities of Social Mobility etc’; Ratnalekha Ray, Change in 
Bengal Agrarian Society, 1760-1850, (New Delhi, 1979), pp. 53, 89-90, 
109-110, 132-133, 140, 148, 253 ; SAB, vol. I, p. 62: vol. HI, pp. 53, 287; 
vol. IV, pp. 51, 225 ; vol. V, p. 404. 
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reclaimed the culturable wastelands in eastern and southern parts of 
Midnapur and thus secured for themselves, during the days of the 
Mughal faujdars, a dominant position in the agrarian economy of 
the region, filling up all the strata in the agrarian structure, from big 
zamindars down to agricultural labourers. After the Permanent 
Settlement, while the big zamindari houses crumbled, their rich 
Kaibartta tenants parcelled out among themselves the territory of 
their masters, In the neighbouring districts as well, like Burdwan, 
Hooghly, Nadia and the 24-Parganas or in the eastern areas like 
Faridpur, they enjoyed an important position in agriculture, some of 
them being substantial landholders, grain-dealers and peasant- 
proprietors.*° The Aguris were also a dominant agrarian caste in some 
areas of Burdwan and continued even after the Permanent Settlement 
as landholders and rich peasants controlling land in their localities 
and often consolidating their position further by securing lower 
grades of patni taluks. In the neighbouring districts of Hooghly, 
Nadia and Midnapur, they were mostly engaged in agriculture 
and were ‘‘fairly well off’.2® On the other hand, trade and 
moneylending became sources of mobility for the Tilis, Sahas, 
Subarnabaniks, Gandhabaniks and Tambulibaniks In many cases, 
however, profits from business were invested in purchasing zamindari 
rights. The process had started before the battle of Plassey when a 
number of people of such trading castes acted as banians or 

gents and middlemen for the East India Company’s servants and 
British—free merchants and played a vital role in British private trade 
transactions. With the development of the agency houses by the 
end of the eighteenth century they were confined to a more restricted 
role, but in the meantime many of them had established themselves 
as influential traders and landowners of substance, as exemplified in 
the case of KrishnaKanta Nandi. And thus towards the end of the 
nineteenth century, in many parts of Bengal, we find a number of 
well-to-do traders, moneylenders, zamindars and tenure-holders 


25. Sudhir Kumar Mitra; Hooghly Zelar Itihas O Bangasamaj (in Bengali) 
(Calcutta, 1962), vol. I, p. 46; Ray, ap. cit. pp. 53, 89, 131 -173, 255; 
SAB, vol. I, p. 64; vol. II. pp. 47-48, vol. HI, pp. 288 ; vol. V, p. 287. 


26. Ray, op. cit. pp. 53, 89-90 ; SAB, vol. If, p. 47; vol. IT, pp. 54, 288. 
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belonging to this newly prosperous trading castes.*” The other castes, 
like Mayra, Chasadhoba, Jogi, Namasudra and Pod, could not rise 
to similar heights as those mentioned above. Nevertheless, towards 
the end of the nineteenth century, in different districts of Bengal, 
many of their members, compared to their earlier position, had 
attained better economic standards through cultivation, landholding, 
-moneylending, trade and other miscelleneous professions.*® 


Thus through trade and agriculture a considerable number of 
enterprising individuals belonging to some of the lower castes had 
moved up in economic dimension vis-a-vis their caste neighbours 
and were claiming equality with their caste superiors. The process 
had started long before the coming of the British; but with the 
establishment of the British administration in Bengal, some other 
new opportunities for social mobility also came in their way in the 
shape of western education and new professions. The field of 
education, which was initially an exclusive monopoly of the higher 
castes like Brahman, Kayastha and Baidya, was being increasingly 
invaded in the closing decades of the nineteenth century by the 
ambitious members of these ritually low castes. As it becomes evident 
from the census statistics of 1891, their position in this field was 
not that miserable as it is often supposed, though, of course, they 
were decisively lagging behind those three upper castes who were the 
first to take advantage of western education.*® In the last decade of 
the nineteenth century and in the first of the twentieth, these enter- 
prising low caste people had made further progress both in matters of 
general literacy and literacy in English, and this trend becomes 


27. Census, 1911, pp. 445, 553 ; SAB, vol. I, pp. 61. 68, 69 ; vol. II, pp. 47-48, 
195 ; vol. III, pp. 47, 53, 55, 287-289 ; vol IV, pp. 51-52, 225, 330, 332 ; 
vol, V, pp. 49, 191-192, 287, 404-406 ; vol. VI, pp. 145-146, 275; N. K. 
Sinha. The Economic History of Bengal (Calcutta, 1965), vol. I, pp. 101- 
106 ; Sanyal, ‘Continuities of Social Mobility etc.’ ; ‘Social Mobility in 
Bengal etc’. 

28. Census, 1911, pp. 445, 553 ; SAB, vol. I, p. 64; vol. II, p. 47; vol. II, 
p. 289; vol. V, p. 406; Risley, op. cit. vol. I, p. 194; vol. H, p. 177; 
Report on the Census of the district of Faridpur, 1891, p. 13 ; Khulna, 
p. 7; Bose, op. cit., p. 153; Sanyal, ‘Social Mobility in Bengal etc’. ; 
Ray, op. cit.,pp. 211, 255. 

29. Census 1891, p. 229, Table on Education by Caste. 
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more then apparent from the following table prepared on the basis 


of census data for the years 1901 and 1911. 


Caste 





Baidya 
Brahman 
Subarnabanik 
Gandhabanik 
Kayastha 
Sundi and Saha 
Teli and Tili 
Sadgop 
Chasi-Kaibartta 
Baru 

Jogi or Jugi 
Kalu 

Napit 

Pod 

Goala 

Jalia Kaibartta 


Namasudra 


—_—— 


TABLE No. 38° 
Percentage of Literacy 

1901 1911 
45°6 53°2 
35°8 39°9 
32°3 45°1 
31°8 31°4 
30°9 34°7 
20°8 14:9 
16°3 16°3 
13°9 14 

13 10°9 
12°9 153 
10°4 13 
10°3 10°7 

9'8 11 

9$ 141 

6°3 TT 
4'3 4'4 

3°3 4°9 


Percentage of literacy 


in English 

1901 1911 
15°85 20°88 
8'19 10:90 
15°14 21°87 
10°18 5°86 
7°59 9°80 
1°07 1°84 
1°27 1°93 
1°65 1°86 
"52 72 
1°26 1°80 
"26 "51 
“31 ‘31 
"61 "87 
"15 “31 
"39 “65 
"08 ‘21 
"04 "22 


The table shows a declining trend in the case of Chasi Kaibartta, 


which was “due to a number of Jalia Kaibarttas returning themselves 


as Chasi ..... » al 


The figure for literacy among the Sundis also 


exhibit a similar trend, but it has been balanced by the corresponding 
figures for literacy in English which show an upward tendency. The 
decline of the Gandhabanik is, however, inexplicable, though in 

1901 they were placed well above the Kaysthas. 


30. Census 191], p. 373, Subsidiary Table VI. 


31, Census 191 


1, p. 360. 
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This upward trend, however, continued well into the second 
and the third decades of the twentieth century. But the whole 
development had another interesting dimension which jis worth 
noting here. During these years, the different dissident groups, the 
ambitious Sahas or Chasi Kaibarttas, Tilis or Sadgops, were ~ 
gradually moving further up than the members of their original 
parent castes. The Sahas in 1901 could boast of more than 354 
literates per 1,000 of their caste population, the proportion being 
much higher than that among the ordinary Sundis. Similarly, the 
Chasi Kaibarttas with one male in three who could read and 
write, sought to dissociate themselves from the Jalia Kaibarttas who 
could boast of only one in twelve, the Tilis, with one in three from 
the Telis with only one in nine; and the Sadgops with one in four 
from Goalas or Gops of Bengal Proper with only one in eight.®? 
This gap went on increasing in the following years, the dissident 
groups having more initiative than their less prosperous parent 
bodies. - 


Education opened the gates to the new professions and it is 
interesting to note the extent to which the lower castes were taking a 
place in this field. According to the census of 1911, the Namasudras 
could claim no less than 522 medical practitioners and the Baruis 
223, while other low castes as Dhobas were also represented.** Of 
the persons in educational posts, the Namasudras contributed 192, 
the Chasi Kaibarttas 245, the Sahas 214 and the Napits 168.5* 
Although higher government positions were monopolised by the 
upper castes, the lower castes were well-represented in subordinate 
employments.*® In the twenties of the present century, their 
position improved further, as the census statistics of 1931 reveal 
(see Table No. 4), they had been increasingly entering the government 
services, occupying both gazetted and non-gazetted posts, and 
adopting, in large numbers, such other higher professions as law, 
medicine and teaching. 


32. Census, 1901, p. 303. 
33. Census, 1911, p. 553. 
34. Ibid. 
35. Ibid. 
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TABLE No. 45° 











Number cf persons in | Number of persons in 

Castes Govt. Services (Gazetted | other professions. (Law, 

and non-Gazetted). Medicine and Teaching.) 
Mahishya 1,758 6,623 
Goala 1,777 942 
Namasudra 734 4,263 
Napit 565 3,259 
Jogi 3€3 1,857 
Dhoba 237 444 
Barui 231 1,123 
Kamar 206 : 646 

V 


Thus in Bengal also, es in many other parts of India, the 
individual members of the same caste “‘played different economic 
roles of potentially differenttated ranks and varied accordingly in the 
evaluation or prestige dimansion." The recognised indices of 
prestige included the elegance of ceremonial performances and social 
services. Hitesranjan Sanyal has observed that the “immense 
proliferation of temple-builcing from the middle of the eighteenth 
century to the second half of the nineteenth was mainly due to the 
needs of the emerging aspiraats for social leadership who had been 
coming up in groups’’.®® This was a major step, to validate their 
social eminence and also to acquire an establishment through which 
they could spread influence and build up a large clientale that gave 
them power in the local soGety. In addition to this, in the late 
nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, there are instances where 


36. Census, 1931, vol. V, Part <I, pp. 156-157, Imperial Table XL 
37. Barnard Barber, ‘Social Mebility in Hindu India’, in James Silverberg, ed. 
Social Mobility in the Caste System in India (Hague, 1968), p. 19. 


38. Sanyal, ‘Temple Building *n Bengal from 15th to the 19th century’, in 
B. De, ed., Perspectives in Social Sciences, I, Historical Demension (OUP 
1977). p. 134. 
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the lower caste zamindars spent money for the establishment of 
educational institutions of both traditional and western models, 
showed generous liberality, offered lucrative Brahmottar grants and 
other benefits to the Brahmans and performed their family ritual 
ceremonies in such splendour and extravagance that they often 
became subjects of local ballads.**® 


Many of such prosperous individuals, after the passing of the 
Local Self Government Act in 1885, began to contest elections for 
getting into the Local and District Boards and Municipalities which 
thus became a new source of power for this emerging group of 
aspirant social leaders who were in search for wider recognition and 
larger following.*° If we analyse the results of the first Local Board 
elections held in 1886 in different districts of Bengal, this trend 
becomes clearly identifiable. In Burdwan, for example, of those who 
were elected to the different Local Boards, more than 11 per cent 
were Aguri by caste, while Sadgops and Aguris together constituted 
a little more than 7 per cent of the total number of contestants.*+ 
The picture was far more cleare in Midnapur. In Contai and 
Tamluk thanas, where the Mahishyas had a stronghold, about 50 
per cent of the elected members in the former thana and a little more 
than 66 per cent in the latter, belonged to the same caste, while in 
Midnapur district as a whole out of a totalof 62 elected members, so 
far as their caste can be determined from their surnames, 23 were 
undoubtedly Mahishyas.** Thesame story was true for the other mobile 


39. Somendra Chandra Nandi, Bandar Kasimbazar: (in Bengali) (Calcutta 
1978), pp. 141-143. The case of the Sadgop zamindars of Surul has been 
mentioned by Ray, op. cit. pp. 259-264; also see Mahishya Samaj, 
Srabana, 1318 (B.S.), Agrahayan, Paush 1321 (B.S.); Bangiya Tili 
Samaj Patrika, Agrahayan-Paush, Magh-Falgun, 1332 (B.S. ), Jaistha- 
Asadh, 1333 (B.S. ). 


40. Bangiya Tili Samaj Patrika, Chaitra-Baisakh, 1333-34 (B.S,) 


4l. Letter from the Magistrate of Burdwan to the Commissioner of the 
Burdwan Division, No. 203M, dated, Burdwan, the 14th September, 1886, 
Proceedings of the Government of Bengal in the Municipal Department, 
Local Self-Government Branch, December, 1886, Colln. 3-20. 


42, Letter from the Officiating Magistrate of Midnapur to the Commissioner 


of the Burdwan Division, No. 3349, dated Midnapur, the 9th September, 
1886, ibid., Colin. 3-68. 
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castes as well, although they did not enjoy an identically dominant 
position in any particular region Among them, the newly prosperous 
and influential individuals, mainly zamindars, talukdars, tenure- 
holders, traders, moneylenders, pleaders and muktars, were contest- 
ing elections in different parts of Bengal and many of them were 
successfully getting through. Some such cases may be cited to 
illustrate this phenomenon. Monindra Nandi representative of a 
Teli landowing family of repute got the highest number of votes in 
Mongolcote thana in Burdwan.**® Naran Pal. a talukdar and 
possibly Subarnabanik by caste, was elected from the Midnapur sadar 
thana.** Among the Sahas, Lakhi Narain Saha, a clerk in the Court 
of Wards emerged victorious from Danton in Midnapur,*> Krishna 
Chandra Saha, the owner of a liquor shop, from Jagatballavpur in 
Howrah,*® and Jogendra Narain Roy, a zamindar and a merchant, 
was elected from Nawabganj in the district of Dacca." Similar 
examples are not difficult to find elsewhere, such as Gopi Krishna 
Rai, Ishan Chandra Haldar, Raghuram Hazra, Binod Behari Mondal 
in Bankura,#® Mukundo Lal Mandal in Birbhum,*® Baroda 
Charan Das, Nitya Charan Das, Rasik Chandra Sikdar, Girish 
Chandra Mandal, Rajendranath Haldar, Upendra Nath Shaw and 
Umesh Chandra Santra in the 24-Parganas.°° In many of these 


43, Same as Note 41. 
44, Same as Note 42. 
45. Ibid. 


46. Letter from the Officiating Commissioner of the Burdwan Division to the 
Secretary of the Government of Bengal, Municipal Dept , No. 353, dated 
_ Burdwan, the 19th August, 1886, ibid, Colin. 3-1. 


47. Letter from the Officiating Magistrate of Dacca to the Commissioner of 
the Dacca Division, No. 2048-XLI-I, dated Dacca, the 5th August, 1886. 
ibid, Colln. 6-13. 


48. Notification by the Government of Bengal, Municipal Department, dated 
Calcutta, the 3rd August, 1886, ibid, Colin. 3-55. 


49. Letter from the Officiating Magistrate of Beerbhoom to the Commissioner 


of the Burdwan Division, No. 777, dated Suri, the 16th June, 1886, 
ibid, Collin. 3-36. 


50. Letter from the Officiating Magistrate of the 24-Parganas to the Commi- 
ssioner of the Presidency Division, No..121 LG, dated Alipore, the 
26th August, 1886, Ibid, Colin. 4-15. 
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cases, caste-based personal following of the candidates accounted 
for their success which was much resented by the better educated 
high caste members of the local society. This becomes evident 
from the report of a Sub-divisional Officer of Diamond Harbour in 
the 24-parganas, from where two Chasi Kaibarttas (Mahishya), 
Baroda Charan Das, a petty landholder with low educational 
attainments, and Nitya Charan Das, a muktar in the loca] faujdari 
court, were elected to the Local Board. As the Officer reports, 


“There is general dissatisfaction among the more educated 
members of the society in this sub-division at the election of the 
two candidates....... 


The voters were mostly chasas, belonging to the Kaibarta and 
Pode castes, and they voted under the influence of the candidates 
without a proper appreciation of the responsible duties which 
they, as members of the Local Board, will be called upon to 
perform ...... oe (Emphasis added). 


We can, therefore, legitimately hypothesise, on the basis of these 
evidences, that the local influence which these ambitious and 
prosperous lower caste individuals had acquired, was bringing them 
increasingly into these new forums through which they tried further 
to consolidate and institutionalize their power and authority and to 
rise thereby in social evaluation. 


VI 


But in a society dominated by traditional values, the most 
important component of prestige was perhaps the caste ranking and 
individuals could rise in prestige demension only if their castes could 
rise as corporations. So the changes in the distribution of productive 
resources that altered the patterns of economic interaction between 
groups and individuals often sought expression through attempts at 
achieving a higher ritual rank, The’ process which had started 
before the advent of the British, reached its culmination in the late 
nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. 


51. Ibid. 
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Generally, the discrepancies between the secular status and the 
ritual rank of a particular caste were sought to be resolved through 
“Sanskritization” or “symbolic justification”. Most of these 
agitations for caste mobility, that we come across not only in Bengal, 
but in other parts.of India as well during the same period, were in 
the shape of “attempt to change the group name to one more 
hallowed in Hinduism”.5? Following the general model, initially 
such reference group behaviour by different lower castes got expression 
through attempts to symbolize ‘‘a change in their rank by adopting 
a new label, or by prefixing or suffixing labels of other castes in 
census returns’’,°® as in the case of Sadgop, Tili, Madhunapit, 
Phulnapit, Mahishya, Chasadhoba, Jogi or Namasudra Then as 
printing and spread of education helped to disseminate knowledge of 
a simplified and redifined classical Indian culture more widely, the 
reference group behaviour on the part of the ambitious and mobile 
castes transcended the regional barriers and more frequently referred 
to the wider civilizational Varna categories. Apart from a few 
castes referring to regional categories, most of the caste mobility 
movements, recorded in the Census Reports and known from the 
various caste papers and literature, sought three types of varna 
‘affiliations, Brahmanic, Kshatriya and Vaisya, the three twice born 
yarnas of the classic variant, Each of these castes resorted to some 
origin myth which associated them with one or the other of these 
varnas, and quoted Puranic slokas, sometimes spurious and some- 
times incomplete, in support of these claims. Their pretensions 
were later validated through securing vyavasthas from the Nabadwip 
‘pandits whose decisions were allegedly influenced by the present 
secular status of the caste concerned.” * 


The nature of such claims however depended on the original 
position of the castes in the regional hierarchy, their source of 
income, and the extent of education among the members of particular 
castes. A tabular statement of such claims of some of the important 
castes will reveal these features more adequately. ; 


52. Wiliam L. Rowe, ‘The New Cauhans: A Caste Mobility Movement in 
North India, in Silverberg, op. cit., p. 66. 

53. Y.B. Damle, ‘Reference Group Theory with Regard to Mobility in Caste’, 

” in Silverberg, op. cit., p. 100. 

54, Census, 1911, p 440 


No. 2] 
Castes 
1. Namasudra 
2. Jogi 
3. Kamar 
4, Napit 
5. Baidya 
6. Kayastha 
7. Aguri 
8. Mahishya 
9. Goala 
10. Sundi , 
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TABLE NO. 555 


Reference category 


Brahman 

Brahman 

Brahman (a 1931 claim, their 1921 claim 
being Kshatriya and 1911 claim Vaisya). 
Brahman (a 1931 claim, their 1921 claim 
being Baidya and 1911 claim Kshatriya. 
Ambastha 

Kshatriya. 

Kshatriya (Ugra Kshatriya). 

Kshatriya (a 1931 claim, their 1901 claim 
being Vaisya). 

Yadava (Kshatriya) (a 1931 claim, the 
earlier claim being Sadgop). 

Kshatriya or Saundik Kshatriya, (a 


1931 claim, the earlier claim being Saha). 


Bratya Kshatriya (fallen Kshatriya) or 
Pundra Kshatriya. 


11. Pod or Padmaraj 


12. Sadgop Vaisya 
13. Tili Vaisya 
14. Gandhabanik Vaisya 
15. Tambulibanik Vaisya 
16. Barui Vaisya 
17. Tanti Vaisya 
18. Subarnabanik Vaisya 
19. Saha Vaisya 
20. Mayra or Modak Kayastha 
21. Jalia Kaibartta Mahishya 
22. Chasadhoba Sadgop 
23. Kalu Teli 


55. Census, 1911, p. 441; Census, 1921, p. 347; Census of India, 1931, 
Vol. V. Part I, (henceforth to be referred as Census, 1931), pp. 427-428, 
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The above table shows that a great majority of ambitious Sudra 
castes sought a Vaisya status chiefly on the basis of their present 
occupations, namely agriculture and trade, which were also the 
traditional occupations of the ancient Vaisyas of the Vedic times.°° 
The two other Sudra castes of Bengal, the Baidyas and Kayasthas, 
who were traditionally assigned a relatively higher rank in the 
regional hierarchy,°” claimed to be associated with the Ambasthas 
(with a rank similar to that of the Brahmans) and Kshatriyas, 
respectively,°° while the demand of the Aguris to be known as 
Ugra Kshatriya was fairly an old one.*® The most vigorous of 
al] agitations that arose on caste question was perhaps that of a 
section of the Chasi Kaibarttas who wanted to be designated as 
Mahishya, a respectable mixed caste of ancient India that descended 
from a Vaisya mother and a Kshatriya father.°° At the time of the 
Census of 1901, they claimed a Vaisya status, while in 1931, they 
claimed to be Kshatriyas. The Goalas and Sundis initially referred 
to regional categories and sought to be associated with their more 
prosperous dissident groups, Sadgops and Sahas respectively. But 
from 1924 the Goalas began to put forward an interesting claim to be 
returned as Yadava, the family name of Sri Krshna, implying thereby 
a claim to Kshatriya status! The Sundis, on the other hand, 
claimed to be Kshatriyas, or more precisely, Saundik Kshatriyas.°* 
The groups that were seeking association with the regional castes, it 
should be noted here, were those who were most backward in 
education (see. Table No. 3). Among them, the Jalia Kaibarttas 


56. Their claim was based on a simplistic logic, ‘These men are traders ; the 
Vaisyas were traders ; therefore they are Vaisyas”. Census, 1921, p. 348 ; 
also see Mahishya Samaj, Baisakh, 1318 (B.S.); Bangiya Tili Samaj 
Patrika, Ashwin-Kartik, 1332 (BS. ). 


57. Niharranjan Ray, Bangalir Itihas (in Bengali) Third Edition (Calcutta 
1980), pp. 290-294. - 


58. Census, 1901, pp. 379, 381 ; also see Sasibhushan Nandi Barma, Kayastha- 
Puran (in Bengali), 2nd Edition, ed., Girishchandra Vidyalankar, (Calcutta, 
1335 B. S.), pp. 59-62. 377. 


59, For details, see Mandelbaum, op. cit., p. 453. 

60. Census, 1901, p. 380; Census, 1911, p. 441 ; Mahishya Samaj, Baisakh, 
1318 (B S). 

6l. Census, 1931, p. 466. 

62. Census, 1931. p. 428. 
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were seeking equality with the Mahishyas,°* who had recently moved 
up in social estimation. The oil-pressing Kalus took advantage 
of the similarity of their occupation with that of the Telis and 
increasingly appropriated their caste name.°* On the other hand 
those coming up from the bottom of the ritual hierarchy sought 
affiliation to the highest of the varna categories, the Jogis and 
Namasudras claiming to be Brahmans and Pods boasting of a 
Kshatriya origin. 


Reference group behaviour does not only mean seeking a 
particular Varna-affiliation, but also emulating the social and ritual 
norms of those twice-born varnas, if not in the classical form, at 
least in accordance with the local tradition. In Bengal in the 
nineteenth and early twentieth centuries we find an increasing number 
of lower castes adopting the sanskars and the ritual ceremonies that 
had once been peculiar to the higher varnas and following social 
practices that had been the hallmarks of the respectable castes 
enjoying a higher position in the regional caste hierarchy. For 
example, the Baidays, the Kayasthas, the Aguris, a section of Tilis, 
the Subarnabaniks and the Jogis had started wearing sacred 
thread,°* while the Aguris, a section of the Sadgops and the Mayras 
introduced Kulinism with all its ancillary taboos and customs.°® A 
number of ambitious castes also began to reduce the period of 
asauch or ceremonial uncleanness after bereavement from 30 to 10, 
12 or 15 days, as were prescribed for the three twice-born varnas.®" 
As regards food and drink, the habit of eating impure food like beef, 
pork and fowl, drinking of wine and smoking of tobacco were 
increasingly falling into disrepute.*® Social segregation of castes 


63. Census, 1921. p. 347. 

64. E. A. Gait, ‘Caste’, in Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, Second 
Edition, 1932, vol. IH, p. 237. 

65. Census, 1901, pp. 370, 381; SAB, vol. I, p. 68; Jogisakha, Bhadra {321 
(B S) Baisakh, 1328 (B. S.), cited by Bose, op. cit., p. 156; Bangiya 
Tili Samaj Patrika, Agrahayan-Paush, 1332 (B. S.); Nandi Barma, op. 
cit., pp. 221, 339, 394. 

66. Census, 1901, Appendix VII; Risley, op. cit , vol. II, pp. 84-85. 

67. Census, 1931, p. 425; Mahishya Samaj, Ashadh, Kartik, 1318 (B. S.) 
Ashwin-Kartik, 1321 (B. S.); Bangiya Tili Samaj Patrika, Agrahayan- 
Paush, 1332 (B. S.) ; Nandi Barma, op. cit , pp. 236-239. 

68. Census, 190}, p. 368. 
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and’ sub-castes was being far more strictly observed, violations 
leading to social ostracism. And if the higher castes had become a 
little more liberal in this respect, the lower castes chose to be far 
more strict.®° 


Cultural adaptation was, however, more palpable in the marriage 
customs of these pretentious castes and in their practices concerning 
women. Ceremonies necessary to regularize marriage and adoption 
as well as~prevention of marriage within the same gotra, and the 
prohibition of divorce, as were prescribed for the twice-born varnas, 
were being increasingly emulated by these ambitious castes seeking 
affiliation to one or the other of the higher categories.7° In Bengal, 
as in many other areas of the subcontinent, the castes which forbade 
widow-remarriage and whose widows either performed sati or at 
least observed jatyachar or ascetism, usually enjoyed a higher ritual 
status than those who did not observe these customs. As a result, 
from the early nineteenth century a number of lower castes began to 
adopt these customs concerning widows. According to an estimate, 
in 1815-16, forty-five percent of the widows burnt in Bengal Proper 
came from the lower groups, especially the up-and-pushing Sadgops, 
Telis, Kaibarttas, Goalas, Namasudras, Sahas and Aguris.72 Later, 
Sati was abolished, but widow-remarriage remained strictly 
proscribed, both among the higher and the lower castes. And those 
who formerly allowed this practice, began to prohibit it in the hope 
of achieving social respectability.77 The 1891 Census list of castes 
that forbade widow-remarriage included the Banias, Sadgops, Sundis, 
Kaibarttas, Telis, ‘Mayras and Napits.7* On the other hand, the 
Namasudras, although permitted this practice earlier, began to 
discontinue it towards the turn of the century.’ * 


Child-marriage was another such social custom of the respectable 
castes. Although in the late nineteenth century (between 1881 and 


69. Census, 1901, p 356. 
70, Census, 1931, p. 425. 
71. Rajat K. Ray, ‘Introduction’, in V. C. Joshi, edited, Rammohan Roy and 
_ the Process of Modernisation in India, (Delhi, 1975), p, 5. 
72. Census, .1901, p. 250; Census, 1911, p. 321; Mahishya Samaj, Asadh, 
1318 (B S). 
73. -Cènsus, 1891, p. 267. 
74. Risley; op cit., vol. I., p. 187; Bose, ap. cit, p. 158 
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1901), there was a marginal decline (only 1°8 percent) in the rate of 
infant girls (under ten years of age) getting married,’5 the available 
statistics show that, while the better educated upper castes were 
abandoning this custom, the socially ambitious lower castes were 
increasingly borrowing it. According to a table prepared by 
Ramkrishna Mukherjee, a little more than 33 percent of the castes 
and tribes of Bengal practised only child-marriage, while a still 
greater number practised both child and adult marriage in the late 
nineteenth century.7° In the first decade of the twentieth, if we 
compare the 1911 Census statistics (see Table No. 6), we will find 
that in this direction the lower castes were going far ahead of the 
traditional higher castes of Bengal, such as Brahman, Kayastha and 
Baidya. 


TABLE NO. 6°77 


Castes Percentage of married women and 
widows among the females of each 
caste, in the age group of 5-12. 


ba 


l. Baidya 5'1 per cent 
2: Kayastha 88, 
3. Subarnabanik 4 ee 
4, Brahman 16 rm 
5, Gandhabanik 163, 
6. Jalia Kaibartta 183 35 
To Namasudra 222. y 
8. Kamar 293 j; 
9. Chasi Kaibartta 259 = & 
10. Sundi and Saha 282 4 
1i. Sadgop 293- y 
12. Tili and Teli B22). <3 
13, Goala 32:7 
14, Pod 35l p 





75. Census, 1901, p. 260. 


76. Ramkrishna Mukherjee, The Dynamics of a Rural Society, (Berlin, 1957), 
p. 110. 
77. Census, 191 1, p. 351-55, Subsidiary Table V, 
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In the following decade the custom however, slowly began to lose 
in popularity also among the ambitious lower castes.7® But this was 
due to another form of cultural adaptation. In the respectable 
marriage arrangements among the higher castes, normally the bride’s 
father used to present morzy to the bridegroom, while among the 
lower castes the practice was just the reverse, i.e., the bridegroom 
had to pay a bride price. But from the second half of the nineteenth 
century, the respectable anë well-to-do members of such ambitious 
castes as Aguri, Sadgop, Tili and Mahishya, began to imitate their 
betters and gave money to the father of the bridegroom. The 
amount of dowry went on rapidly increasing with the usual result 
that the girls remained unmarried until a comparatively late age.7° 
And by the second decade o7 the twentieth century, this practice had 
become ‘‘almost universally prevalent’’.°° 


Along with these marriage cnstoms of the higher castes, seclusion 
of women both before and after marriage was also being more enthusias- 
tically enforced by thess aspicants for social respectability. Although 
a small section, better educated and more prosperous, had started 
relaxing the rigours of the purdah system during the early twentieth 
century, the middle and lower castes, both in towns and villages, 
began to enforce it among themselves more vigorously than ever.®* 
The Namasudra women, for example, used to visit the markets for 
selling their garden products. But around the year 1872 a meeting 
of their caste members decided to proscribe this practice and keep 
their women in seclusion like the other respectable castes.°* | 


It is however, ‘interesting to note that although Sanskritization 
was the dominant trend, it vas not certainly the only one. Parallel 
to this, signs of westernization or secularization were also visible in 
the behaviour of these mobile caste groups, their goal, however, 


78. See Census, 1921, p. 283, Subsidiary Table V. 

79, Census, 1901, pp. 251-255 ; Mahishya Samaj, Jaistha, Asadh, Kartik, 
Magh, Chaitra, 1321 (B S) ; Bangiya Tili Samaj Patrika, Chaitra-Baisakh, 
1332-33 (B S), Jaistha-Ashadh, 1333 (B. S.). 

80. Census, 1931, p. 399. 

81. Census, 1921, p. 112, 


82. Memo from W. L. Owen, District Superintendent of Police to the 
Magistrate of Furreedpore, dated, the 18th March, 1873, Proceedings of 
the Government of Bengal in the Judicial Department, March, 1873, 
No. 179. 
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remaining the same. The Karmakars, Tilis, Jogis, and the Yadavas 
tried to breakdown the barriers between sub-castes, either by 
promoting intermarriages or by insisting upon a claim of common 
origin.®* In addition to that, the Tilis and the Jogis tried 
to build up opinion against child-marriage and sought to promote 
widow-remarriage, at least in the case of minors, while a progressive 
section among the Jogis actually succeeded in arranging same 
marriages for widows.°* Many of the Mahishyas and Tilis were 
vocal against the dowry system,®* while in 1908, a general conference 
of the Namasudras in Jessore resolved that “any Namasudra marrying 
his son under 20 or daughter under 10 will be excommunicated.” ®° 
The rate of child-marriage, as we have seen in Table No. 6, was 
already remarkably low among the Subarnabaniks. This westernizing 
trend was however, shared more or less by almost all the ambitious - 
castes of Bengal, and this was expressed in their awareness that 
education and particularly English and professional education was 
necessary for achieving social respectability.°7 ; 


All these endeavours to improve the social position of the castes 
were pursued at an organised level. Many of these castes had their 
Sabhas or Samitis, while almost every ambitious caste had a medium ` 
of its own. These caste organisations first began to show up after 
the census of 1901 and then rapidly proliferated after 1905. Some 
of these associations, to name a few, were the Bangadeshiya Kayastha 
Sabha, Kayastha Parishat, Tambuli Samaj, Bangiya Tili Jati 





83. Census, 1911, p. 483; Census, 1931, p. 466; Jogisakha, Ashwin, 1338 
(B. S.), cited by Bose, op. cit, p. 56; Bangiya Tili Samaj Patrika, Magh- 
Falgun, 1333 (B. S.). 

84. Jogisakha, Baisakh, Jaistha, 1312 (B. S.), Agrahayan, Magh, 1327 (B. §.), 
Bhadra, 1330 (B. S.), Jaistha, 1331 (B. S.), cited by Bose, op. cit., p. 156; 
Bangiya Tili Samaj Patrika, Chaitra-Baisakh, 1332-33 (B. S.), ‘Magh- 
Falgun, 1333 (B. 8.). 


85. Mahishya Samaj, Jaistha, Ashadh, Kartik, Magh, Chaitra, 1321 (B.S.); 
Banglya Tili Samaj Patrika, Chaitra-Baisakh, 1332-’33 (B. S.), Jaistha- 
Asadh, 1333 (B. S.). 

86. L. S. S. O'Malley, Bengal District Gazetteers, Jessore, (Calcutta, wey 
p. 50. 

87. Pataka, April, 1916, cited by Bose, op. cit, p. 158; Mahishya Samaj; 
Baisakh, Jaistha, Ashadh, Ashwin, Kartik, Agrahayan, J318 (B. S.), 
Baisakh, 1321 (B. S.). 
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Sammilani, Subarnabanik Samaj, the cooperative society of Baruis, 
Bangiya Mahishya Samiti, Purba Banga Vaisya Samiti, Vaisya 
Saha Mahasabha, All Indie Viswakarma Brahman Society, Bangiya 
Kshatriya Karmakar Sabha, Karmakar Vaisya Tattwik Samaj, 
Bangiya Karmakar Sammilani, Namasudra Hitaishini Samiti and 
Jogi Hitaishini Sabha.** Their purpose was mainly to achieve 
horizontal solidarity within the castes,*® as well as to preach 
sanskritization of their customs and reformation of their ways of life 
through their journals.°° In this way, those various groups sought 
to move up vertically as corporations in the scale of caste ranking 
and wanted to get that higher social position recognised by the 
Census authorities as well as by the larger Hindu society.°*. And 
not only did they try to improve their own status but in many cases 
_ also endeavoured to impugn with sastriya arguments the claims of 
others.°* In fact all these various ambitious groups were constantly 
competing with each other and this element of competetion bred 
among some of them a sence of loyalty to the British government. 
Many of these caste associations were seeking special favour with the 
government in the form of -eservation in government employments 
and educational institutions and scholarships for their caste 


88. For details see Census, 1901, p. 380, Census, 1911, p. 483 ; Census, 1931, 
pp. 468, 485; Bose, op. cit, pp. 154, 158; Lucy Carroll, ‘Caste, 
Social Change and the Social Scientist’ in Journal of Asian Studies, vol. 
XXXV, No. 1 (November, 1975). 

$9. Mahishya Samaj, Baisakh 1318 (B. S.), Jaistha, 1321 (B. S.) ; Bangiya 
Tili Samaj Patrika, Ashwin-Kartik, Magh-Falgun, 1332 (B. S.), Jaistha- 
Ashadh, Agrahayan-Paush, Magh-Falgun, 1333 (B. S.), Jaistha-Ashadh, 
1334 (B. S). À 

90. Bangiya Tili Samaj Patrika, Agrahayan-Paush, 1332 (B. S.), Jaistha- 
Ashadh, 1334 (B. S); Mchisha Samaj, Ashadh, Kartik, Agrahayan, 1318 

, (B. S.), Jaistha Ashadh, Ashwin, 1321 (B. S.) ; Jogisakka, Bhadra, 1321 
(B. S.), Baisakh, 1388 (B. £.), cited by Bose, op. cit,, p. 156. 

91, Mahishya Samaj, Baisakh. Jaistha, Ashadh, 1318 (B. S.); Bangiya Tili 
Samaj Patrika, Ashwin-Kartik, 1332 (B. S.), Ashwin-Kartik, Magh- 
Faigun, 1333 {B. S.). 

92. Mahisya Samaj, Baisakh, Bhadra, 1318 (B. S.); Bangiya Tili Samaj 

, Patriha, Ashwin-Kartik, 1232 (B. S.), Ashwin-Kartık, Magh-Falgun, 1333 
(B. S.); Kalpadrum, Kartik-Agrahayan 1285 (B. S.), Nandi Barma, op. 
cit., pp. 338-463 ; Prakash Chandra Sarkar, collected and edited, Sree 
Gobardhankrita Brihat Moahishya-Karika, (in Bengali). (Calcutta, 1931), 
Introduction. . 
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members.°* Some of these castes like Jogis or Namasudras, went 
even to the extent of opposing the nationalist movements that were 
being organised in the country during these years and desired that 
the British government, their ‘‘Jiberator’, should remain in this 
country for ever. * 


—~ 


VII 


But a caste did not exist by itself. It could only be “‘recognised 
in contrast to other castes with which its members are closely involved 
in a network of economic, political and ritual relationship’.** Hence 
caste ranking was necessarily ‘interactional’, rather than purely 
‘attributional’. A caste could move up in ritual hierarchy only if the 
other members of the society acknowledged their higher pretensions. 
So the real touchstone by which we can decide whether a caste could 
really move up in the scale of social precedence is not merely the 
opinion of the Hindu pedantry, but general Hindu public opinion 
which the census ratings were claimed to have been based on. And 
judging by this standard, it must be said, in the light of the available 
evidence, that although mobility in secular context was possible, if 
not easy, that in ritual context was difficult and rare. 


In the urban centres, it is true, the liberal values were being 
slowly accepted, but in the villages, opinion was still conservative. 
In rural systems of stratification, what affected peoples’ estimates of 
rank was still the giving and receiving of pollution, especially 
through water, food and services.°® The individual rank of a caste 


93. Jogisakha, Sravan, 1318 (B. S.), Bhadra, 1321 (B. S.); Pataha, April, 1916, 
cited by Bose, op. cit., pp. 154-155, 158: also see Mahishya. Samaj, 
Ashadh, Falgun, 1318 (B. S.), Bhadra, Megh, 1321 (B. S.). Later, the 
Mahishyas joined the mainstream of nationalist politics and participated 
in the non-cooperation movement. The Bangiya Tili Samaj Patrika 
was also publishing various articles which reflected the nationalist 
sentiment See Jaistha-Ashadh, 1334 (B S.) issue. 


94. Jogisakha, Bhadra, 1315 (B. S.), Shravan, 1318 (B. S.), Bhadra, 132! 
(B. S.), Ashadh, 1322 (B. S.), Namasudra Suhrid, October 1907, Pataka, 
April, 1916, cited by Bose, op. cif., pp. 154-155, 158-159 ; also see Sufia 
Ahmed, Muslim Community in Bengal, 1884-1912 (Dacca, 1974), p. 257. 

95. E.R. Leach, op. cit, p. 5. 

96. Census, 1901, pp. 367-368. 
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varied in proportion to the degree of pollution it transmitted 
and accordingly each caste had a definite place in a hierarchical 
structure that encompassed the entire Hindu society. In the nine- 
teenth or early twentieth century, there had been little or only 
marginal changes in that stratification system and that too occurred 
in exceptional cases or in isolated pockets. 


Among the different castes that were seeking positional changes 
within the ritual hierarchy, the Kayasthas do not seem to have been 
very successful and in the courts they were still being considered as 
Sudras.°7 The Baidyas, imspite of their high culture and mode of 
living were not admitted to Brahmanhood by the larger Hindu 
society.°* The higher claim of the Aguris also seem to have been 
largely unrecognised.°® Although the Sadgops and Tilis could 
successfully dissociate themselves from their parent castes,?°° they 
had to remain satisfied with the rank of Nabasakh or clean Sudra 
which had been originally assigned to their parent castes in 
Parasarasamhita.*°* The other Nabasakh castes, like Gandhabanik, 
Tambulibanik, Barui, Mayra, Kamar Napit, Madhunapit or Tanti, 
also failed to rise above their station.1°? The Chasi Kaibarttas were 
perhaps a little more successful in this respect. At the close of the 
nineteenth century, the dividing line between them and Jalia 
Kaibarttas was still far from clear or universally recognised ; their 
Brahmans were known as Vyasokta Brahmans and were most 
degraded ; and in many districts such as Dacca, Tippera, Birbhum, 
Nadia and Noakhali, their water was not taken by the higher 
castes. *°° Only in the districts of Midnapur, Hooghly, and the 
24-Parganas, they perhaps enjoyed a better social position.*°* But 
in course of the next three decades, the split between the two groups 
. became complete. The new designation (Mahishya) of the Chasi 


97. Census, 1931, p. 471. 

98. Dutt, op. cit., pp. 72-74. 

99. Census, 1931, p. 455. 
100. Census, 1921, p. 360; Sanyal, ‘Continuities of Social Mobility ete.’ 
101. Census, 1901, p. 370; Census, 1931, pp. 468, 484, 537 ; 

Nandi Barma, op. cit , p. 430. 

102, Census, 1901, p. 370 ; also see Census, 1931, pp. 457, 468, 482. 
103. Census, 1901, p. 371. 

104. lbid., and also SAB, vol. III, pp. 54-55. 
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Kaibarttas won general recognition, both social and official, and the 
higher castes began to take water from their hands.1°5 But they 
failed to secure the services of good Brahmans and therefore, cannot 
be said to have achieved promotion to the rank of Nabasakh.*°® 
The Goalas were perhaps more fortunate in this respect, as in a few 
districts their Brahmans were not degraded and consequently they 
enjoyed a higher rank.*°7 The Sahas by the early twentieth century, 
had distinguished themselves from the ordinary Sundis and enjoyed 
a superior social status in a secular context, their ritual position, 
however, remaining the same.*°® Similarly, the Subarnabaniks, 
during the same period; had established themselves as the most 
advanced among the mercantile castes of Bengal, but in spite of that, 
they were still assigned a back seat in the assembly of Bengal 
castes.*°® The Jogis, their high pretensions notwithstanding, had to 
remain content with their oid ritual rank.1*° The same was also 
true for the other ambitious groups, who were usually served by the 
village washerman but rarely shaved by the barber. Among them, 
the Chasadhobas had improved their social status, vis-a-vis the 
ordinary Dhobas, but only in a secular context.*** The Pods and 
Namasudras, as they gradually moved up in economic dimension 
during the closing decades of the nineteenth and the early years of 
the twentieth centuries, their social position also improved, but never 
to a very considerable extent.44* Even at the end of the nineteenth 
century, the Pods were considered as untouchables in the district of 
Burdwan,'** and as late as in the third decade of the twentieth, the 
Namasudras were generally held to pollute by their touch.*** 


But finally, it remains to be added that in the eyes of many 
orthodox village Brahmans, the over-zealous guardians of the 





105. Census, 1911, p. 440 ; Census, 1921, p. 354; Census, 1931, p. 477. 

106. Dutt, op. cit., p. 127. 

107. Census, 1901, p. 371. 

108. Census, 1901, p. 372, Census 1921, p. 358; Dutt, op. cit., pp. 111-112; 
Sanyal, ‘Social Mobility in Bengal etc’. 

109. Census, 1921, p. 359; Dutt, op. cit., p. 97. 

110. Census, 1901, p. 372. 

111. Sanyal, ‘Social Mobility in Bengal etc.’ 

112. Census, 1921, pp. 357-358. 

113. Census, 1901, p. 372. 

114. Dutt, op. cit., p. 140. 
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traditional social order, nothing at all had perhaps changed. Below 
their rank everyone else was a Sudra, therefore unclean, and hence 
deserved a uniformly despising behaviour. This is evident from a 
table given by Digindranarayan Bhattacharya (a nationalist social 
reformer who had started a personal crusade against caste system) in 
his book Hindur Nabajagcran (Yhe Renaissance of the Hindus) 
published in 1931. The table which analyses the social and ritual 
behaviour of the Brahmans towards the other so-called Sudra castes 
around the closing years of our period may not represent the 
universal picture, but even then it is worth reproducing here. 


' TABLE NO. 7775 





A B | C D 
The so-called l 
untouchable 
castes : Muchi, 

Bagdi, Pod, Baidya, 
Serial Rajbansi, Kayastha Behaviour of the 

No. Kaibartta, Malo, & other Brahmans 

Namasudra, Nabasakh 
Kapalik, castes. 
Sutradhar, Mah, 

Dhoba, Saha, etc. 

1 ~ Their deity. Their deity Not to be paid obeisance 

to. 

2 Water touched Warer touched Notto be used in religious 

by them by them ceremonies. 

3 Do Do Not to be used in personal 
religious rites (Sandhya & 
Tarpan). 

4 Their priests Their priests Unacceptable in marriage 
& other forms of social 
relationships. 

5 Do Do Not to be allowed to sit 


in the same row in a 
social feast. 
[Continued] 


115. Digindranarayan Bhattacharya, Hindur . Nabajagaran, (in Bengali) 
(Calcutta, 1338 B. S.), pp. 73-74. 
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Table No. 7 (Continued) 





10 


l1 


B 
Their gifts 


l ‘Their water & 


food 


Faces of such 
men & women 


Their brata- 
bhiksha or alms 


to be given to a 


Brahman after 
upanayana 


Their touch 


Their house 


Such men & 
women 


C 


Their gifts ` 
Their water & 
food 


Faces of such 
men & women 


Their brata- 
bhiksha or alms 
to be given to a 
Brahmana after 
upanayana 


Their touch 


Their house 


Such men & 
women 


D 
Unacceptable. 
Uuacceptable. Those who 
do not at all accept food 
or water touched by the 
Sudras are considered to 
‘be the highest among 
the Brahmans., 


Not to be seen : 
(immediately after the 
sacred thread ceremony 
(upanayan). 


Unacceptable. 


Defiles the deities of the 


, Brahmans & have to be 


purified by bathing them | 
in five varieties of cow 
products & excreta or ` 
pancha-gabya. 


Not to be entered by any 
Brahman along with his 
household deity or , - 
Salagram which i is defiled 
if done so, ‘and has to be 
purified in the way | 
mentioned. above. 


Not to be permitted to 
recite the supreme sacred 
hymn or the pranab , 
mantra, 

[Continued] 
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Table No. 7 (Continued) 


A B C D 





13 Such men & Such men & Religious teachings 
women women imparted to them should 
not include the pranab 
mantra. 


14 Their funeral Their funeral Not to be joined. 
procession procession 


15 Such men & Such men & Required to clean up their 
women women dishes after dining in a 
Brahman’s house. 


16 Their seats Their seats Have to be separate from 
those of the Brahmans in 
any social gathering on 
the occasion of marriage 
or sradh ceremonies. 








Many more items could easily be attached to this already long 
list, only to reveal at greater length, that to such orthodox village 
Brahmans, at least to some of them, all these movements and 
agitations for caste mobility ħad very little significance. In the world 
of such omniscient Brahmans there was no apparent distinction 
between a traditional high caste man, like a Baidya or a Khyastha, 
or an affluent Nabasakh and the so-called unclean Sudras or the 
untouchables. Everyone had been relegated to a subordinate 
category with gradations within it and there was no hope of a leap 
upward, since everyone was condemned by birth. And this attitude 
of the Brahmans had a profound impact on the psychology of the 
rural masses, as to them, largely illiterate and ignorant, the village 
Brahman was still the only spiritual guide and the social leader 
whose authority could not be questioned. Hence the social relations 
in the villages, as we can safely assume, largely followed the older 
social pattern. Only patches of readjustment could be seen here and 
there. 
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VII 


Then what did these caste mobility movements of ‘the late 
nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, really signify? They did 
not in any way symbolize an assault on the concept of caste hierarchy 
or a yearning for social equality. It is true that the better educated 
classes and a few liberal organisations had started debating on the 
necessity of abolishing the caste system altogether.*?® But in effect, 
the impact of education and the liberal ideas on the institution of 
caste was nothing more than marginal. On the other hand, the very 
idea, of organising an agitation for caste mobility challenged the very 
ideology of caste ranking which was determined by birth and was 
immutable in the upward direction.*** But none of the aspirant 
castes in the late nineteenth or early twentieth century made any 
suggestion of social equality for all. Each individual community was 
striving to obtain a step upward in the social ladder; but it was 
equally insistent that those who stood below should be kept in their 
proper place.**® Retaining the ritual hierarchy in its pristine form 
as expressed in the varna division of ancient India, they wanted a 
readjustment within the general framework.*1® Hence they resorted 
to social fantasies and alleged that they had been incognito for a 
period of time well beyond historical verification and that they had 
now rediscovered their real identity. The very method of their 
mobility thus endorsed the caste stratification system. 


We have seen that a caste or an individual member of a caste 
‘could achieve a higher secular status without a corresponding change 
in ritual rank. This very fact gave rise to new social tensions and 
caste thus remained an important factor in the complex processes of 
societal transformation. During the period under review, it was still 
a dominant element of social prestige. And hence, those who could 
116. Census, 1931, p. 423; Sarkar, op. cit., p. 450; Sambad Prabhakar, 
5 Srabana, 1262 (B. S.), in Benoy Ghosh, Samayik Patre Banglar Samaj- 
chitra, vol. I (in Bengali), (Calcutta, 1978), p. 200. 

117. Hutton, op. cit., p. 111- 

118. Census, 1921, p. 346; Bangiya Tili Jati Sammilani was an exception to 
this general rule; see, Bangiva Tili Samaj Patrika, Ashwin-Kartik, Magh- 
Falgun, 1333 (8. S.), Jaistha-Ashadh 1334 (B. S.). 

119. Census, 1931, p. 424; Sarkar, op. cit., p. 450; Bangiya Tili Samaj 
Patrika, Ashwin-Kartik, 1332 (B. S.). 
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rise in Class demanded a lift in caste. In fact all these caste agitations 
were led by those people wo had gained in wealth, education and 
influence,**° and in many cases the lower sections of the respective 
communities remained unacquainted with their new designations and 
their intended connotations.*** These movements, therefore, were 
attempts to bridge the gap between class and caste, economic power 
and social prestige, cultural -deas and the new economic realities. 


+ The ‘aspirations of the lower caste elites had been given a booster 
by the census ‘operations through which the British imperial 
government had been trying z0 grapple with the reality of the Indian 
social situation. ‘There ambition being largely frustrated by the 
high caste leaders of the local society, these men wanted to move up 
at least in the imperial cropus of knowledge. Having improved 
their position largely throug the changes effected by the British 
colonial government, they hed perhaps much more to gain from such 
an official recognition of theiz new status. Apart from more material 
benefits, expected-to follow ir terms of caste representation in public 
employment and elected bodies, they also hoped that this would 
soften the attitude of Hindu society towards their higher social 
pretensions. The British government, on the other hand, by way of 
endorsing the fact that Indian society was a stratified one and 
allowing some changes in the official text of that stratification system, 
heightened the tensions that impaired the solidarity of their subject 
nation. 


120. Census, 190!, p. 366; Bengiya Tili Samaj Patrika, Jaistha-Ashadh, 
1334 (B. S.). 
121. Census, 1901, p. 380. 


THE SURAT CRISIS OF 1669 


—A CASE STUDY OF MERCANTILE PROTEST 
IN MEDIEVAL INDIA— 


SUSHIL CHAUDHURY 


An attempt has been made in this paper to analyse the social 
impact of Aurangzeb’s edict of 1669 relating to demolition of temples 
and how successfully the merchant community resisted the implemen- 
tation of the imperial order in Surat in 1669.4 This paper also aims 
at an analysis of the socio-economic organisation of the Surat 
merchants as can be gleaned from the events of 1669 as also the 
position of the Mughal merchant vis-4-vis the State. However it 
should be made explicitly clear that no conclusive generalisations can 
be expected to be reached at from the analysis of a single case study 
made here. Nevertheless certain deductions can perhaps be made on 
the basis of the evidence—meagre though they are—we come across 
in connection with this study. These deductions are bound to be 
highly uncertain but they must not be altogether disdained. Although 
they cannot offer any very firm answers, they can at least help to 
eliminate most infirm of answers and to limit the range of likelihood. 


It is perhaps imperative to have a look at the Surat Society and 
the people involved in the incident in 1669 or thereabout before 
dealing with the story of the mercantile strike of Surat. We are 
indeed lucky to have contemporaneous account of the Society at Surat 
in the records of the European Companies which undoubtedly still 
hold immense importance as source material for the study of the 
socio-economic history of medieval India, if used with necessary 
caution. I think we can quietly ignore the allegation of Euro- 
centricity which seems to have become a fashionable fad with some 
historians in recent times. 


1. An earlier version of this paper was presented at the International Seminar 
on ‘Trade and Urbanization in Western India and Gujrat, J6th to 19th 
Century’ held at the M. S. University, Baroda, 11th to 14th October, 1980. 
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In 1672 in a lengthy private letter home, a servant? of the 
English Company wrote: ‘This Province or Part of India is 
principally Inhabited by 3: Nations or sorts of people, that is the 
Moors or Mohamedans, the Hindooes and Parsees.’*> We know 
from the admirable work of Professor Ashin.Das Gupta‘ that the 
Muslim merchants of the city of Surat formed numerically a small 
proportion of its mercantile population, though they made up for it 
by their social and economic importance. As we are more concerned 
with the Hindu community of Surat for the purpose of this paper, let 
us see what was its composition like during the period. According 
to the author of the letter referred to earlier, ‘the most considerable 
sects’ of the Hindus were (1) the Rajputs (2) the Brahmins (3) the 
Banians ‘who are for the most parts the Merchants, Tradesmen and 
Brokers’ (4) the ‘Gentooes who are commonly the handy crafts 
Men, as Carpenters, Smiths, Taylors, Shoe Makers, Seamen & ca’ 
(5) the ‘Coolies who are the Poore Country Peasants that Plough and 
Sow... but (God knows) the least part for themselves. for they have 
only soe much as will keep them and their families alive, the greater 
part being for the king and his officers." 


But the most interesting part of his account seems to be the 
following comment which is a positive indication of social mobility 
in medieval India: “These are the Principale Tribes, or as (we) call 
them casts of the Indians that Inhabit Guzuratt, and these are 
generally their professions, but that severall of them are one anothers 
and many of them of other professions... as there are BRAHMANS 
that are Souldyers and Merchants soe well as Priests, and there are 
Banians that are Labourers, Handicraftsmen (and soe well as 
Merchants) and curers of Herbs, and there are Weavers of all sects 
Moors, Hindooes and Parsees.’® 


tv 


Henry Yule thinks that the servant was none else than Streynsham Master, 
c.f., H. Yule, (ed.), The Diary of William Hedges, Vol. II, London, 1888, 
p. 304. 


3, Ibid, pp. 308-309. 


4, A. Das Gupta, Indian Merchants and the Decline of Surat, c. 1700-1750, 
Franz Steiner Verlog, Wiesbaden, 1979. 


5. H. Yule, op. cit., pp. 310-11. 
6. Ibid., p. 311. 
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It should be noted here that the Europeans in general were not as 
witty as the author of this letter to distinguish so many sub-castes of 
the Hindus. Most often they referred to all the Hindus in general 
terms like ‘Gentiles’, ‘Gentooes’ or ‘Banians’. This will be apparent 
from the document which gives detailed account of the crisis of 1669. 
However as the Banias were the most involved group in our story, it 
is important to see what the contemporaneous records have to say 
about them. 


‘The Banians with whome we deale most, they being our Brokers, 
eat noe flesh nor anything that had life in it, nor garlike nor onyons, 
and Drinke noe Wine nor strong Drinke, soe that they are generally 
wary and considerative and Cunning People, and soe they have need 
be, for they are great Traders and very Rich, and have nothing to 
support themselves in their Reputation and honour but their Riches, 
which they are allsoe put to it to preserve by their Witts. For they 
are alltogether a Passive and Suffering People, and against all the 
violent assaults that are made upon them have noe other defence 
then their Witts and that Interest which their money makes, and for 
which only they know they are soe often Pecked at.” 


However we shall shortly see as is reflected in the incident of 1669 
that the Banias were not really that passive and suffering people, and 
if need be they could rise to the occasion and face the devil on the 
latter’s own terms. But what a remarkable consistency one finds 
in their religious belief and life style. In their protest against the 
oppressive state machinery they resorted to completely non-violent 
method and that too very effectively. 


Arnold Wright writing on Surat and the English factory in Annesley 
of Surat and His Times® says that though the Hindus as a conquered 
race occupied an inevitably inferior place, a very effective counter- 
poise to the Bohra Muslims was supplied by the Banias, ‘a sect of 
the Jains who were and are famous in the life and trade of Western 
India.’ He writes on the basis of the documents of the period : 
‘This community unites to a keen commercial aptitude a Quakerlike 
pertinacity in carrying its religious beliefs to their logical extremes.’® 


7. Ibid, p. 312. 
8. Arnold Wright, Annesley of Surat and His Times, London, 1918. 


9. Ibid. p. 111. 
17 
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Of the Banias again we are mostly concerned here with the Parekh 
family of Surat which provided the famous brokers of the English 
Company at the port city. As the leader of the mercantile protest 
was none but the head of the Parekh family, it is pertinent that we 
should try to learn some-hing about the Parekhs. They were the 
heads of the Bania commurity of Surat, at least from the 60s through 
the rest of the 17th century, the leading members of the family in 
succession becoming the brokers of the English Company. It is 
common knowledge by now that the position of the Indian broker 
in a port town like Surat was one of great financial responsibility 
and highly lucrative in ordinary peaceful times. These brokers, 
as individuals, were typica. banias with all the strength and weak- 
nesses of their caste. 


Samuel Annesley of the English factory at Surat who was 
dismissed from service in 1698 and who had a row with the Parekhs 
writes the following about them : 


‘The PARRACKS (with whom chiefly we have to doe) are Heads 
of the Gentues in this place, and the whole body of them moves 
at their back in any dispute with the oppressive officers. They are 
wealthy, subtle and malicious, as well as powerful ; can bribe, divide, 
menace and by il arts remove those that oppose them, being above 
shame and uncontrolled by conscience. They will suppress or forge 
accounts, and back it with Witnesses or stifle evidence, and know 
how to time any such artifices as their occasion-serves ; and when 
hardly prest wil fling a part overboard to save the Remainder. 
And what can’t such Persons do, so qualifyed, with an arbitrary 
Government, where money answers al things.’*° 


Though the eminence of the Parekh family in the mercantile 
community of Surat dates from the time of Bhimjee Parekh in the 
60s of the 17th century, the earliest of the Parekhs that we can trace 
in the records of the Company is Tulsidas Parekh,*? Bhimjee’s father. 
It seems that it is in the early 60s that the Parekhs became the 


10. ©. C. 8556, Quoted in Yule, op. cit., p. 351. 

11. In 1668 the President of the Company at Surat, Wyche, and a factor, 
Bornford, borrowed money for their private trade from Tulsidas, c.f., 
William Foster (ed.), English Factories in India, 1668-69, Oxford, 1927, 


pp. 21, 32. 
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brokers of the English Company in Surat.** Till his death in 1686, 
Bhimjee held sway in Surat and amassed vast fortune to become 
one of the most prominent figures of the city. In an interesting 
letter to the President and Council at Surat, the Court of Directors 
wrote in 1682: ‘...that our old Broker Bimgee Parrack was arrived 
at so vast an estate as to be computed one million of Pounds 
Sterling which gives us cause to suspect that he hath made too 
great advantages of us in the former course of our business...and 
although we are unwilling wholly to part with him, he and his 
relations having been so long and well acquainted with our business, 
yet you may tell him that after all his prodigious gains, wee hope 
he will think himself bound in conscience to serve no more to our 
[dis] advantage for the future.’** 


After Bhimjee’s death, the office of the broker was taken over 
by his two brothers, Vitaldas and Kesabdas who associated the two 
sons of Bhimjee, Banwalidas and Shankardas. By 1696, as a Surat 
letter states, the two brokers, Vitaldas and Kesabdas ‘have raised 
such great estates and credit as to be accounted the principal Banjaras 
in the Towne’.4* But in the year 1697 Banwalidas managed to 
oust his two uncles from the office of the broker with the help and 
assistance of the Armenian Aga Perry, though the latter would not 
be ‘joined with him, chiefly we presume for that it is contrary to the 
custom of Surat where none else are brokers but Gentue Cast’.7° 
It seems that his promise to procure investment for Rupees four 
to five Jakhs for the Company helped him in securing the office of 
the broker.1® The exalted office was now all Banwalidas’s own but 
it was no longer the prize it had once been. As Ashin Das Gupta 
puts it, besides the relentless pressure by Abdul Goffur on everyone 
connected with the Europeans because of piracies, the English 
themselves were split into two and the New Company appointed 
an astute Parsee merchant, Rustomjee Manakjee, as their broker.?? 


O. C. [Original Correspondence, India Office], 5001, Vol. 43, 30 Nov. 1683. 
13. Letter Book [India Office], Vol. 7, f. 1, 5 July 1682. 


14. O.C. 631], Vol. $2, 5 Dec. 1696. 
15. O.C. 6450, Vol. 53, 30 Nov. 1697. 
J36. O C. 6271, Vol. 52, 3 Sept. 1696. 
17. A. Das Gupta, op. cit., p. 80. 
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A Surat letter of 1700 states that there was an attempt ‘for 
turning out of our Present Broker being the first of the Parcee cast 
that hath any time being in such publick employment which being in 
prejudice to all the Banian cast, the old and chief managers of all 
business here hath occasioned a storm of envy from the cast’.+% The 
Parekhs however were there in Surat in the first half of the 18th 
century but their monopoly and importance seem to have declined 
gradually during that perioc. 


There is little doubt that the Banias of Surat were a prosperous 
trading community in the 60s of the 17th century. As such there 
were other wealthy and influential merchants and shroffs in Surat 
belonging to the Bania community, besides the Parekhs. Though 
detailed information about them is lacking, we know something 
about their financial standing from the English records. Between 
31st March and 25th July 1670, 14 Surat Banias lent a sum of 
Rs. 523,501 to the English Company. Of this amount Ballavdas 
Goculdas’ share was Rs. 50,000, that of Ballavdas Banwalidas 
Rs. 80,000, Kalyanchand Jeswung’s Rs. 100,001 and Ballavdas 
Kishoredas’ Rs, 50,000.1° From another account we know that the 
English Company owed the Banias in Surat a sum of Rs. 700,960 on 
Ist August 1673.2° The share of the prominent Banias was.as 


18. O C. 7222, Para. 48, Vol. 56(2), 14 Sept. 1700. 
19. Factory Records, Misc. [India Office], Vol. 2, f. 104. Surat Consult, 
25 July 1670. The table is given below : 
Anno. 1670 31 March Ballavdas Goculdas — 50000 


Banwalidas Surdas — 25000 
Jagjivandas Kishoredas— 25000 
4 April Samdas Gopaldas — 26000 
Banwalidas Chuadas — 22000 


11 April Batlavdas Banwalidas — 80000 
ar %3 Kalyanchand Jeswung —100001 


4 June Banwalidas Haridas — 25000 
Ballavdas Kishoredas — 40000 

1 July Vellgee Anund — 25000 

Roupsy — 25000 

Sacekitt Bagivan — 30000 

25 Y Surdas Kapoorchand — 18000 
Beharidas Surdas — 22500 

Rs. 523501 


20. O.C. 3826, Vol. 34, 7 Aug. 1673. 
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follows: Ballavdas Banwalidas Rs. 71,426, Ballavdas Goculdas 
Rs. 50,000, Ballavdas Kishoredas Rs. 50,000, Jivandas Banwalidas 
Rs. 50,000, Purusuttom Permanundas Rs. 51,000, Shamdas Banwalidas 
Rs. 54,500. Jagjivandas Permanundas Rs. 57,538. One has to keep 
in mind that this loan was advanced only to the English Company 
and that similar loans were also advanced to the Dutch and other 
Europeans as also to Indian merchants by the Surat Banias. 


I think by now I have been able to give a rough sketch of the 
world of the Bania in Surat in the late 60s and early 70s of the 17th 
century which is a necessary prologue for the proper understanding 
of the main theme of this paper—the mercantile resistance to 
administrative policy in 1669. Faced with the threat to their 
religion, the Banias of Surat left the city, thus paralysing the life and 
trade of the port town. This seems to be one of the earliest and 
successful protests of the mercantile community of Surat against the 
social policy of the Mughal State and its representative in Surat. 


Before we enter into the details of the story, I shall relate it in nut- 
shell as gleaned from the records. Following the conversion of the 
son of a Bania to Islam by the Qazi of Surat, the Banias left the city 
in accordance with the decision of their Mahajan or Council of their 
community. This resulted in the complete paralysis of the life of the 
city and its trade. About two months later the Banias returned to 
Surat after an assurance of security of their religion from the 
imperial court. 


It is well known that Aurangzeb issued an edict in 1669 ‘to 
demolish all the schools and temples of infidels and to put down 
their religious teaching and preaching.’ It is also on record that 
Aurangzeb tried to put economic pressure on the Hindus and offered 
rewards for conversion.*? This general policy seems to have affected 
the Banias of Surat even before 1669. We learn from a letter of 
6 Oct. 1668 that a determined effort was launched to convert the 
Banias of Surat to Islam. One of the prominent Banias thus 
threatened was Bhimjee Parekh, the broker of the Company. The 
letter tells us that Bhimjee who was ‘useful and serviceable to the 


%1. J. N. Sarkar, History of Aurangzib, Vol. I, Calcutta, 1928, Chapters 34 
and 35. Ram Sharma, Religious Policy of the Mughal Emperors, Bombay, 
1972, Chapter 5. 
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Company’ had created many enemies and that ‘but for the protection 
of the Company others would spitefully use him’. It is very 
significant from what follows is that Bhimjee Parekh wanted to leave 
Surat and settle in Bombay as far back as 1668. The letter notes : 
‘Besides the persecution of the Banians for the conversion of them to 
the Mohametan religion is so very cruell and grievous to them that 
they were in perpetual feare and would run if they knew where.’ 
Bhimjee was so much scared that he petitioned to the English for 
grant of some landin Bombay. The record points out: ‘Soe much 
ground upon Bombay as may be sufficient to build him houses and 
for outhouses for him and his familye (for they are somewhat 
numerous) to retire to, that he and his [family] may live under [our] 
shadow and protection for ever.’*? 


The real trouble started in 1669. The detailed account of it is 
given in a lengthy letter of 26th November written by the Surat 
Council to the Court of Directors which runs thus: 


‘You have bin formerly advised what unsufferable tyranny the 
Banians endeared in Surat by the force exercised by these Lordly 
Moors on account of their religion the sweetness of which the Cozzy 
and other officers finding by the large incomes paid by the Banians 
(to redeeme their places of Idolatrous worship from being defaced 
and their persons from their mallice)... avenges with that frequency 
and furious zeale that the general body of the Banians began to 
groan under their affliction and to take up resolves of flying the 
country. ’7* 


So it appears from above that the situation was highly explosive 
in Surat, if we are to believe the report, and there is no earthly 
reason why we should not. The necessary spark for the conflagration 
was provided when ‘a nephew of your ancient shroff Tulcidas 
Parrack was among others inveilged and turned Moor.’ As if it was 
not enough, the Jast straw on the camel’s back came soon. On 
20th Sept. ‘a Persian Scriver [writer] who formerly had relation to 
your family was forcibly circumcised for noe Other reason but yt 5 
years past he had eaten part of a water mellon which y* Cozzy had 


22. W. Foster, op cit., pp. 85-87. 
23. 0. C. 3373, Vol. 30, 26 Nov. 1669. 
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eaten, of which argument, it seems, for want of better served the 
Cozzy’s turne but the poor Banian as ’tis said killed himselfe in 
griefe’,** 


The implication is obvious. When the Persian writer shared the 
{guit with the Qazi five years ago, not the slightest flutter was made 
in the city. But after Aurangzeb’s edict of 1669, the Qazi made this 
the convenient pretext for persecution. Be that as it may, the letter 
goes on to say that ‘this violent action makes the Banians sencible 
of the common danger’ and they resolved to leave the port city. But 
before doing so ‘five of the most eminent’ merchants along with the 
Company’s chief broker Bhimjee Parekh on ‘behalf of all the rest’ 
came to see Gerald Aungier, the chief of the English factory ‘declaring 
with all the symptoms of an enflamed passsion the miserable condition 
imploring his assistance and protection on your Island Bombay in 
case they did or could fly thither’.*° 


Aungier was rather surprised at the move of the merchants. but 
none too unhappy about it. He immediately realised the inherent 
advantages for the Company in developing Bombay as an alternative 
to Surat and would have definitely supported the move but for 
several reasons. As the letter points out: ‘Ye present conjuncture 
did not appear safe to enter on such an action in regard you had 
above 1200 tuns of goods here in your severall factorys all which 
would have bin embargued, your ships loose ye voyages and lye on 
demurrrage and your Island Bombay would have become an eye 
sore to yf? King against whose vast forces it would be impossible 
to defend ourselves in regard of its naked and weak condition at 
present.’?* 


In his approach to the situation, Aungier was diplomatic and 
businesslike. Neither did he want to disoblige the merchants nor 
was he willing to take the risk of invoking the wrath of the Mughal 
emperor. So what he did was this : ‘After many obliging expressions 
of comfort and assurance of our friendship he told y™ y? y” ships 
not being yet arrived we were in an ill posture to engage in such a 


24. Ibid. 
25. O. C. 3373, Vol. 30, 26 Nov. 1669. 
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great designe, nor was Bombay as yet fortified sufficiently -to protect 
y™ against the fury of so great a prince. Wherefore he advised 
them to convey themselves at present towards Ahmedabad and from 
thence make their general humble requests to the King who would 
certainly ease your present burthen in some degree though they must 
never expect to be safe in this country and therefore as occasion 
offered they might with more ease and security convey their effects and 
ffamilies to Bombay by degrees where they might assure themselves 
of all favour, friendship, freedome in their religion, and encourage- 
ment in their trade as they could in reason expect from us ’27 


The merchants, according to the report, approved of Aungier’s 
advice and on the 23rd anc 24th September ‘all the heads of the 
Banian families of what condition whatsoever departed the Town to 
the number of 8000 leaving their wives and children in Surat under 
charge of their Brothers or next of Kinn’. The Qazi naturally 
became furious at the flight of the merchants from Surat and in a 
frantic effort to exert his authority as the custodian of morals, asked 
the governor in the King’s name to stop them from deserting the 
port. The governor however was least interested in doing any such 
thing. As such he sent the cryptic reply to the Qazi that the 
merchants were the King’s subjects and ‘might travel in his country 
where they pleased’. But the latter would not easily give up. As 
the report puts it: ‘The Cozzy to affright them threatens to pull 
downe all their remaining churches and to circumcise the most 
principal] of them if they do not returne but the Banians growne 
hardy by often sufferings defy him, telling him they goe to the King 
for justice.’*® 


There were several attempts for reconciliation between the two 
parties, one wonders whether by the prominent Muslim merchants 
of the city. But they proved unsuccessful. As a result, ‘the Banians 
increasing dayly in number proceeded as far as Broach where they 
are under the safe protection and much courted by the great governor 
of Ahmedabad to settle themselves there’. But the merchants were 
eager to--return to Surat ‘to their trade and families’ provided they 
could enjoy any reasonable security. What fallowed was the usual 
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28. Ibid. 
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pattern in the Mughal Indian society and polity. Each party sent 
several representations to the emperor justifying itself and accusing 
the other. But till 26th November 1669 when this letter was written 
no decision on the matter was communicated to Surat by the Court. 


However the effect of the flight of the Banias on the economic 
life of Surat was already profound and telling heavily on the trade of 
the premier port city. As the letter notes: ‘In the interim the 
people in Surat suffered great want for the Banians having bound 
themselves under severe penalties not to open their shops without 
order from their Mahagen or General Council. There was not any 
provisions to be got, the Tankshall and Custom House shut, no 
money to be procured so much as for house expences much less for 
trade which was wholly at a stand and so it will continue till their 
returne’,?? 


The whole city was under the grip of great despair as the 
mercantile strike threatened to ruinthecity and everyone was hopefully 
expecting a favourable imperial order which alone would solve the 
crisis and save the city. The Surat Council reflected: ‘Ever 
since the flight of the Banians, the Trade of Surat hath 
suffered great obstruction and ’tis the opinion of many wise men 
that it will prove of fatal consequence to the utter ruine of it in case 
the king doth not make some effectual healing order for the making 
up of the breach for most part of the shroffs and money’d men doe 
think of calling stocks and according to the custome of this country 
burying y? greatest part underground. So the bulk. of trade which 
is maintained and carryed chiefly on credit must necessarily fall.’®° 


The crisis ended towards the end of December but not before the 


23rd. A Surat letter of that date reported the following : This port 
of Surat hath of late suffered under some accidentall revolutions 


which seem fatall as to the trade thereof...... the king hath not 
determined anything concerning their grievances.’** It was about 
29. Ibid. 
30. Ibid. 


31. ©. C. 3385, Vol. 30, 23 Dec. 1669. Professor Jagadish Narayan Sarkar’s 
contention, based on W. Foster, English Factories in India, 1668-69, 
p. 205, that the merchants returned to Surat by 20th December is erroneous 
c.f. J. N. Sarkar, ‘A Mercantile Strike of the 17th Century’, Indian 
Historical Records Commission, Jadavpur, 1967, p. 130. In his short 
description of the Surat Strike, Prof. M, J. Mehta also relied on EFI, 
1668-69, c.f., ‘Some Aspects of Surat as a Trading centre in the 17th 
Century’, Indian Historical Review, Vol. 1, No. 2, 1974, p. 258. 
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two months since the Barias left Surat and within this period the 
entire trade of the port as also the city itself was on the verge of 
a disaster. 


The Surat Council observed: ‘Their [the Banias’] flight hath 
caused an universal decay >f trade not soon recoverable in regard of 
the jealousies and disputes which such national breaches do produce 
naturally in all Commonwealths.’** However to the relief of every- 
one, the Banias returned to the city towards the end of December 
after receiving ‘letters of favours’ from the Emperor and ‘some 
assurance of their safety and more freedom in their religion’. This 
caused ‘great satisfaction’ ~o the local officers as also to the entire 
population of Surat. The whole city breathed the sigh of relief and 
the impending danger to the trade and economic life of the port 
town was thus averted. 


A slightly different versien of the incident is given in the French 
sources. Francois Martin®** wrote in December 1669 that the 
‘Banian merchants... who are considerable in all places of commerce 
where they are established particularly at Surat’ had retired to 
Cambay and other places s the Qazi of Surat started to demolish 
their temples. At first a few were pulled down. The Banias made 
several representations to the Qazi but to no avail which made these 
merchants retire from Surat and to send their complaints to the 
emperor. What Martin says then is rather significant and which is 
not to be found in English records: ‘They [the representations] 
were heard ; the Qazi was recalled and a moderate one was sent in 
his place which made the people of this tribe to return to this 
place’ ** He states that the three chiefs of the European Companies, 
the English, Dutch and French, with their followers had gone half a 
league to meet the returning Banias and presented their compliments 
to the eminent ones among them.*® 


taint ANA 


32, 0. C. 3385, Vol. 30, 23 Des. 1669. 
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It seems that the Banias were still apprehensive of the security of 
their trade and religion in 1673/74. A Surat letter of 12th January 
1674 states that the Banias led by Bhimjee Parekh submitted a 
petition to the Company for settlement in Bombay provided they 
were allowed several concessions.** It points out that the petition 
was signed only by Bhimjee on behalf of the principal merchants, 
though the earlier petition, possibly following the event of 1669, was 
signed by all of them. It appears that these merchants were scared 
to sign the petition again in 1673 and authorised Bhimjee to do so 
on their behalf. However in this petition Bhimjee states that ‘our 
permanency and advance consists of your Hons’ patronising’ and 
that they want to settle in Bombay if allowed the following 
concessions: (1) every sect among them should have liberty to 
follow its own manner of worship (2) in case of disputes among 
themselves judges of their own choice and sect will adjudicate 
(3) that in the ‘Gentue streets’ none other may inhabit that may 
prejudice their rites (4) that they would pay 2 p.c. for imports and 
4 p.c. for export as customs duty (5) that Bhimjee may have freedom 
of trade paying 1 p.c. for ready money or bullion imported and 2 p.c. 
for merchandise exported." From this document itis clear- that the 
merchants that left Surat did not belong to only one particular sect ; 
possibly they included Hindus of different sects. It also becomes 
apparent that they were not only mere brokers or shroffs but included 
merchants who were engaged in trade in general. Bhimjee too carried 
business of his own and independent of the Company. ` 


The incident of 1669 reveals a few characteristic features of the 
Indian society and polity in the 17th century. It brings to light the 
fact that the general picture of the. merchant community and 
commercial organisation is one of ‘long established and highly skilled 
tradition which had adjusted to and learned to live with chronic 
political instability.’ The fact that ‘much of the financial and 
trading expertise was confined, though not exclusively but mainly to 
closed commercial group and acquired through hereditary channels 
meant that the social structure itself was able to absorb some of the 
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external impacts.’ *® The resilience and capacity of Sarat Banias to 
withstand the onslaught on their religion was attributed, as we have 
seen earlier, to their sheer political skills through which’ they 
preserved their wealth and family integrity. 


That men like Bhimjee and his brother Kalyandas who were 
referred to in the English records as ‘very eminent and intelligent 
persons’ did not lack in rational thinking minds and were capable of 
self-analysis was amply borne out by the Surat letter of 16th January 
1672. It is reported by the author of the letter that as far back as 
1663, he and other members of the English factory in passing 
discussion on religious practices accused them of idolatry and other 
moral errors. -The two Banias answered that Hinduism also taught 
them ‘all those virtues which we say our Religion doth, as humility, 
Patience, Temperance, Chastity, Charity y°* and forgiveness of 
offences, and for their Idolatry they say the doe not worship those 
Images and Idolls which we see, as we think they doe, for they know 
and believe they are no gods but only Representations and 
Remembrances, for God, they say is a more excellent being then to 
abide in a temple or under a Tree, but those images are there placed 
that they may the better direct worshipp to their Deity.’*° 


. The Surat crisis of 1669 bears out one of the conclusions of 
Michael Pearson*® and Ashin Das Gupta*? that the Mughal State 
like the Gujarati Sultanate was by no means a homogenous entity. 
There were different levels of political authority and as the trouble 
in 1669 demonstrates that Bhimjee Parekh and his associates could 
use the superior levers of the Mughal State against the Qazi of Surat 
with great success. The fact that the Qazi was replaced by another 
moderate one—bearing in mind particularly that the Qazi wanted 
to implement the imperial edict issued by Aurangzeb—indicates the 
links the merchants had had with the higher political authorities 
of the State. Looking at the relationship between the merchants 
and the State in Mughal India, as seen through this case study, 


38. K. N. Chaudhuri, The Trading World of Asia and the ENSA East India 
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one really wonders whether one of,the major findings of Pearson 
and Das Gupta can be accepted in its totality. They hold that the 
State did not bother much about the merchants or his world and 
that he was ‘expected to fend for himself with little help from the 
State’.*? It is true that it is too risky to generalise from the study 
of a single case like this. But when we find the State exerting itself 
to save the port city of Surat and its merchants even if it meant 
the contravention of the edict ofno other an emperor than Aurangzeb, 
we would like to have a second thought before accepting the thesis 
of Pearson and Das Gupta. We have already seen that the governor 
of Surat was most reluctant to persecute the merchants, and that 
the Subadar was most courteous to them at Broach and entreated 
them to settle there. Another point of significance one should bear 
in mind is that the State came out to protect the merchants at a 
time when the ebb of its glory was to set in shortly. What one 
should really like to know in more details before arriving at a 
definite conclusion is what was the relation like between the MEEDA 
and the State during the hay days of the Mughals. 


The events of Surat in 1669 raise another question. Was 
Aurangzeb really serious in carrying out his order for demolition of 
temples etc? Or was he more interested in saving the port of Surat 
and its merchants, undoubtedly an important source for replenishing 
his treasury, even at the cost of sacrificing his own edict? It seems, 
as at least borne out by the event of 1669, that he was the Mughal 
emperor who understood that the revenue of the port city of Surat 
and the peaceful trading of the merchants there were more important 
for the Empire than the policy of persecution of the Hindus, 
particularly the merchants. - 


One is really intrigued by the absence of any reference in the 
records as to the role of the Muslim merchants of Surat during -the 
crisis. . Though the most eminent of the Muslim merchants of Surat, 
Mulla Abdul Goffur or others like the Chellabies, did not come into 
eminence they were to achieve later in the social and economic life 
.of Surat as yet, there is little doubt that a substantial number of 
Muslim merchants were trading in Surat in 1669. One can perhaps 
reasonably guess that as trade was carried largely on credit from 
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the Banias in Surat during the period, the Muslim merchants must 
have greatly depended on :he Banias for their trade. As such a 
Muslim too, if engaged in trade and commerce, could hardly do 
without the Banias: Thei? flight from the city meant complete 
drying up‘of credit. As it has been aptly put by Ashin Das Gupta, 
the Muslims who were mostly shipowners could function only with 
the help of two other kinds of merchants—shroffs and brokers—who 
were almost exclusively Hiadus.*® So naturally the Muslim traders 
too would have wanted the Banias to return to Surat which would 
mean resumption of normal trading activities. Hence no wonder 
if the Muslim traders were sympathetic to the Banias’ distress. 


Last but not the least, the question that crops up is whether the 
Mahajan was something alike the merchant guilds of the European 
variety. It is well known Dy now that in Surat in the 17th century 
there were strong organisat.ons of the merchants— like the Mahajan 
of the Banias, Jamat of the Muslims and Anjuman of the Parsees. 
Prof. Das Gupta however asserts that Surati merchants did not have 
any common organization tc take care of their basic, mutual interest. 
‘He writes: ‘It would seem that at the level of particular social 
community everyone would belong to some organization, but these 
were essentially social in character... . It would thus appear that the 
‘basis of even the professional organizations was in fact social and 
‘religious."** In other words he would not call these merchant 
guilds. — l i ` 


From the European experience we know that the chronology of 
guild history and above all its origin is yet another of the debated 
problems of economic histcry. Some historians derive continental 
guilds from the collegia of craftsmen and traders established in the 
Roman cities in the closing centuries of the Empire Others trace 
the beginnings of guilds to the groupings of artisans in the royal and 
ecclesiastical estates. But Postan*® thinks that the institutional roots 
of guilds earliest to trace in Snglish sources are those which reach to 
the parish guilds i.e. union: of parishoners organised round their 
churches for miscellaneous activities of mutual interest. They acted 
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as foci of communal action.*® As Henri Pirenne also points out 
what determined economic organisation was not national genius but 
social necessity. A spirit of close solidarity animated the whole 
group of merchants who formed the guild.*7 The urban artisan 
forming fraternities (craft guild) on the basis of their profession was 
motivated by free association on the models of the merchant guild.*? 
Postan sees the merchant guild as an association for the regulation 
and control of the market. He asserts that many towns of the 12th 
century in England received by charter the right to set up ‘gilda 
mercatoria’ or ‘hansa mercatoria’, an association of burgesses for 
common action in matters concerning their commercial activities and 
interests. The functions of the association were usually confined to 
the enforcement and administration of monopoly of the local market 
and to the regulations ancillary to it. He also points out that 
in large towns harbouring substantial numbers of merchants or 
craftsmen specialising in certain branches of trade, these branches 
could themselves be organised into guilds performing functions 
similar to that of the ‘gilda mercatoria’ but confined to one craft or 
one branch of trade. *® 


If this is the European model and what Michael Pearson®°® holds 
in this brilliant study of Gujarat is taken as the characteristic of the 
Mahajan, then perhaps the Mahajans are more akin to European 
merchant guild except in the fact that unlike European guilds, the loca! 
govts. exercised no control or restriction over them. Pearson states 
that in Gujarat Mahajan meant a body representing a group engaged 
in the same commercial occupation. Sometimes it meant a body 
governing all the Bania merchants in a town but it also applied more 
generally to ‘any assembled or collective body of merchants’ regardless 
of creed or jati. Whatis more significant in his assertion, corroborated 
in a recent article by D.N. Tripathi and M. J. Mehta, that the 
Mahajan** was ordinarily concerned solely with commercial matters, 
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regulating such matters as prices, production stardards, interest rates 
and adjudicating disputes within the occupational group. Religious 
and social matters were outside its province, these being handled by 
caste or jati panchayats. So here is a flat contradiction of what 
Ashin Das Gupta holds— zhe Mahajan as basically social and 


religious organisation. 
wv 


Pearson moreover holds that at least in Ahmedabad there existed 
a Mahajan (headed by a nagarseth as in the Surat of Das Gupta) 
which was a city wide organisation where representatives of all the 
occupational Mahajans sa:.°* It regulated general commercial 
actions in the city such as rates of exchange and discount etc. The 
character of the Mahajan though reflected very little in the crisis of 
1669 is more analogous to that of the Mahajan Pearson referred to. 
If that be so, the Mahajan wes definitely more like the merchant guild 
of the European model ratker than just a communal organisation as 
Ashin Das Gupta would have us believe. 


52. Tripathi and Mehta do nof agree with this version. According to thé) 
the individual mahajans never submerged their separate existence into 
any other corporate body. This however does not in any way negate the 
economic activities of the mahajan. e.f. D. N. Tripathi and M: J. Mehta, 
op. cit. p. 4902 
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